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THE MANUFACTURING POOR. 


HERE is a homely saying, that ‘ one 
T half of the world knows not how 
the other half lives.’ Homely, how- 
ever, as the adage is, it embodies an 
important truth, and suggests grave 
thoughts. Walk through the squares, 
or along the streets, at the west end 
of the metropolis ; mark the external 
magnificence of the buildings, and 
picture to yourself the costly luxu- 
ries within; enter the parks, and be- 
hold the gorgeous equipages rolling 
on like a stream which is too large 
for its channel ; see the lazy postures 
and satiety-stamped faces of those 
who occupy the costly carriages. 
Then walk meditatively to the far 
east; and after you have arrived at 
the well-digested conclusion, that our 
nation is ‘a mighty nation, an un- 
derstanding people,’ take a surve 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. 
See those filthy streets and squalid 
dwellings, congenial habitations for 
the sons and daughters of misery. 
Look at those dirty, ragged children, 
who are enjoying themselves in their 
native gutters, and seem to be pro- 
mising candidates for the Old Bailey. 
Mark that poverty-stricken mother 
who is standing at yonder door with 
the pale-faced child in her arms: 
from her vacant expression of coun- 
tenance, she hears not the monoton- 
ous clack-of the shuttle from within. 
Why should she? It is to her only 
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the time-clock which ticks through 
the live-long day. Listen to the 
sounds which proceed from the 
wretched-looking house with the 
broken windows ; they are the every- 
day noises of a father swearing in his 
drink, and children crying for their 
supper. Look on this picture, and on 
that. Verily, ‘one half of the world 
knows not how the other half lives!’ 
But ought it to be so? 

In the large manufacturing towns 
of England the differences between 
classes are hardly less perceptible; the 
proverb is scarcely less true. There is 
one order of men, however, who have 
the privilege of being acquainted with 
the habits of both the rich and the poor. 
The clergy of the Established Church 
are a connecting link between the 
extremes of society. They are not 
above the poor, nor below the rich. 
They stand with one foot on the 
sanded floor of the cottage, and with 
the other on the Turkey carpet of 
the mansion. This is hardly a figure 
of speech. It frequently happens 
that, in less than aiaan the clergy- 
man mixes with the extremes of 
wretchedness and of riches. He leaves 
the bedside of the sick — perhaps the 
father of a family whose earnings 
were the main support of the house ; 
he leaves the close, foetid atmosphere 
of the sick-room, and the miserable 
habitation of indigent fellow-crea- 
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tures, and, in the course of sixty 
short minutes, he is breathing the 
perfumed odours of the drawing- 
room, or sitting down to one of those 
distracting banquets — cene dubia — 
where the appetite and judgment can 
hardly agree. 

It may be, kind reader, that you 
belong to the class of mortals who are 
clothed in fine linen and fare sump- 
tuously every day, and whose ac- 
quaintance with the poor is very 
limited. Now, we are of the inter- 
mediate order just mentioned. Be 
good enough, then, to accept our arm ; 
you have probably nothing todo; and, 
for an hour or so, take a bird’s eye 
view of a manufacturing population. 
And do not run away because the 
town is in Lancashire. 

The district, you see, is not very 
inviting; the streets are narrow, 
and a Srey smoke over the 
place to-day. The doors of the houses 
are, for the most part, wide open; 
some, you observe, have an appear- 
ance of cleanliness and comfort within, 
others are dirty in the extreme. Up 
those courts and alleys that run out 
of the main street we will not ven- 
ture. The atmosphere may not suit 
your well-bred nostrils, and your 
delicate taste may revolt at the idea 
of a family of eight having only one 
bedroom. But where do all these 
children spring from that are sprawl- 
ing about the streets? We presume 
they had a like origin with yourself, 
though they are now left more to 
the liberal training of unrestrained 
nature. They grow up, nobody knows 
how ; they push themselves upward 
through the dirt, like so many as- 
paragus plants. Look at those girls 
of seven or eight years old carrying 
about their infant brothers or sisters, 
who are almost as large as themselves. 
Ask them what they are doing. 
* Nossing choild’ (nursing the child), 
is the answer. 

*Holloa! my little girl, what are 
you about?’ Down she has fallen, 
child and all. No matter, she picks 
up the bits and away she runs. 

* Mother's at street end.’ 

‘What are these young children 
wanting whoare coming upsodemure- 
ly? They are going to make their 
‘cortsies’ to‘ the minister,’ after havin 
done which they will run away an 
laugh, as if they had performed some 
wonderful feat. Now, what on earth 
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can those women be after at the street 
corner? They are engaged in very 
earnest conversation : something im- 
portant must have occurred to draw 
them from home before twelve o'clock 
in theday? Ordinarily a small mat- 
ter, or no matter at all, will bring 
them out for a discussion at any given 
hour; but now an important event 
engagesthem. Peggy Jenkinson has 
had twins, ‘a lad and a lass, fine chil- 
der, uncommon, and as like their 
father as beans is beans.’ Peggy has 
done the state some service : it is the 
second time that this duplicate visi- 
tation has befallen her. That fat, 
vivacious woman there in the check 
bed-gown and linsey-woolsey petti- 
coat is launching out into a narrative 
about one of her own confinements, 
when she expected twins as a dead 
certainty, but only the phenomenon, 
Billy, almost as big as two, put in his 
appearance. Then, after you have 
noticed the three or four hand-loom 
weavers, who are loitering about with 
their hands in their pockets, and the 
man with the donkey-cart, who is 
crying mussels, and cockles, and red 
herrings for sale; and the ragged 
trader with the wheelbarrow, who 
exchanges salt for antiquated linen, 
or carries on the r table barter 
(as it is termed) of ‘weight for weight, 
you have seen a fair specimen of the 
out-door life of a manufacturing dis- 
trict. 

A manufacturing population is of a 
nomad character. A family changes 
its residence as easily as you change 
your coat. The young people go 
out from their old habitation in a 
morning, and return to dinner at a 
new one, as if nothing had happened. 
There is no carrying of sacred fire or 
clinging to household gods. But, per- 
haps, you would wish to see the in- 
door life of an operative’s dwelling. 
Not that opposite: the people are 
dippers; and, if you enter, that 
jaundiced woman with the can of 
dirty water in her hand may dash it 
in your face, out of zeal for her pe- 
culiar doctrines. Nor this before us: 
the parents are, by religious profes- 
sion, Teetotallers: the Temperance 
Hall is their church, and its noisy 
orators their ministers. Water seems 
to be so agreeable in its inward ap- 
plication, that it is ali absorbed in 
such uses: it clearly finds its way 
very seldom either to the face of the 
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woman or the surface of her floor.* 
A Roman Catholic family lives at 
No. 21; our reception might be 
courteous, or it might be the reverse : 
we will not venture. Come in here; 
we are acquainted with the household. 
You find every thing tidy; the floor 
has been lately scoured and sanded ; 
the drawers are well polished; and 
the clock, with its painted face and 
clean mahogany case, bespeaks a con- 
siderable degree of regularity and 
providence. 

‘We're rayther rough, sir, this 
morning ; but will you not sit down?’ 
is the greeting of the mistress. A 
dinner of lobscouse is in preparation— 
a savoury dish, consisting of a little 
meat, many potatoes, and sundry 
onions, all mashed up and stewed 
together, after the fashion of Meg 
Merrilies. Of the family, the father, 
who is an overlooker, earns about 
15s. a-week; two daughters, as 
steam-loom weavers, each 10s.; and 
a boy, a ‘short-timer,’ about 3s. 
The two little girls, who are creeping 
into the corner there, attend the day- 
school, and the youngest is in the 
cradle. The family of eight live with 
great comfort on 38s. a-week; the 
young women maintain an undoubted 
respectability of character, dress in a 
becoming manner, and, though up- 
wards of twenty years old, attend 
regularly their Sunday-school and 
church. 

But lest you go away with a too 
favourable impression of an opera- 
tive’s Lemshett please to step this 
way, and we will shew you another 

icture of indoor economy. The 
amily consists either of church- 
people, ‘if they go any where,’ or 
avowed Socialists, or plain, out- 
spoken Ranters. The mother is about 
forty years old; and at the present 
time, you observe, she has a black 
7 it was an accident in a slight 
skirmish with her husband, as they 
were taking some mild refreshment 
together. The pugnacious husband 
you do not see; he is a hand-loom 
weaver by day, and a poacher by 
night, as that growling lurcher in 
the corner testifies. There are four 
ragged, vacant-looking children, 
roaming about the house, one of 








whom is very unconcernedly receiv- 
ing a volley of vile names from its 
mother. In the corner there is a 
filthy shake-down chaff bed; a few 
bottomless chairs and a three-} 
table complete the furniture. Gra- 
cious heavens ! beneath that roof live 
a father and mother, and six chil- 
dren,—human beings without a hu- 
manised feeling, grovelling in the 
filth and sensuality of the swine, and 
exhibiting the ferocity of the savage. 

Between these two pictures, bear 
in mind, there are many domestic 
gradations. We must leave your 
imagination to fill up the hiatus. 

But you might wish to walk 
through one of the mills, and see the 
operatives at work. You have wit- 
nessed something of the kind at the 
Polytechnic, have you not? We 
have just time to make a short in- 
spection before one o'clock, when ‘ the 
hands’ leave for dinner. The factory 
before us, with the very tall chimney, 
will suit our ee as being a well- 
regulated one. ithin that enor- 
mous pile of buildings,eleven or twelve 
hundred persons are engaged in their 
daily employment. Under that roof 
the raw material, which was grown 
thousands of miles away, is manu- 
factured into cloth, that it may be 
exported as an article of apparel to 
the very spot where it was cultivated. 
Come along to the engine-room, from 
whence is derived all the power that 
moves every wheel, and spindle, and 
loom. How slowly and deliberately 
the leviathan works! Every motion 
of those alternating beams carries 
with it the power of two hundred 
horses, and yet the huge monster is 
as docile as an elephant. Sometimes 
he breaks from his keeper, and ex- 
hibits the Miltonic combination of 

Water with fire 
In ruin reconciled ; 
but, most generally, his steam-rum- 
bling lungs testify by a friendly snort, 
that 
The waves and fire, old wranglers, have 
made peace 

To do man service. 
Zuvaporay yao, dvets ix bioros 70 weir, 
wie nal bédrucom, xui ve wier Wukerny.t 

We will now ascend to the top- 
most story of that large pile of build- 





* Let us not be supposed to disparage the temperance movement per se ; such 
characters, however, we have frequently met with. 
t+ Eschylus, Agamemnon, 633. 
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ings. This way: no, not by that 
circular staircase ; there is a readier 
mode of ascent. Step into this box, 
and our friend here in the fustian 
jacket will place his finger on a spring, 
and we shall be raised up to the top 
by that cloud-compelling power we 
have just seen. Here we go; not, 
perhaps, in as elegant an apartment 
as that at the Regent’s Park Colos- 
seum, but in one equally expeditious 
and safe. Whatastrange scene opens 
out to us atthe top! Wheels, rol- 
lers, straps, are around us, and below 
us, and above us. One overwhelm- 
ing rattle stuns us for a moment. 
But take care, my dear sir; move 
cautiously along the slippery floor : 
should your coat-skirts be caught 
between those revolving cylinders, 
_ would assuredly be dragged in 
ike that heap of cotton, and come 
out mince-meat. On your reappear- 
ance, we very much fear lest your 
metropolitan mother might not ‘know 
you were out.’ The process would 
undeniably derange your linen, and 
might slightly disfigure your features 
for your next ball in Park Lane :— 
Not the mother that you bore 
Would discern her offspring more ; 
That one moment would leave no trace 
More of human form or face. 


In an incredibly brief space you 
would be rolled out into ‘the man- 
gled Tybalt,’ so graphically sketched 
in poor Seymour's New Readings of 
Old Authors— 
worse undivec 

eyvenves Dirwy idove’ av dbrsov déipeas.* 

Here the cotton undergoes its first 
process—that of cleaning. You sce 
those large bundles in the corner: 
the cotton is there as it was packed 
up thousands of miles away. Look 
at that young woman spreading it 
carefully out, that it may be gradu- 





* Sophocles, Electra, 755. 
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ally drawn between those revolving 
et In its passage it is win- 
nowed from the dust that is bound 
up in it. This is called ‘scutching; 
and it must be put through three 
separate processes of this kind, before 
it can be sufficiently clean for the 
further stages of its metamorphosis, 
Let us descend by this circular stair- 
case: here you see the same mate- 
rial subjected to another dressing. 
After the cotton has been thoroughly 
cleaned, the fibres must be drawn 
out and arranged in lateral order. 
This is the work of the ‘carding’ 
machine. Then, in other rooms, the 
same material undergoes the pro- 
cesses of ‘drawing’ and ‘roving, 
preparatory to its being spun into 
threads. But, if one may judge 
from your countenance, this jargon 
seems to be High Dutch to you. 
Scutching! carding! drawing! ro- 
ving! We have, however, no time 
to spare: descend another flight 
of steps, and you behold ten thou- 
sand threads gathering round tcu 
thousand spindles. ‘Look at those 
self-acting ‘mules’ and ‘throstles: 
they might be endowed with mind 
and volition : 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per 
artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 
miscet— 

with seeming truth might it be said of 
those iron-nerved machines. How 
admirable is every arrangement! 
How calmly but accurately each ope- 
rative goes through his particular 
duty! How — the eye per- 
ceives any broken thread, and how 
deftly the fingers piece or replace it! 
Seventy years ago it would have 
taken 300 men to do the work of 
that single set of fingers.t 

But let us go down into the 


+ Dr. Darwin, in his Botanie Garden, thus describes these processes as they were 
found in Arkwright’s establishment on the Derwent :— 
First, with nice eye, emerging Nailads cull 
From leathery pods the vegetable wool ; 
With wiry teeth revolving cards release 
The tangled knots, and smooth the ravell’d fleece. 
Next moves the iron hand with fingers fine, 
Combs the wide card and forms th’ eternal line ; 
Slow with soft lips the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps in rising spires : 
With quicken’d pace successive rollers move, 
And these retain, and those extend, the rove ; 
Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow, 
While slowly circumvolves the labouring wheel below. 
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‘shed’ (shade), where these threads 
are woven into cloth. What a mag- 
nificent sight! We enter a room, 
the end of which we can hardly see 
—it is so far off. It is on a ground- 
floor, and has no building above it. 
The windows are placed in the roof, 
that the ‘hands’ may have more 
light for their work. A truly ducus 
a non lucendo derivation for the term 
shade! Within it there are three or 
four hundred women, managing seven 
or eight hundred looms. Women, 
do youcall them? They seem to be 
young girls. It is the circumstance 
of their having pinafores tied round 
their throats that suggests the juve- 
nile appearance; but they vary in 
age from fifteen to forty, as you will 
receive, if you mark them closely. 
h is engaged on her work : there 

is no laughing, or giggling, or child’s- 
play. Perhaps one here and there, 
recognising her ‘ minister,’ may con- 
vey the intelligence to her neighbour 
with a nod and a smile; but she be- 
comes very demure again when she 
fancies she is observed. She proba- 
bly begins to smooth her hair with 
the comb she has always near her, or 
to tidy some portion of her dress; 
for most of them have a proper sense 
of their ‘becomings.’ But why is 
she stopping her loom ? Some thread 
has been broken, or some bad work 
made, during her absence of mind, 
and it is to be set right. The thread 
is pieced, a rod is touched, and the 
shuttle rattles on again, as if it were 
alternately shot from side to side out 
of two fifty-pounders. Every thing 
is as orderly and neat as it can 
be, where there must necessarily 
be particles of dust and cotton 
flying about. The ventilation is on 
the best principle, and the temper- 
ature uot more than 65°. If there 
be a smell, it is the healthy one of 
oil. Such an employment for ten 
hours is not too fatiguing. The effort 
consists in mental attention, and in 
Temaining long upon the legs. See 
that woman : a book is lying on her 
stool; she can take an occasional 
glance at some anecdote or narrative 
while her looms are going. Another, 
you remark, has her knitting by her 
side. These are very expert weavers. 


And, as you are a disciple of Lavater, 
do you not think that the intelligent 
eyes and interesting faces around 
you will bear a favourable compari- 
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son with those of your London Graces? 
But how is this? The din of a thou- 
sand shuttles is yet ringing in our 
ears, but every loom is still in an in- 
stant. It is now one o'clock: the 
pinafores are thrown off ; the shawls 
and bonnets hastily put on; and 
all the ‘ hands’ are moving out in one 
continuous stream. Come along with 
the crowd: there is no rude remark 
to be heard ; a mercurial boy or two 
may, perhaps, be talking louder than 
would beseem the deportment-room 
of'a fashionable academy—that is all. 
The dense mass separates into its 
component parts as it reaches the 
street, to collect again at the same 
place about two o'clock. 

We know not where the triumphs 
of the human mind are more dis- 
tinctly traceable than within those 
four walls. We admire the classical 
scholar who can dig the rich ore out 
of the hidden mines of ancient learn- 
ing. We reverence the astronomer, 
whose eye, guided by the laboured 
calculations of the mind, glances from 
this sublunary scene, and discovering 
a fresh planet among the unnum- 
bered stars, ‘lends the lyre of hea- 
ven another string.” We pay our 
homage to the naturalist, who classi- 
fies the myriads of animated beings 
that inhabit our globe, or arranges 
the varied species of plants that cover 
its surface, or penetrates in thought 
to its very heart and centre ; and out 
of all his investigations can gather 
undoubted evidence of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. We 
honour the poet, whose heart yearns 
after the beautiful and true, and 
whose mind can 
Clothe whate’er his soul admires and 

loves 

In language and in numbers. 

But the discoveries of a Newcomen 
and a Watt, and the inventions of a 
Cartwright, a Kay, a Wyatt, and an 
Arkwright, excite in our minds 
wonder more intense, and admiration 
more profound. Their thoughts have 
expanded into a practical and univer- 
sal good; their ingenuity has tri- 
umphed over seeming impossibilities ; 
and their triumphs, so far from rest- 
ing in a theoretic truth, have pro- 
duced the means of subsistence to 
thousands upon thousands, have 
opened a source of wealth and pre- 
eminence to our nation, and afforded 
an instrument wherewith to diffuse 
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——— commerce, and England's 
civilisation, to the remotest corners of 
the earth. 

We have hitherto treated of the 
social condition of the manufacturing 
poor. Intimately bound up with this 
consideration is their intellectual and 
moral status. Much has been writ- 
ten and said on this subject of late 
years; and the general conclusion at 
which well-informed observers have 
arrived is, that the mind of our 
poorer brethren throughout the king- 
dom is for the most part very dark, 
and the heart very hard. We wish 
we could give a brighter colour to 
the picture ; but we are compelled to 
admit that great ignorance exists 
among them, and, as a consequence, a 
lamentable indifference to moral and 
religious duty. Of the labouring 
adults, especially the males, but a 
very small proportion attends any 
place of worship whatever. And 
even in their most prosperous times, 
when trade is brisk, and work is 
abundant, and wages are high, the 
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weekly earnings are spent as the 
come to heath oahen before. They md 
deposit in the savings’ bank are splen- 
did exceptions. The general maxim 
of an operative is, ‘Sufficient unto 
the day are its enjoyments and cares.’ 

In proof of = athe general asser- 
tions, let us consider the mental and 
moral condition of a single division 
of a county, as evidenced by the re- 
gister of a prison. The Rev. John 
Clay, chaplain to the house of cor- 
rection at Preston—a gentleman 
whose statistics are often quoted in 
high places, but whose courtesy and 
amiability are only known and ap- 
preciated by those who have the pri- 
vilege of his friendship—has given, 
in his annual Report just published, 
the following Tables, as shewing the 
extent of existing ignorance, and its 
intimate connexion with crime. They 
exhibit the literary and religious 
knowledge—or, more properly, igno- 
rance—of the 1060 prisoners who 
have come under his charge during 
the past year :— 


Taste I.—Education of Prisoners. 


Unable to read ... 
Read only 

Read : write ill 

Read and write well ... 
Superior education 


313 | 66 
151 | 24 
133 


Tasre Il.— Religious Knowledge of Prisoners. 


Degrees of Knowledge. 


Ignorant of the Saviour’s | 
name, and unable to re- | 
peat the Lord’s Prayer 

Knowing the Saviour’s 
name, and able to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer more | 
or less imperfectly .... || 166 

Acquainted with the ele- | 
mentary truths of reli- 


93 


| 28 
general 


@ 

Possessing that 
knowledge level to the 
capacities of the un- 


Familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, and well instructed 


Sessions. | Summary. 
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Now, we can well imagine a per- 
son who has never thought of these 
things, replying with a ‘Pooh! ! 
what are we to expect from the in- 
mates of a gaol? You need not come 
and tell us that this class of society 
is uneducated almost to a man.’ But 


stay a moment, my good sir: what - 
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proportion ofacommunity, would you 
suppose, comes within the grasp of the 
criminal law, in asingle year? Take 
the following valuable Table from 
Mr. Clay’s last Report as the guide 
to your conclusion—a Table com- 
piled with great accuracy, and consi- 
derable labour :— 


Return shewing the Number of Persons taken before the Magistrates of Lancashire, 
in the year 1846, derived from the Official Statements of the Chief Constables of 


the respective Districts enumerated. 


Committed 


Taken into custody or 
summoned by 


The County Constabulary.... 
Liverpool Borough Police 
Manchester Police ...... 
Salford Police.......... 
Bolton Police .......... 
Preston Police os 
Warrington Police ...... 
Ashton-under- Line 
Oldham Police 
Wigan Police .......... 
Lancaster Police........ 
County Constabulary.... 
Manchester Police ...... 


Taken into custody by 


PS 


Sum. by 


3,003 


Mark now the conclusion which 
the reverend gentleman deduces from 
these hard facts :— 


Let us take, he says, the present po- 
pulation of the county at 1,800,000: we 
may then deduct about 450,000 for 
children under ten years of age, and who 
seldom enter our prisons, and we have 
left a population of 1,350,000 to supply 
offenders ‘had up’ before the magistrates. 
The result of a comparison between the 
offenders and the population is, that we 
have—all the educated, respectable, and 
wealthy of the county being included— 
ONE PERSON IN EVERY TWENTY-SIX 
APPREHENDED OR SUMMONED, IN ONE 
YEAR, TO ANSWER BEFORE THE MAGIS- 
TRATES TO CHARGES MORE OR LESS 
GRAVE! But the case, in point of fact, 
is still worse; for, excluding females both 
from the population and the apprehen- 
sions, and adding 50,000 to the male 
population above nine years old, as the 
increase since the last census, we arrive 


Summarily 
|Convicted, or 
held to Bail. 


Discharged. Total. 


M. F. M. 
2112} 367] 7717 
2809| 2253 ||10627 
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869} 268)| 1977 
781] 146|| 1563 
218] 47|| 542 
198} 52\| 544 
334 48 560 
562 
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30,807 16,347 50,157 
at the conclusion that, in each year, one 
male out of every sixteen disturbs the 
peace and order of society.* 

But perhaps you may fall back a 
step, and ensconce yourself behind a 
fresh objection. ‘ Yes!’ you may 
reply, with something like a sneer, 
‘this may be all very true of Lan- 
cashire; but Lancashire is a county 
sui generis : ‘none but itself can be 
its parallel.’ As it happens, how- 
ever, you are again hasty in your in- 
ference. We have another document 
for your inspection. This tabular 
statement, also, was compiled by Mr. 
Clay, and inserted in his Report for 
1844. You will perceive that Lan- 
cashire takes a very creditable moral 
position in the list of counties. And 
we have no doubt that the general 
statistics of crime, if they could be 
collected now, would exhibit it in a 
still more favourable light. 


* Tam not unmindful of the re-committals of the same persons during the year, 


which, taking the Manchester tables as a guide, are about eleven per cent. 


On the 


other hand, it will be seen that I have not included in the return persons appearing. to 
summonses not convicted: these, by the tables of the county police alone, are 


nearly 6000. 
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Proportion of Offences to Population in each of the English Counties ; also the consecutiy: 
Order of the same as to Criminality in 1834 ; the Number of Inhabitants to 100 Acres. 
and the Proportions engaged respectively in Trade and Agriculture. 


Per cent to the Population Proportion | 
Inhabitants i 
Counties. Population. to 

100 Acres. | Trade and 
Manufacture. 


1844, 
Order in 
1834, 


Order in 


Agriculture. 


Worcester .... 233,336 
Gloucester... .. 431,383 
Middlesex ....| 1,576,636 
Warwick .... 401,715 
ON ccccice 395,660 
Leicester .... 215,867 
510,504 
239,048 
435,982 
1,667,054 
Hereford .... 113,878 
PE. <aséowe 344,979 
SE cals 161,643 
DE chee seus 161,147 
155,983 
>) (Monmouth .... 134,355 
Hampshire .. 355,004 
Norfolk ...... 412,664 
Bedford ...... 107,936 
Suffolk ...... 315,073 
Rutland ...... 21,302 
ESS 258,733 
EE screws we 548,337 
Hertford .... 157,207 
ee 299,753 
Cambridge ..| 164,459 
Lincoln 362,602 
Surrey ........ 582,678 
York 
E. Riding .. 194,936 
Cit. & Ainsty 38,321 
N. Riding ..} 204,122 
W. Riding ..} 1,154,101 
SEE 6 as i.e 175,043 
Y 249,910 
533,460 
Northampton .. 199,228 
Derby 272,217 
Huntingdon .. 58,549 
Northumberland} 250,278 
Durham .... 324,284 
Cornwall ...... 341,279 
Westmoreland . 56,454 
Cumberland .. 178,038 
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* Taking North and South Lancashire separately, it would be found that the southern 
division would rank fifth in order of criminality—between Chester and Leicester ; that the 
northern division would hold the twenty-ninth place—between Surrey and York. 
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Here are facts, not reasonings— 
corollaries, not inferences. We have, 
first, proof incontrovertible, that of 
the prisoners within our gaols, but 
the very smallest fraction has re- 
ceived a good secular and religious 
education. Add to this, that in Lan- 
cashire, during one year, one male 
out of every sixteen comes within 
the grasp of the law for disturbing 
the order of society. Consider fur- 
ther, that Lancashire takes a fair 
position in the moral gradation of 
the English counties. And then sum 
up the annual aggregate of ignorance 
and crime throughout our land! It 
would be a difficult task to reckon 
up the amount definitely inserted in 
prison-records; but who could com- 
pute that indefinite leaven of im- 
morality which is working through- 
out our people, unregistered by pen 
and ink ? 

In considering the aggregate 
amount of crime throughout a na- 
tion, it cannot be either uninteresting 
to the casual observer, or unprofit- 
able to the legislator, to examine its 
relative proportion in the different 
occupations of the people. Many, 
probably, if asked among what class 
crime and ignorance are the most 
Senne would answer, among the 
actory operatives. But this is very 


far from the truth. Where persons 
are engaged in any well-regulated 
occupation from morning to night, 
there may be much ignorance, but 


there is little leisure for crime. On 
the other hand, where men are em- 
ployed, as they term it, ‘at a loose 
end,’ the temptations to evil are 
greatly increased. These assertions 
are fully borne out by facts. A 
Table drawn up by Mr. Clay, from 
the ‘Occupation Abstract’ of the po- 
pulation returns, is in perfect con- 
sistence with these strong a priori 
probabilities.* Out of twenty trades, 
ostlers, bricklayers, colliers, plaster- 
ers, and labourers, are among the 
worst ; factory operatives are the 
sixth in degree of excellence; and 
the female factory hands are the 
very best—better even than female 
domestic servants. We have been 
frequently amused at seeing a factory 
described by one class of writers as 
somewhat worse than a Pandemo- 


* See Report for 1844. 
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nium, and by another as a trifle better 
than an Elysium. The descriptions 
of each party are equally unlike the 
truth. In a well-regulated mill, 
many of the young women might be 
envied by the wealthy for their 
high moral and religious tone of 
mind ; some, again, maintain an un- 
blemished character and a decent 
self-respect, without professing any 
very strict observance of religious 
duties; and others are doubtless 
very low both in profession and 
practice. An outward decorum, how- 
ever, is for the most part observed, 
while they are at work; and the 
grades of character are as strictly des 
fined, when they are off work, as the 

rades of rank and title during a 
zondon season. 

The besetting sin of the poor is 
drunkenness. Not only is it an evil 
in itself, but it is the parent of al- 
most every crime that comes before 
a court of justice. In Lancashire, at 
this moment, the phenomena of po- 
verty and crime present a = 
paradox. ‘The several heads of the 
police force in the various divi- 
sions of the county, concur in this 
particular, that the committals to 
prison were never so few in the same 
— as they have been for the 
ast six months; and yet the distress of 
the operative was never known to be 
greater. Howisthis? All the police 
superintendents give the same answer : 
with a decrease of wages, there has 
been a decrease of drunkenness ; and 
with a decrease of drunkenness, there 
has been a decrease of crime. And 
take a more circumscribed view : fix 
upon any filthy dwelling, or ragged 
children, or sluttish mother, or brutal 
father, and the chances are ten to 
one that these miseries have either 
sprung out of, or go hand in hand 
with, habitual intoxication. The 
beer-shop, the ale-house, and the 
gin-palace, are the Pandora’s box to 
the poor. Hunger, wretchedness, 
filth, disease, transgressions of the 
law in every shape, spring in broods 
out of these soul-destroying dens ; 
and often even hope, that last solace 
of misery—‘ hope that comes to all’ 
—deserts the mind of him who fre- 
quents them.f 

Let us not, however, deal too 


Also the second Report of the Pentonville Prison. 


T It is calculated that more than 65,000,000/. sterling are annually expended in 
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nardly with the r. Indifferent 
to their moral and social duties, as 
many of them undoubtedly are, they 
are not wholly without excuse. 
Brought up without the rudiments 
of secular learning, and in ignorance 
of Christian truth, they can with 
difficulty be induced to see the ad- 
vantage of the one, or to feel the 
consolations of the other. Working 
hard through the week, they claim 
the Sabbath as a day of leisure, and 
often turn it into a day of especial 
sin. Still there are many natural 
virtues in their dispositions. The 
Gvoixal agsrad are broadly marked on 
their hearts. The difficulty lies in 
directing along a right channel the 
fountain of natural good; and the 
more so, inasmuch as it has already 
gathered mire and impurity in its 
course. The poor are almost invari- 
ably kind to each other in distress. 
Learn this lesson from them, ye 
wealthy! Being brothers and sisters 
in poverty, they often pinch them- 
selves to relieve the pressing wants 
of a neighbour. ‘ Certainly,’ says 
Bacon, ‘ virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant where they are in- 
eensed or crushed;’ and frequently 
have we seen the present pressure of 
the times elicit the perfume of this 
virtue among the poor. An indus- 
trious family, in full work, live in 
considerable comfort. But the ma- 
nufacturer begins to ‘ work to stock ;’ 
he can find no market for his goods. 
He is at length obliged to ‘ start three 
days a-week.’ The operative is now 
pinched ; he returns home on the 
ne ‘with the money light in 

is hand.’ He makes his way, how- 
ever, as best he can—perhaps gets a 
trifle into debt with the shopkeeper : 
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he is now, to use his own phrase, 
‘running into bad.’* But the worst 
has not yet come. Such is the com- 
mercial stagnation that the manufac- 
turer must close his mill, or he would 
run the hazard of ruin. And now 
what becomes of ‘the hands?’ A 
family of eight, say, including pa- 
rents, have to live without the regu- 
lar income of a single farthing. Their 
Sunday clothes go one by one to the 
pawn-shop ; and on these ‘ advances’ 
they exist for a short time. Mean- 
while they visit—but with great re- 
luctance—the poor-office; and the 
board of guardians allow them, pro- 
bably, 6s. a-week. But what are 6s, 
among so many? House-rent is 3s. 
weekly, and firing 1s. 3d.; so that 
1s. 9d. remain for food. ‘The clergy- 
man, it may be, lends his aid; but 
he cannot keep the family, for he has 
fifty such cases under his charge. 
In this emergency the neighbours 
and friends step in, and are fre- 
quently able, by timely assistance, to 
keep the candle of life burning till 
work is procured, and better days 
come. 

We may mention another charac- 
teristic of the poor—we hope we may 
rank it in the category of virtues— 
a grateful reliance on the clergyman 
in times of distress. Among such 
heterogeneous materials as constitute 
the mass of the lower orders, con- 
siderable numbers will ever be found 
whose especial calling it seems to be 
to abuse the Church and her minis- 
ters. Nay, we have seen a fair 
smattering of this leaven among par- 
ties who claim for themselves the 
title of ‘good Churchmen’ par ezcel- 
lence. But, as a body, the poor are 
inclined to iook up to the clergy 


the United Kingdom in intoxicating drink !—ten times the usual amount of the 
English poor-rates !—more, by 5,000,000/., than the declared value of our exports ! 
Impossible as this may, at first sight, appear, on consideration it becomes perfectly 
credible. We have the best reason for saying that the male labourers of England— 
using the term in its largest sense—including members of teetotal and temperance 
societies, spend, on the average, twenty-five per cent of their earnings in drink. 

Take the following anecdote as illustrative of a poor man’s notion of the irresistible 
attraction of liquor :—‘ Oh, Jacob, Jacob, tipsy again!’ we once said to a parish- 
ioner, whom we met tottering along considerably obfuscated. Jacob is an old pen- 
sioner, and a character. He is said to talk much in his cups about Wellington, 
Boney, and Soult. ‘ Ay,’ said Jacob, drawing himself up as well as he could into a 
military perpendicularity, —‘ ay, and yaw’d ha’ bin drank, parson, if yaw 'd bin wi” 
us!’ ‘ How is that, Jacob?’ ‘ Why,’ replied our friend, with a commanding wave 
of the hand, and in a tone of triumph, ‘it was gi’n [given] us!’ And he staggered 
off as if he had delivered himself of a most conclusive argument. - 

* This reminds us of the Greek phrase, ia} ysifov tex eras; and the Latin, in pejus 
ruit. 
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with respect. They are most irre- 
gular church-goers; or, more pro- 
perly, most regular church -absen- 
tees; but they entertain a notion, 
after all, that the ministers of the 
Establishment have their interest at 
heart, and in difficulties are willing 
to place the most implicit confidence 
in their advice. 

It would surprise many of our fair 
readers were we to relate with what 
unreserved freedom the clergyman 
is admitted into the secrets of all fa- 
mily ailments. The poor seem to 
think he is entitled to the full privi- 
lege of the doctor. We have our- 
selves made a point of declining— 
with many grateful acknowledg- 
ments—all the delicate investigations 
which old women would have pressed 
—_ us. From the non-observance 
of this rule, a clerical friend of ours, 
not long ago, was placed in a singu- 
lar predicament. We heard the tale 
from his own mouth, and can vouch 
for its truth. He has a country liv- 
ing—surrounded, however, by ma- 
nufacturing towns, and inhabited 
chiefly by hand-loom weavers. He 
acts not only as their spiritual physi- 
cian, but ‘oles equal pride in admin- 
istering to the relief of their bodily 
ailments. He is consulted by the old 
women far and wide, and is consi- 
dered unrivalled in his knowledge of 
the Pharmacopeia. Being an old 
soldier—a Waterloo officer—it is 
supposed that he picked up his skill 
somewhere abroad, or on the field of 
battle. Some go so far as to say 
that on one occasion he was shut up 
ivur-and-twenty hours with an Egyp- 
tian necromancer. One night last 
winter he was retiring to rest about 
eleven o'clock : his house was quiet, 
and his household in bed; when he 
was startled by a thundering rap at 
his door. 

‘ Holla! who’s there?’ he in- 
quired from his bedroom window. 

‘James Jackson,’ was the laconic 
answer. ‘ Mother's badly.’ 

‘Does your mother want me to- 
night ?” 

‘Ay, directly!’ was the stubborn 
reply. 

Our friend was decidedly sulky as 
he contrasted the warmth of his bed 
with the ‘cold without ;’ but, bein 
too good a disciplinarian to eee | 
ecclesiastical canons, he re-adjusted 
his coat and waistcoat, muffled up 
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his throat, threw on his veteran ro~ 
quelaure, and started off with his 
parishioner—a lubberly lad of nine- 
teen. It was a frosty, moonlight 
night ; on the two trudged over the 
crisp snow; when, after walking 
about half a mile, our friend’s temper 
began to cool by degrees; and, turn- 
ing round to his companion, he said, 
in his usual kind tone,— 

ae and is your mother very 

rly? 

‘Ay, hoo’s (she’s) vara badly at 
present.’ 

‘But she is likely to get better, I 
hope ?” 

‘Ay, ay, hoo'll mend, happen 
(perhaps), after a bit.’ 

‘What's the matter with her, do 
you know ?” 

‘O, ay, [know. Hoo’s labboring 
(in labour).’ 

* Labboring ! labboring!’ shrieked 
our friend, turning round fiercely 
upon his fellow-traveller. ‘ What 
do you mean by coming for me? 
Labboring! go for Dr. Potts this in- 
stant. Labboring! Am I a man- 
midwife, think you ?’ 

‘ Well, well,’ was the imperturb- 
able reply. ‘Folks says ye’re vara 
skilfu’ in chymistering, and’ — 
scratching his head, and looking his 

tor imploringly in the face—a 
abbor’s ten and sixpence !’ 

Patience under suffering, again, 
is a broadly-marked characteristic of 
the poor. Though, perhaps, more 
the result of habit than reflection, it 
still deserves our warmest admira- 
tion. They only who associate with 
the lower orders, and see them in 
their secret struggles after bare ex- 
istence, can tell how much they have 
to endure in times of commercial de- 
pression. It would be an appalling 
spectacle, could we behold in one 
mass the aggregate of human suffer- 
ing among the Lancashire poor dur- 
ing the last eight months. Provisions 
of all kinds at famine prices, and the 
operatives unemployed one-half their 
time! The potato was never seen 
at their tables for many months. 
Butchers’ meat, ham, and bacon, were 
equally unattainable. Oatmeal-por- 
ridge, milk, tea greatly diluted, and 
bread thinly covered with butter, 
were their chief articles of food. 
And at the time of our writing their 
condition was never worse. ‘ We're 
like to clam hard’ (we are obliged to 
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suffer much hunger), was the unso- 
phisticated remark of a little girl to 
us a few days ago. And yet they 
have hitherto borne their sufferings 
with singular endurance. Their pre- 
sent conduct is in remarkable con- 
trast with their turbulence of 1842. 
Then their privations were compara- 
tively trifling; and yet, from the 
instigation of desperate men, they 
rose against the manufacturer, jeo- 
pardised his property, desecrated 
churches, took forcible possession of 
populous towns, and resisted even 
unto blood. If the present difficul- 
ties continue, we know not, indeed, 
to what the duris urgens in rebus 
egestas may not impel the people; 
but as yet we see no shadows of com- 
ing disorder. Hardly pressed as the 
operative is, he is fully aware that 
his master is suffering no less se- 
verely ; he concludes that the ruin of 
the manufacturer must be to his own 
loss ; he sees that the interests of the 
one are bound up in the interests of 
the other; and, understanding this, 
he possesses his soul in patience, 
waiting for better times. And that 
those times be not far distant, is our 
fervent hope and sincere prayer ! 

In speaking of the praiseworthy 
endurance of the distressed operative, 
our remarks, be it understood, are 
not intended to apply universally. 
There are noisy idlers and mischief- 
making mouthers in every commu- 
nity, however small. Herein lies the 
mistake of almost all the writers on 
our manufacturing population. They 
deduce an universal conclusion from 
the induction ofa few facts, and that 
conclusion, probably, a preconceived 
one. Take, for instance, Dr. Cooke 
Taylor's Notes of a Tour in the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts of Lancashire, 
written in 1842. Every suffering 
operative is indiscriminately an ob- 
ject of admiration, and the stern en- 
durance of the Saxon would bear a 
favourable comparison with the iron- 
hearted Spartan dying on his shield. 
Every foul-mouthed Chartist is in- 
vested with the dignity of a noble- 
minded patriot struggling for the 
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freedom of his country.* The Corn- 
law is the ogre that stops the loom, 
locks up food, and devours the peo- 
ple. Alas! how unlike are the facts, 
and how false is the reasoning! Dr. 
C. Taylor is addressing Archbishop 
Whately. Has the Doctor ever read 
the ‘ Fallacies’ of his friend? If our 
Oxford memory does not deceive us, 
there is one classed under the head 
of ‘ Undue Assumption’—the logical 
non causa pro causa. Into this has 
the doctor fallen. The restrictions 
on corn are removed; but trade is 
far more prostrated than in 1842. 
We do not presume to offer in this 
place an opinion on the removal of 
the Corn-law. We ourselves have 
no faith in the promises which 
brought it about; an? entertain but 
little hope that it may eventuate 
in the good of commerce and the 
comfort of the poor. But, to our 
mind, the great fallacy consists in 
attributing our commercial stagna- 
tions to any existing law. Examine 
the instances of manufacturing de- 
pression which have recurred at in- 
tervals during the last thirty years, 
and you will find that they are al- 
most universally traceable to inci- 
dental circumstances over which the 
law, as it exists, has but little influ- 
ence. And here lies the great danger 
of fixing upon any obnoxious statute, 
and holding it up as the sole cause 
of distress: but the passions of an un- 
educated people are- far more likely 
to break forth into outrage, when 
they are concentrated on a single 
point which they are led to regard 
as the fountain-head of all their 
misery. 

As a set-off to the instances of 
endurance given by the doctor, let 
us give an anecdote illustrative of the 
same trait, and containing as good a 
moral. In the neighbourhood of 
Rochdale, it happened that a big, 
hulking collier, six feet two in his 
stockings, had an extremely diminu- 
tive wife :— 

Sic visum Veneri; cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 
Seevo mittere cum joco. 





* At page 72, the doctor gives a very graphic anecdote, which, though descriptive 


of distress, cannot but excite a smile. 


On his road to Colne—one of the most 


disorderly towns in Lancashire, by the way—he is stopped by seven determined 
Se nae who asked for relief ; and, when he offered them a shilling, it was refused 


the ‘ promise to pay’ of one of the seven had been given. 


It beats hollow the 


interesting scene of a similar kind between the resolutely-honest Mr. Tigg and the 


confiding Tom Pinch. 
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But, what was more singular, it was 
currently reported that the said little 
woman, being, in country dialect, a 
spreet,* was in the habit of thrashing 
her husband. 

‘ John,’ said his master to him one 
day, ‘they really say that your wife 
beats you. Is it true?’ 

‘Yoy, drawled John, with most 
provoking coolness. 

‘ Yoy!’ responded the master, with 
indignation. *‘ What do you mean, 

ou lout? A great thumping fel- 
ow like you, as strong as a steam- 
engine or an elephant, to let a little 
woman like your wife thrash you! 
What a blockhead you must be!’ 

‘Whoy, whoy,’ was the patient 
answer, ‘it ple-ases hor, an’ it does 
me no hort!’ 

Here, reader, wasatrue philosopher, 
one who had never heard of the Aca- 
demic or Stoic rules, but, from his 
natural powers, had practically dis- 
covered the summum bonum. Whata 
store of pent-up happiness should we 
diffuse through the world, if, in all 
our dealings with our neighbours, we 
kept in mind the collier’s answer: 
‘It ple-ases hor, an’ does me no hort!’ 

Our description of the manufac- 
turing poor would be imperfect, with- 
out some reference to the peculiarities 
of their dialect. Their vocabulary 
is very circumscribed. It contains a 
strong dash of the Saxon, with a 
considerable mixture of those non- 
descript words which are traceable to 
no root. It is, however, full of 
energy and expression. When some 
one more aspiring among them ven- 
tures upon classical ground, there is 
great danger ofa fall. It is not un- 
usual for us to be called suddenl 
to an old woman grievously ill with 
‘spavins’ (spasms) in the stomach, or 
‘ palpalation’ (palpitation) of the 
heart, or ‘conflagration’ (inflamma- 
tion) of the inside. 

‘How is Jane?’ I inquired of a 
loquacious old lady the other day. 
* How is your daughter? What did 
the doctor say of her complaint ?” 

‘Why, sir,’ she answered, ‘ he said, 
sir, she was in a very pthysical (criti- 
cal) way, indeed, sir—very pthysical.’ 
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It is well, therefore, to use much 
plainness of speech in your inter- 
course with the poor. Not, perhaps, 
that this, in many cases, is at all re- 
quired; but in some you can only 
make yourself intelligible by descend- 
ing to their level. 

‘You are sadly troubled with a 
cough,’ we once said to a very old 
woman whom we visited. She was 
evidently in doubt about our mean- 
ing, when a daughter stepped up, 
and explained to her in more ver- 
nacular idiom,— 

‘He says as yaw’re fearfully hag- 
gled wi’ a haust.’ 

This last is a very familiar word 
among the lower orders. 

‘I hausts, mun,’ said a vigorous old 
man to us the other day,—‘ I hausts 
most undeniable, and spits uncom- 
mon.’ 

We do not remember the term in 
the writings of any of the early 
English authors: it is probably a 
derivative of ‘hoarse. Again, in 
ordinary discourse with the poor, it 
is safest to avoid all flights of meta- 
phor. We heard of a young clergy- 
man not long ago being suddenly 
pulled down in his soarings of fancy: 

‘I fear, my friend,’ he said to a 
poor weaver, to whose bedside he had 
been summoned,—‘ I fear I must ad- 
dress you in the language that was 
addressed to King Hezekiah, ‘ Set 
thine house in order ; for thou shalt 
die, and not live.’’ 

* Well,’ was the man’s reply, as he 
rose languidly on his elbow, and 
pointed with his finger, ‘I think it’s 
o’ reet, but for a brick as is out be- 
hint that cupboard.’ 

Many of the. homely words in use 
among the Lancashire poor are of the 
purest and most unadulterated Saxon: 
they were the household expressions 
of all classes in England in the days 
of good Queen Bess, ere the muddy 
stream of foreign idioms had carried 
pollution into our language. ‘Come, 
get agate,{ is a very familiar ex- 
pression. ‘I'll put my neif§ i thy 
face, is a threat of dangerous im- 
port. ‘The old term ‘ wench,’ which, 
in the higher circles, conveys a some- 





* From ‘sprite,’ probably, or ‘ spirit.’ 
+ It is an old Anglo-Saxon word, and becomes in the lowlands of Scotland Host. 
$ Agate—a-gait —or, a-going: get a-going, or begin. 


§ ‘ Give me your neif, monsieur.’— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
* Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif!’— Henry IV. 
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what indelicate idea, is still used in 
of ae = Hm ons 
simply of a female, whether young, 
ined, or aged. We hevwiaest 
of a clergyman receiving a hast 
summons to baptise a new-born child, 
when, in the hurry usually attendant 
on such domestic occurrences, the 
name of Thomas was inadvertently 
given. No sooner had he got to the 
street-end on his return, than he 
heard hasty footsteps behind him, 
and the following imperative order, 
iven in as high a key as overtasked 
ungs would allow, ‘ Hollo! yaw mun 
come back: yaw mun do it ow’re 
age-an : it’s a wench ! —it’s a wench !’ 
Perhaps nowhere in her majesty's 
dominions did she receive a warmer 
welcome than in Lancashire; and yet 
we know not how far she might have 
considered herself complimented, if 
she had heard herself, as we heard 
her, styled ‘a tidy-looking little 
wench. The prince-consort was 
held by the ladies to be ‘a gradely* 
clever chap, barring his upper 
lip, which was vast fou’.’ The 
royal children were admired; but 
one loquacious dame told us that her 
*Sally and Johnny, when they had 
donned} their Sunday clothes, was 
welly (well-nigh) as smart.’ The 
wal Jettlet is almost of universal 
application: it answers to the Ame- 
rican fir. It is used as a substan- 
tive: ‘ He’s i’ rare fettle’ (condition 
of body). It is used as a verb: ‘I'll 
fettle it up belive’ § (repair it shortly). 
And, in the neighbourhood of Roch- 
dale, where the Lancashire dialect is 
in ees and the up-and-down 
style of fighting still flourishes, we 
have been told that it is not uncom- 
mon to hear a bystander cheer on 
the champion who has floored his 
antagonist, with the gentle encou- 
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ragement, ‘ Fettle hismewath (mouth) 
with a brick !’|| We have heard the 
word derived from facio, as ‘effectual.’ 
Dr. Johnson says it has the same root 
as ‘feel.’ We are ourselves inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of both sur- 
mises. We have frequently been 
amused at the discussions of scholars 
on Lancashire phrases. 

* Baggin!¥ ay, said a learned man 
in our presence, ‘ Saxon, pure Saxon! 
from the word bagan,** * bread.”’ 

‘Nosuch thing,’ said a plain-spoken 
fellow; ‘it is use the factory 
operatives carry their afternoon meal 
ina bag; hence the common phrase 
among them of ‘ getting the bag,’ or 
= sent away bag and baggage.’ 

e once heard a classical gentle- 
man derive the term anenst from 
ivavriov; whereas the phrase ‘ ow’re 
anenst,’ is but the modern ‘over 
against.’ It is not philosophical to 
go too far back for the deriva- 
tion of many Lancashire expressions. 
There is a word now used from the 
sunny banks of the Ganges to the 
frozen shores of Canada—it has be- 
come incorporated into the English 
language—namely, teetotal ; and yet 
our material eyes have rested upon 
its originator. We looked on him, 
not with the reverence that we should 
have done on a Cadmus or ‘a Colum- 
bus, but certainly not without re- 
spect. He had exhibited no powers 
of invention, for the word sprung 
out of an accident. He was a man in 
humble circumstances; and when the 
Temperance movement commenced, 
he entered warmly into the lists in 
its support. He carried his views 
on the subject further than many; 
and, when he addressed the people, 
he strongly advocated total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. Unfor- 
tunately, or fortunately, he stam- 





* It expresses something superlative : 
progress towards completion. 
+ The terms ‘don,’ do-on, and ‘ doff,’ do-off, are very common among the poor. 


‘Then up he rose and donned his clothes.’—Hamlet. 


— Macbeth. 


probably from ‘ gradually,’ as implying 


‘To doff their dire distresses.” 


‘ Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame !’— King John. 


t ‘ When your master is most busy in company, come in, and pretend to feftle 


about the room.’— DEAN Swirr. 


‘ Fettleth to the war.’ Bisnop Hatt. 


§ By that same way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, filled with rusty blood, 
And down to Pluto’s house are come belive.—Faéry Queen. 


|| As a specimen of Rochdale manners : —‘ Heigh, Jack, do’st know that felly on 


, 


th’ gray tit ? 
reply. 


a lad of seventeen was heard to say to his companion. 
‘ Then,’ responded the other, ‘ clod a stean [stone] at him.’ 


* Noa,’ was the 


| The afternoon’s meal, or ‘ drinking,’ of the work-people. 


** We do not swear by our Saxon. 
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mered; and, being emphatic on the 
word total, he mostly pronounced it 
t-t-total. What an admirable puzzle 
the term will be for some etymolo- 

ical Fox Talbot a century hence! 

e name of ‘navvy’ is now almost 
as general as that of ‘ tee-totaller.’ 
It is coextensive with railways; and 
we know not whither we must fly 
to escape them, now that Po 
Gregory XVI. is gone, and Pius IX. 
occupies the throne of the seven- 
hilled city. The word is an abbre- 
viation of * navigator ;’ not that these 
characters ever ploughed the main, 
or adventured on voyages of dis- 
covery ; but they were the workmen 
who cut the navigable canals which 
were extensively formed some half 
century ago. When, therefore, the 
railway mania sprang up, a class of 
men arose with every characteristic 
of the old ‘navvy, and nobody 
thought it worth while to change the 
name. 

We know how difficult it is to 
convey an accurate idea of the manu- 
facturing poor to the mind of a per- 
son who has never resided among 
them. The descriptions of them by 
casual visitors are mostly in extremes : 
the pictures are much larger than 
life. This is easily accounted for. 
Among the operatives, there are 
greater extremes of and evil 
than in a rural population; in the 
average, thedifference would be found 
very trifling. In order, therefore, to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of their 
qualities, your induction of facts must 
be very extended ; your acquaintance 
with their habits must be at the same 
time very minute and very enlarged. 
Of manufacturing towns themselves, 
the characteristics are widely dif- 
ferent. Some are marked by a 
general cleanliness and moral order ; 
others are notorious only for turbu- 
lence and filth. In the same town, 
again, there are mills which have not 
two properties in common, so far as 
relates to their moral or social con- 
dition. One belongs to a master who 
has a proper sense of his responsibi- 
lity; and, while he provides every 
thing requisite for the comfort and 
a of his work-people, in- 
sists at the same time that they in 
their turn shall observe a certain 
degree of decency and order in their 

eral behaviour. Another is owned 
y some sordid fellow (one of a 
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class we are happy to believe now 
rapidly diminishing) who 

his ‘hands’ in the same light as his 
iron machinery; and if they have 
only turned off so much work on a 
Saturday night, cares not a straw 
oo they beswine-drunk through- 
out the Sunday. In the same factory, 
again, the difference of character 
among the operatives is as great as 
light and darkness. Some of the 
working-class might be fit models 
for the idle rich, while others are lost 
to every gentle feeling of our nature. 
Wherefore, in examining into the 
social, intellectual, and moral con- 
dition of the manufacturing poor, the 
danger is, lest a stranger should arrive 
at some sweeping conclusion, which 
may be correct from his own limited 
induction, but which would repre- 
sent the whole truth as accurately as 
a brick of Babylon would represent 
the entirety of that departed city. 

A noble county, believe us, kind 
reader, is that of Lancaster, notwith- 
standing its tall chimneys, and black- 
mouthed coal-pits, and smoke-be- 
grimed faces, and swarthy artizans, 
and cotton-covered operatives. The 
Southern shrinks from it as a pesti- 
lence. ‘Only think of Manchester, 
your royal Ae wee Y was Brum- 
mell’s exclamation, when his regi- 
ment was ordered thither. Even the 
bishopric went begging for awhile. 
The Londoner would almost as soon 
be stuck up to the neck in a Tip- 
perary bog, as be fixed in a manu- 
facturing town. But, over the wide 
world, point out to us a district of the 
same extent as Lancashire with the 
same properties of greatness. In this 
much- maligned county there are 
fields as green, and landscapes as fair, 
as eye canreston. Nowhere is agri- 
culture, in its science and practice, 
advancing more rapidly. From be- 
neath its surface coal is dug out by 
brawny arms to turn the machinery 
of the monster factory, and to cheer 
the fireside of the humble cottage. 
From its mountain-sides the stone is 
quarried in abundance. Along its 
picturesque valleys the dancing water- 
fall is made available for turning 
the wheels of the mill, and the wild 
beauties of nature are trained to the 
service of the practical and useful. 
Railways intersect the county like 
net-work, affording unusual facilities 
of transit. On its rivers float the 
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argosies of a hundred lands; and 
from its ports are borne its manufac- 
tures to the four corners of the earth. 
Its inhabitants are characterised by a 
sterling intellect of Saxon parentage, 
polished and whetted by the daily 
attrition of commercial dealings. 
Many a strong mind has struggled 
up from the weaver's loom, till it has 
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enriched the literature of the day, or 
increased the comforts of man by its 
practical inventions. A noble coun- 
ty, indeed, with all its failings! —a 
county ‘ whose merchants are princes,’ 
whose women are ‘witches,’ and 
whose working men are strong enough 
to ‘ whip the world!’ 


MODERN CONDOTTIERI. 


With Spain for the vanguard, 
Our varied host comes ; 
And next to the Spaniard 
Beat Germany’s drums. 
Byron. 


A la guerre, comme 4 la guerre ! 
French Proverb. 


CHRONICLE of the exploits, victo- 
A ries, and mishaps, of the principal 
condottieri, free companions and mer- 
cenary bands, who, at various stormy 
periods of European history, sold 
their swords, their courage, and their 
blood, to the best bidder—combating 
for hire in the stranger’s cause — 
would form an interesting and volu- 
minous work, varied in its nature, 
striking in incident, and romantic in 
detail. During the middle ages, the 
deeds of these venal warriors were 
often intimately connected with 
events of vast importance; and dur- 
ing the third or final epoch, espe- 
cially, extending from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century, their fierce 
valour frequently turned the scale 
of victory, and brought about the fall 
of thrones and the rise of dynasties. 
In connexion with that period, the 
condottieri Visconti, and Scala, and 
Sforza, the black bands of Bourbon’s 
Constable, the Italian legions of 
Charles the Bold, the German lanz- 
knechts, and Swiss and Scottish 
guards in the service of the French 
monarchs, are associated with many 
extraordinary and sanguinary scenes. 
Not only the sack of Rome, the be- 
trayal of Burgundy’s warlike duke be- 
fore the walls of Nancy, by the infa- 
mous Campo- Basso, the exaltation of 
Francesco Sforza to the throne of Mi- 
lan, Swiss hirelings wading in Hugue- 


Dans le service de 1’ Autriche 
Le militaire n’est pas riche ; 

Chacun sait ¢a : 
Mais quand la solde est trop légére, 
L’on se console,—c’est la guerre, 

Qui la payera ! 
Aussi, morbleu! de tout bien ]’on s’em- 

pare, 
Jeunes beautés et flacons et cigarres. 
Le Chélet. 


not blood on the night of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, bloody battle-fields, and 
massacres yet more bloody, acts of 
rapine and cruelty innumerable, but 
many deeds of chivalrous devotion and 
heroic valour at once recur to our 
memory. During that stirring and 
eventful time, however, great changes 
came gradually about. The feudal 
system declined, the middle classes 
increased in influence and enlighten- 
ment, kingdoms consolidated them- 
selves, civil strife became less con- 
stant; and wars between the differ- 
ent European nations, if still of 
continual occurrence, were under- 
taken more frequently on national, 
or at least popular, grounds, and less 
often in obedience to the mere ca- 
price and ambition of rival princes 
and potentates. Military levies, when 
required, were now made by prefer- 
ence from the sons of the scil ; rather 
than from strangers, amongst whose 
motives no spark of patriotism could 
be reckoned, and whose fidelity to 
their banner, although in some in- 
stances unsurpassed, was in others 
less to be depended upon than their 
courage in the fight. Still foreign 
troops were used and encouraged in 
various countries; but the manner 
of levying and employing them was 
changed. Previously, officers of for- 
tune collected bands of desperate ad- 
venturers, whose services they sold 
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to the prince or state requiring them. 
Hence the term condottieri, or leaders, 
at first applied to the commanders 
only, but which, by corruption, has 
been often used to designate the fol- 
lowers also. These corps of free 
lances, free companions, or freeboot- 
ers, as they frequently deserved to 
be styled, were usually paid by their 
leaders—for the most part men of 
—— soldiership, valour, and 
skill in the field—and, consequently, 
obeyed their orders in preference to 
those of the sovereign in whose ser- 
vice they were temporarily engaged. 
This system wusleed ill for the em- 
ployers of these occasional troops, 
who often found themselves obliged 
to conciliate and pamper the greedy 
captains, lest these should suddenly 
draw off their forces in resentment 
of non-compliance with their unrea- 
sonable demands. Other grave in- 
conveniences resulted. An interval 
of peace threw these men, who lived 
upon war, out of work, and then 
they were apt to get up a small war 
on their own account, or, failing that, 
to split into formidable gangs of rob- 
bers. Thus, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Compugnies Grandes—a 
sort of equivalent for the Italian con- 
dottieri, which had sprung up in 
France during the long wars with 
England—committed such excesses, 
that the peasants of several southern 
provinces armed themselves, and 
banded together, under the name of 
Paciferes, for their extermination. 
The outlaws, for a moment wealzencd, 
soon re-appeared, giving themselves 
the name of Zard-venus, or Late- 
comers ; and in 1361 they gained a 
victory over the royal troops at Brig- 
nais, near Lyons, in which fight the 
Constable Jaeques de Bourbon lost his 
life. France was only freed from them 
by Dugueselin, who induced them to 
accompany him to Spain, to fight for 
Henry Trastamare against Peter the 
Cruel. These, and many similar oc- 
currences, made it manifest that there 
could be no order or security in 
countries liable to be overrun during 
a period of peace by formidable 
bands of reckless and insubordinate 
soldiery ; and the formation and ex- 
istence of free companies, inde- 
— of any national army, came 
ittle by little to be discouraged. 


When foreign auxiliaries were needed 
by state or sovereign, they were in- 
VOL. XXXVII. NO, CCXYIIL. 
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corporated with the army, and often 
commanded by officers of the coun- 
try into whose service they entered. 
And from the close of the middle 
ages, up to the present century, we 
find regiments and brigades of Swiss, 
Irish, Walloons, and Scotch, serving, 
for the most part with great fidelity 
and bravery, under the colours of 
nearly every sovereign in Europe. 
In our own pacific times, when kings 
and governments as anxiously avoid 
wars as they formerly lightly en- 
gaged in them, the sword has become 
Tess than ever a profession, and fo- 
reign mercenaries are more than ever 
discountenanced. ‘To most countries 
a system of conscription secures an 
abundant supply of defenders; in 
others, volunteers are recruited with- 
out difficulty from the idlers and 
supernumeraries ofa rapidly increas- 
ing population ; the services of aliens 
are seldom required, and generally 
rejected ; and few men care to bear 
arms under any flag but that of their 
native land. Nevertheless, the sol- 
dier of fortune, who looks to his 
sword for his bread, careless of the 
cause in which he draws it, is still 
to be met with. In all countries 
men are found, who, partly in obedi- 
ence to their combative instinct, 
partly through love of an idle and 
irregular life, and frequently because 
they are unfit for other occupations, 
are willing and eager to enter any 
service where a prospect of promo- 
tion, a promise of pay, and a chance 
of good quarters, and, perhaps, of a 
little pillage and loose living, are 
held out as allurements. Specimens 
of this species of adventurer are not 
unknown even in England, and 
may be seen in the streets of Lon- 
don, where the uninitiated are apt to 
take them for foreigners, to whom 
they often assimilate by certain pecu- 
liarities of gait, physiognomy, and 
costume, by hirsute upper lips, sun- 
burned countenances, and economy of 
linen. With swaggering stride and 
seedy surtout, ‘close buttoned to the 
chin, they pound the pavement of 
the principal thoroughfares, grum- 
bling at the piping times of peace, and 
offering up fervent aspirations for 
the outbreak of some comfortable 
civil war—no matter whether in 
Spitzbergen or Australia, Texas or 
Tartary—in which they may take a 
share ; living at quarters more or less 
c 
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free ; exempt, in great measure, from 
the checks and cares of civilisation ; 
and selling, for a tithe of their 
amount, to cash-encumbered and 
speculative commissaries, the paper- 
promises which, in nine cases out of 
ten, such mercenaries receive in lieu 
of pay. Some of these gentlemen of 
warlike and roving propensities have 
passed through as many services as 
Rittmeister Dalgetty himself, and 
have smelt powder in every quarter 
of the globe,—Africa perhaps cx- 
cepted, where, although there is no 
lack of fighting, neither the French 
nor Abd-el-Kader seem particularly 
solicitous of English auxiliaries. 
With that exception, they may be 
said to have fought their way round 
the world. They have flashed steel 
and pulled trigger for republicanism 
in South America, for Donna Maria 
in Portugal, and Donna Isabella in 
Spain, or, perhaps, for Miguel and 
Carlos ; seeing that such heroes—sel- 
dom particular about political prin- 
ciples—for the most part will toss 
up their beavers for the Rey Neto, as 
willingly as for the sovereign people; 
and fight as well beneath the lilies 
of legitimacy, as under the democrat’s 
tri-coloured emblem. As in the case 
of the aforesaid Dalgetty, pay and 
provend are their chief considera- 
tions in taking service. Texas was 
at one time favoured with the atten- 
tions of many of these soldados of 
fortune; only the other day a party 
of them meditated a descent upon 
the unfortunate republic of Ecuador; 
and, at the present moment, there 
can be little doubt that some have 
found their way to Mexico, and are 
gathering fresh laurels and hard dol- 
lars under the orders of those va- 
liant men of war, Pillow and Twiggs. 

But the English character is not 
essentially military; and other na- 
tions furnish in greater quantity the 
food for powder we now speak of. 
Poland, whose sons, like most of the 
Slavonian races, make excellent sol- 
diers ; Germany, Italy, even France 
(notwithstanding the immense num- 
ber of men her own armies employ), 
supply much larger quotas than 
England to any heterogeneous corps 
which a sudden demand for mercen- 
ary troops calls into existence. The 
Poles, especially, deprived of country 
and national rights, and driven— 
many of them—by political causes, 
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from the land of their birth, gladly 
seize opportunities of earning a sol- 
dier’s scanty pay and coarse rations, 
Men of that unfortunate nation are 
often to be found serving as privates 
in the ranks of foreign armies, al- 
though their education and original 
station in life have been superior to 
those of many of the officers com- 
manding them. In some services, 
exceptions have been made in their 
favour to rules prohibiting foreign- 
ers from holding commissions. And, 
doubtless, were a European war un- 
fortunately to break out, it would be 
no difficult matter for any nation 
possessing their sympathies to raise 
from that ill-used and broken people 
armies as numerous and brave as 
those Polish legions which fought 
for Napoleon in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. 

We have been led into these re- 
flections by the perusal of a book of 
considerable interest, the work ofa 
young Dane, named Von Rosen, who, 
after receiving an education that qua- 
lified him for better things, enlisted 
as a private sentinel in the French 
Foreign Legion. We are not made 
acquainted with the reasons that in- 
duced him to take so desperate a step ; 
and it would be unfair to infer, from 
certain indications of a wilful and 
petulant character apparent in his 
pages, that those reasons were not of 
the most valid or praiseworthy de- 
scription. Be that as it may, on 
the 6th of June, 1834, he engaged 
himself at Toulon for three years’ 
service, and proceeded to Algiers. 
There he remained about a year, and 
was then sent to Spain, where he 
completed his time, leaving the ser- 
vice with the humble grade of fourier 
or sergeant, as sole reward for much 
suffering and hardship, and for seve- 
ral severe wounds. Returning to 
his own country, he found small en- 
couragement to remain there ; friends 
looked coldly upon him, employment 
was not to be had; and it was in 
consequence of this, he assures us, 
rather than from a restlessness of 
disposition and thirst after adventure, 
that he again bent his steps south- 
wards, once more to seek service in 
the only country where fighting was 
just then in fashion. At the Spanish 
frontier he was advised to join Muia- 
gorri, who was making a feeble at- 
tempt to put an end to the civil war 
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in Biscay and Navarre, by calling 
upon his countrymen to quit the 
banner of Don Carlos for that of 
Paz y Fueros, Peace and their rights. 
Muiiagorri gave him a lieutenancy 
in his new levies; but the corps being 
soon afterwards dissolved, Rosen, 
after a few months’ service, again 
found his occupation gone. This dis- 
appointment effectually disgusted 
him with Spain, where he had al- 
ready, in common with his surviving 
eomrades of the Foreign Legion, 
been shamefully treated and unpaid. 
Twice deceived, he vowed to be 
duped no more; and repeating the 
lines,— 
Dos vezes, y no mas 
Espafia, me engafaras ! 

he returned to Denmark. There he 
has occupied his leisure with the 
production of two very agreeable 
volumes, containing the narrative of 
his Spanish adventures. They are 
written in German, with which lan- 
guage Mr. Rosen, who passed some 
time at the University of Heidelberg, 
is perfectly familiar. The Bilder aus 


Spanien und der Fremdenlegion are 
less interesting as giving an episodical 


view of a civil war, concerning which 
much has been already written, than 
as a faithful and characteristic record 
of the habits, feats, and misfortunes, 
of a body of troops, composed of as 
many different nations, and as strongly 
imbued with some of the soldier's 
worst vices and highest virtues, as 
the most motley band of mercenary 
men-at-arms that ever couched lance 
and primed musketoon in the fierce 
and oft-recurring contests of the 
middle ages. Mr. Rosen writes in an 
easy, soldier-like style, without the 
least assumption or bravado; recounts 
his evil deeds as well as his good 
ones, his momentary weaknesses and 
occasional transgressions, as frankly 
as his acts of gallantry and generosity ; 
and, without a word of self-praise or 
gasconade, impresses his reader with 
the conviction that he is a good- 
hearted, hot-headed young map, oc- 
casionally rather too apt to criticise 
his superiors and censure their con- 
duct, but still an obedient subordi- 
nate, a good comrade, and a cool, 
steady soldier in the field. Towards 
the Legion, as a body, he displays as 
much impartiality as when speaking 
of himself. He does not concea! the 
fact, that they were as great scamps 
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in quarters as good soldiers in action ; 
and it is a very pardonable esprit 
de corps, particularly when three- 
fourths of the men he speaks of have 
died the soldier’s death, that makes 
him pass lightly and briefly over his 
comrades’ faults to expatiate, with 
visible pleasure, upon the numerous 
occasions when, under most unfa- 
vourable circumstances, and opposed 
to overwhelming numbers, they 
shewed themselves as stanch and 
daring as any troops that ever drove 
cartridge into musket-barrel. 

The Foreign Legion—better known 
as the Algerine Legion, its first cam- 
paigns having been in Africa—owes 
its origin to the Revolution of July, 
1830, soon after which France was 
overrun by a host of foreigners, for 
the most part restless adventurers, 
who styled themselves political re- 
fugees, but whose subsequent mis- 
conduct made it probable that the 
erimes which drove many of them 
from their own countries were more 
akin to highway robbery than to high 
treason. It would never have done, 
however, for the newly-established 
Liberal government of the Citizen 
King to refuse an asylum to these 
self-styled martyrs to Liberty’s cause ; 
and, as it was necessary to feed and 
employ them, a law was passed 
by the Chambers in March, 1831, 
authorising the formation of a fo- 
reign corps in the French service, 
to be employed out of France. Uni- 
form, pay, and regulations, were the 
same as those of the French infantry 
of the line. <A large’ proportion of 
the officers were French, and the 
men were classed, according to na- 
tions, in different battalions. Towards 
the end of 1831, a body of nearly 
two thousand men was raised, and 
shipped to Algiers, greatly to their 
disgust, for they had expected to be 
employed in a European war, then 
anticipated by many. Recruiting 
went on apace, and, in 1834, the 
Legion, in spite of Bedouin bullets 
and scimitars, numbered more than 
five thousand men, a large number of 
Poles having joined the ranks sub- 
sequently to their own abortive re- 
volution. The following year, France, 
compelled by the Treaty of Quadru- 
ple Alliance to assist the Constitu- 
tional cause in the Peninsula, trans- 
ferred the Legion to the service of 
Spain. 
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The manner of the transfer was 
disgraceful to the French govern- 
ment, in entering whose service the 
Poles, Italians, Germans, and other 
foreigners composing the corps, knew 
that they would receive regular pay 
and rations, and be as well cared for 
as the nature of the duty they were 
sent upon would permit. Ona sudden 
they were declared to be discharged 
from the service of France, and to 
have volunteered into that of Spain, 
and forthwith were sent on board 
transports, without any option being 
given them of declining to fight for 
the rights of her Catholic majesty. 
The change was from the employ of 
a solvent and regular paymaster, to 
that of a shufflimg and _ penniless 
bankrupt. ‘The poor foreigners were 
infamously treated in Spain; and 
when, after two years’ hard fighting, 
a few hundred men (for the most 
part crippled invalids) were all that 
remained of six thousand hardy sol- 
diers, they were left to pine in a 
depot at Saragossa, penniless and 
without resource, and at last were 
sent back to France, with passeports 
@indigence, such as are given to 
vagabonds, entitling them to receive 
three-halfpence a league from the 
authorities as they passed on their 
way to their distant homes. 

There was no small excitement in 
the usually quiet town of Tarragona 
when, on the 17th August, 1833, six 
strong battalions of bearded foreigners, 
bronzed by the sun of Africa and 
scarred by Arab sabres, landed in 
barges and fishing-boats from the 
little fleet of transports that had taken 
them on board at Algiers, Oran, 
Bugia, and Bona. From the land of 
the Moor, the ancient enemy of 
Spain, the strangers came, preceded 
by rumours of gallant deeds on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
And good report found confirmation 
in the martial mien of the adven- 
turers, as, with music at their head, 
they marched into the town, escorted 
by a joyous andadmiring crowd. At 
windows and on tapestried balconies 
stood the tawny beauties of Catalonia, 
casting kind and approving glances 
on the fair-haired, blue-eyed Germans 
and Poles, who passed in stately ar- 
ray before them. Vivan los Arge- 
linos! was the cry; flowers strewed 
the streets, from open door and win- 
dow wine and cakes were handed 
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to the soldiers, and, according to 
Spanish custom, rockets rose hissing 
and crackling into the summer sun- 
shine. Fresh from the lonely camps 
and blockhouses of Algeria, where, 
for years together, they had seen no 
human faces save those of their com- 
rades and of hostile Bedouins, the 
Legion were as much astonished as 
delighted at this enthusiastic recep- 
tion, and indulged in castle-building 
to an extent which their subsequent 
experience of Spain by no means 
justified. 

On landing at Tarragona, the or- 
ganisation of the Foreign Legion 
underwent a sudden and total change. 
In Africa it had been divided into 
German, Dutch, Polish, and Italian 
battalions ; but, during the twenty 
days’ sail to Spain, the Corsican gene- 
ral, Bernelle, who commanded it, had 
resolved to amalgamate the various 
nations. Well acquainted with the 
desperate character of many of his 
soldiers, he foresaw difficulty in en- 
forcing discipline under the tempta- 
tions and hardships to which they 
would be exposed, a difficulty likely 
to be enhanced by keeping the men 
of each country distinct. So, upon 
the first parade, they were all mingled 
together and divided into six new 
battalions, in each of which were to 
be found individuals from half the 
countries in Europe. It was a judi- 
cious precaution, although insuffi- 
cient, as afterwards appeared, to check 
insubordination and desertion. At 
first, however, neither of these, the 
soldier’s greatest crimes, shewed 
themselves in the ranks of the Ar- 
gelinos. Full of hope, exulting in 
the change from an African desert to 
a Spanish city, and their self-love 
stimulated by a host of flattering 
and encouraging proclamations, issued. 
by their own general and by the 
Spanish authorities, they beheld 
every thing through a rose-coloured 
medium. When they had taken up 
their quarters in an old convent, a 
day was passed in furbishing their 
equipments, and then a liberal issue 
of pay was made, and three days’ 
entire liberty given them, that they 
might enjoy themselves after the 
fatigues of the voyage, and before 
entering upon those of the campaign. 
With a heap of Spanish copper money 
in their pockets, with whose value 
most of them were wholly unac- 
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quainted, the reckless, light-hearted 
mercenaries plunged into all manner 
of dissipation. Of every known re- 
ligion,—Christians of all denomina- 
tions, Jews, and even Mahomedans, 
there was yet one deity whom they 
all adored, and he was the pagan god, 
Bacchus. The streets of Tarragona 
offered a curious spectacle during 
those three days’ debauch. On the 
public squares, against the walls of 
the churches, and at each street 
corner, the Tarragonese, who soon 
discovered the prevailing weakness 
of their guests, established booths 
and temporary taverns, where the 
strong Catalan wine flowed contin- 
uously from huge black pig-skins ; 
and bread, and fruit, and sardines 
fried in oil, were supplied, at ex- 
tremely low prices, to the greedy 
consumers. ‘The Germans stuck to 
the wine-skin, and played havoc on 
the fruit baskets; the Poles and 
Dutch preferred the aguardiente, 


which reminded them of their na- 
tional schnapps; the Italians de- 
voured the fish, and made love to 
the fishwomen, greatly assisted by 
the similarity of language; whilst 


the Frenchmen ate and drank less, 
but talked more, than any of their 
comrades, making tender and in- 
comprehensible declarations to the 
women, careless whether they were 
understood, and astonishing the Span- 
ish soldiers and National Guards by 
tremendous fictions about their Afri- 
can exploits. Mr. Rosen gives a 
lively picture of the three days’ 
saturnalia, but is compelled to admit, 
that already, at this early period, the 
Legion were guilty of reprehensible 
excesses, not to be excused even by 
the license of the time. Already, 
too, a project of desertion was dis- 
covered on the part of several Ita- 
lians, whom a priest had persuaded 
to go over to the Carlists. A woman 
betrayed them, and the soldiers were 
arrested, but the priest had time to 
escape. 

Josef Bernelle, the general of the 
Legion, had proved himself, in Africa, 
a brave and able officer. In Spain, 
if we believe Mr. Rosen, he tar- 
nished his good fame by prefer- 
ring, on all occasions, his personal 
advantage to his soldiers’ weal. We 
even find him taxed with positive 
dishonesty, and with appropriating to 
himself all, or the greater part, of 
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the five dollars’ bounty granted by 
the Spanish government to each man 
of the Legion. Barring his avarice 
and selfishness, he was by no means 
a bad leader for a foreign corps in 
the service of Spain, and this the 
chronicler of the Argelinos freely 
admits. He had served in Spain 
before, and knew that it is a Spanish 
weakness to be imposed upon by 
display and ostentation. Accord- 
ingly, he surrounded himself with 
a brilliant staff, far too numerous 
for the number of his _ troops, 
which, all included, were under seven 
thousand men, in six battalions of 
infantry, without cavalry or artillery. 
He formed a guard of honour for his 
own person, composed entirely of 
bearded pioncers, and caused several 
Spanish officers to be attached to his 
staff. He néver shewed himself 
abroad without this escort and at- 
tendance, and not unfrequently his 
xomp and love of show degenerated 
into the kind of military charlatanry 
which has always been a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of condottieri. He 
was stimulated to all this glitter and 
pageantry by his young wife, a pretty 
coquette, who appears to have cut a 
very important figure in the affairs 
of the French Legion, and to have 
been any thing but popular with the 
many, although greatly admired and 
courted by a few. Rosen, who, we 
fear, is a scandalous dog, is very un- 
gallant in his strictures on her con- 
duct ; and, if all the freaks he ascribes 
to her really occurred, she certainly, 
to say the least, was a lady of very 
considerable levity. She had been 
attached to the person of some French 
princess—as maid of honour, she 
said,—as chambermaid, Rosen un- 
civilly asserts; and had largely con- 
tributed, by her activity and intrigue, 
to her husband’s promotion. In 
Spain, she frequently accompanied 
the Legion on its marches,—often on 
horseback in man’s clothes ; at other 
times in a carriage drawn by mules, 
and escorted by a detachment of the 
body-guard. A dame of considerable 
spirit and courage, she more than 
once fearlessly exposed herself to 
Carlist bullets. Bernelle, firm and 
resolute with his subordinates, was 
submissive as a lamb to his pretty 
wife, to whose influence the soldiers 
attributed many of his unpopular 
measures ; and often, when she rode 
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in man’s attire, and girt with an 
aide-de-camp’s scarf, along the flank 
of the column, epithets of greater 
energy than decency were muttered 
between the teeth of the Argelinos. 
The Spaniards openly styled her, da 
puta Francesa; also, Isabella IIL., 
queen of the Legion. She was ac- 
cused of meddling with promotion, 
and of procuring the advancement of 
those whose handsome faces found 
favour in her sight. Bernelle had 
power given him, immediately on his 
arrival in Spain, to bestow commis- 
sions and promotion according to his 
good-will and pleasure; decorations 
conferred by him were also to be 
immediately confirmed at Madrid. 

Of course (says that shocking fellow, 
Rosen), Madame Bernelle did not let this 
privilege lie idle; and many a cross of 
St. Ferdinand and of Isabel was bestowed 
by her fair hand upon her favourites,— 
young officers with smooth faces. Ber- 
nelle’s family was not forgotten, and a 
host of cousins and nephews were im- 
ported from France to take their share of 
the good things going. One of madame’s 
domestics received a lieutenant’s epau- 
lettes ; and her cook, a Parisian scamp, 
who had joined at Toulon, equipped as if 
he had just escaped from the galleys, 
received the Cross of Isabella, although 
spit and spoon were the only weapons he 
had ever wielded. Amongst the officers, 
a German Jew was made Knight of the 
Order of ‘ Isabella the Catholic !’ 

The bravest and most popular 
officer in the Algerine Legion was 
Colonel Conrad, a native of Stras- 
burg. He was cut out for a con- 
dottiere. His dashing courage, his 
affability and kindly disposition, frank 
manner, and occasionally well-timed 
familiarity, made him adored by his 
followers, and procured him the re- 
putation ofthe soldier’s friend. Few 
names were better known and more 
respected than that of Conrad by 
both contending parties during the 
rw of his service in the Peninsula. 

e had served under Napoleon, sub- 
sequently in Africa, and landed in 
Spain with the Legion as second in 
command. Dissatisfied, however, with 
Bernelle’s proceedings, he left Spain 
at the beginning of 1836, and, re- 
turning to France, resumed his rank 
in the French army. Towards the 
close of the same year he was in 
command ofa regiment at Bayonne, 
when he received a pressing invitation 
to recross the Pyrenees, and assume 
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that of the Foreign Legion, from 
which Bernelle had retired. This 
invitation his love of action induced 
him to accept. 

Certain Byronic associations might 
cause many to associate with the 
name of Conrad the idea of a pic- 
turesque, romantic-looking bravo, 
with sallow cheek and coal-black 
curls, and of tall and elegant form. 
The Conrad of the Algerines was 
nothing of all this, although he was 
as remarkable for headlong and chi- 
valrous courage as any hero ever 
sketched by poet. He was a short, 
broad-shouldered Alsatian, with a 
pleasant German countenance, and 
the look and bearing of a thorough 
soldier, At the period of his Spanish 
campaigns he was about fifty years 
of age, and the lower part of his face 
was covered with a bushy beard. 
Entertaining a huge dislike to the 
regulation cocked-hat, he always 
wore, except on grand parades, a 
French kepi, a little foraging-cap of 
red cloth, without a peak, and with 
a gold band round it. A capital 
linguist, he lost no opportunity of 
increasing his popularity and en- 
couraging his men by conversing with 
them in their own tongue, and often 
in a sort of humorous tone which 
never failed to win their hearts. He 
knew the peculiarities ofeach nation, 
and even of individuals ; and was so 
good a physiognomist, that he recog- 
nised a man’s country at a glance. 
He would ride through the ranks, 
during, long and painful marches, on 
the famous white Arabian he had 
brought from Africa, giving fresh 
heart and courage to the foot-sore 
soldiery by a few kind and appro- 
priate words, always responded to by 
cheers for Conrad. 

‘Where do we halt to-day, co- 
lonel?’ the Germans would say. 

‘ Never mind, lads,’ was Conrad's 
reply, in his Alsatian dialect ; ‘there’ll 
be good wine there, never fear. Ha, 
bei Gott, Jungen, marschiz nur !” 

Then, to some lagging Piedmont- 
ese,— 

* Fate, fate, soldado ; questu sera 
la buena polenta !” 

And he would push forward, fol- 
lowed by hearty hurras, promising 
the Poles a dobera mudka, and the 
Dutchmen een gut soopchen. The 
Germans were his favourites, and he 
was never better pleased than when 
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they sang upon the march their sol- 
diers’ songs, in which he himself 
would sometimes join. 

Shortly after his arri¥al in Spain, 
Conrad, with three battalions, was 
attached to the division of the Span- 
ish general Pastor, who was then 
pursuing Ros d’Eroles, one of the 
most noted Carlist leaders in Cata- 
lonia. ‘The Carlist threw himself, 
with his band, consisting of several 
thousand men, into the little town of 
Pobla, situated on the river Noguera, 
which flows completely round it. 
The only ingress to the place was 
over a strongly fortified bridge, and 
Pastor declared he had not enough 
men at his back to drive the enemy 
out of so formidable a position. 

‘What, general,’ Conrad cried, pro- 
voked at such irresolution, ‘ retreat 
now! Never! I will take the place 
with my own men!’ 

And, without waiting for answer or 
permission from Pastor, he sprang 
upon his white Arabian, put himself 
at the head of a company of gre- 
nadiers, ordered the bugles to sound 
a charge, and galloped forward to 
the bridge, waving his red cap, by 
way of banner, at the end of his gold- 
headed baton. With levelled bay- 
onets the grenadiers kept close at his 
heels, and the remainder of his three 
battalions followed. ‘They were re- 
ceived with a severe fire from the 
Carlists thronging the bridge, but 
this did not check them. They 
pressed across, driving the defenders 
into the town, and out of it again, 
in the utmost confusion. Dashing 
through the water, the Carlists fied 
in wild disorder to the adjacent 
mountains, followed to a considerable 
distance by the Spanish troops, who 
now came up, encouraged by the 
success of Conrad’s bold onslaught. 
Fifty Carlists were killed, and fifty 
more taken, in the town itself, whilst 
Ros d’Eroles escaped with difficulty, 
and severely wounded. The loss of 
the Algerines was trifling. Conrad 
had an epaulet shot away, and a 
couple of bullets through his coat, 
but was himself unhurt. The same 
good fortune attended him in his 
—— and subsequent campaigns. 

ith the exception ofa scratch upon 
the hand, and a bruise or two from 
spent balls, he was never hit till he 
received the bullet that caused his 
death. 
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General Pastor, who, according to 
the strict letter of military discipline, 
might have blamed Conrad’s impe- 
tuous and unauthorised charge, was 
generous enough to overlook the 
transgression in consideration of the 
successful result, although the latter 
was a tacit reproach on his own tar- 
diness. And, as a reward to the 
brave foreigners who had shewn an 
example to their Spanish comrades, 
he gave them permission to sack 
Pobla for two hours. The Algerines 
shewed themselves at least us active 
in stripping the town of its portable 
valuables, as they had been in clear- 
ing it of the Carlists; and Pobla 
being a rich place, many a private 
soldier secured an amount of booty 
which, in more provident hands, 
would have formed a handsome re- 
serve fund for a rainy day. But 
wealth so easily acquired usually goes 
as fast, and soldiers on active service 
have little notionofeconomy. With 
or without permission, the gentlemen 
of the Algerine Legion seem to have 
made a pretty constant practice of 
plunder, and some of the scenes of 
rapine described by Mr. Rosen re- 
mind us rather of the excesses of a 
band of brigands, than of the usages 
of civilised warfare. In the Cata- 
lonian town of Talarn, notorious for 
the addiction of the inhabitants to 
the cause of Don Carlos, orders were 
given not to plunder; but these 
orders were neither obeyed nor en- 
forced. The wine-cellars were broken 
open, the casks and bottles drained, 
and the furniture of the houses used 
for fire-wood. 


Not far from the church (says Mr. 
Rosen), I saw a great light proceeding 
from the windows of a spacious mansion. 
Anticipating a conflagration, I hurried to 
the house, and found it occupied by a 
dozen Polish soldiers, who had slaugh- 
tered a pig, and were cooking it whole in 
a monstrous caldron over a fire made on 
the floor of a room, and fed with books, 
which they brought in heaps out of the 
adjoining apartments. I wished to stop 
these Vandals in their work of destruc- 
tion, and to save what remained of a rich 
and valuable library ; but the rude Vol- 
hynians, unable to comprehend the cause 
of my indignation, and with the fumes of 
the brandy-keg in their head, laughed me 
to scorn, and pitched a few dozen more 
volumes into the flames. I rescued one 
on the passage—a volume of Buffon’s 
Natural History. Unable to control 
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the destroyers, I went to my captain, 
and reported the case to him ; but, ap- 
parently, he was no great bookworm, for 
he merely shrugged his shoulders, and I 
had to leave the library to its fate. I 
found room in my knapsack for a volume 
of Don Quivxote (an elegant edition) ; and 
a charming little oil-painting of muleteers 
in a venta. 


With which literary and artistical 
spoils Rosen betook himself to his 
quarters, where he found the soldier 
who oiticiated as servant to himself 
and the sergeant-major busy catering 
for their supper. He had caught a 
turkey-hen, and stumbled upon a 
store of chocolate, and was preparing 
to cook the former with a sauce com- 
posed of the latter. With much 
difficulty Rosen compelled him to 
abstain from this culinary solecism, 
and the turkey, dressed au naturel, 
and fianked by a bottle of sherry, 
afforded an excellent meal. Mean- 
while the work of plunder went on, 
and the church, as may be supposed, 
found little favour at the hands of 
this crew of Jews, heathens, and he- 
retics, who ransacked even the ward- 
robe of the Virgin Mary. ‘The 
sutler of the company, a pretty Pro- 
vencale, to whom Providence had 
recently sent a little soldier, without, 
at the same time, providing her with 
baby-linen, dressed the child in the 
beautiful silken swaddling-clothes of 
the infant Jesus, and draped herself 
picturesquely with a richly -em- 
broidered stole.’ Rosen and his ser- 
geant were still lingering over their 
turkey-bones and sherry-bottle, when 
they were disturbed by a great out- 
ery, and, hurrying to the spot, they 
found the book-burning, pork-eating, 
brandy-drinking Poles on the point 
of making an auto da fé of a poor 
devil of a Carlist, whom they had 
discovered, whilst exploring a cellar, 
lurking behind a cask. ‘The un- 
lucky Spaniard swore he was a ci- 
vilian—a servant of the house, but a 
belt full of cartridges and a musket 
belied his assertions; and, but for 
Rosen and the sergeant, he would 
inevitably have shared the fate of 
Buffon’s Natural History. Similar 
scenes were enacted during the whole 
of that night. In some of the streets 
the gutters ran with wine, from 
casks and skins which the soldiers, 
when the contents were not to their 
taste, wantonly stove and ripped 
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up. Upon the market-place an ox 
was roasted whole, over a huge fire 
made of furniture from the neigh- 
bouring hdhses; and, in a cellar, a 
drunken soldier was literally drowned 
in wine, with which the floor was 
covered to the depth of several feet. 
These infernal revels, worthy of 
Hungarian Pandours, or Cossacks 
from the Don, were unchecked by the 
officers, who did not shew themselves 
out of their quarters; and it was 
afterwards understood that the plun- 
der. of the place had been winked at, 
as an example to other rebellious 
towns in the neighbourhood. 

Some time after his exploit at 
Pobla, Conrad, still detached with 
his three battalions from the head- 
quarters of the Legion, was opposed 
to the division of the Carlist general, 
Guergue, with whom he had several 
smart and successful encounters in 
the mountains of Arragon. In one 
of these he very nearly got the worst 
of it. He had arrived at nightfall at 
the little town of Angues, and his 
troops, weary with a long march, 
were halted in a large olive wood, 
whilst the quartermasters went to 
arrange about billets. Conrad, how- 
ever, had been shamefully misled by 
his scouts as to the position of the 
enemy ; for when the quartermasters 
entered Angues, they found it full of 
the enemy, and narrowly escaped 
capture. Returning breathless to 
their comrades, who lay upon the 
ground behind their piled arms, they 
spread the alarm, but almost ai the 
same moment a squadron of Carlist 
lancers, followed, in double - quick 
time, by a strong force of infantry, 
fell upon the tired Algerines. ‘These 
had no time to form ranks or squares ; 
more cavalry and infantry came up, 
and a bloody mélée ensued, the dark- 
ness increasing the confusion. It was 
less a battle than a number of single 
combats, in which every man fought 
desperately for his life, aware that 
attempt at flight would ensure his 
destruction. The Legion had no 
cavalry, and that of the Carlists 
played havoc amongst their broken 
masses of infantry. In the darkness, 


and favoured by the level ground, 
lance and sabre proved more than a 
match for the bayonet, and many of 
the gallant Legionaries were ridden 
down and trampled under the feet of 
the mules on which the Carlists were, 
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for the most part, mounted. The 
struggle lasted a full hour, during 
which numerous gallant charges with 
the bayonet were executed by de- 
tached parties of the Algerines. 
Conrad was omnipresent during the 
fight, ever appearing where there was 

reatest need of him, and encouraging 
his men by word and action. With 
his own hand he struck one of the 
Carlist leaders from his horse. Still 
neither party lost ground, and the 
combat continued on the same spot, 
until, at last, Conrad managed to get 
together a few hundred men, and, 
favoured by the darkness, led them 
round unobserved on the enemy's 
flank and rear. With a loud: cheer 
they fell upon the Carlists, who, 
taking them for fresh troops, broke 
and fied, closely followed by their 
opponents. After a vain attempt to 
hold the town, they finally retreated 
in great confusion. But the glory of 
this victory, over superior numbers, 
and under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, was dearly bought by 
the conquerors, who had three hun- 
dred men killed, and nearly as many 
wounded. 

Not long after this bloody affair, 
the Foreign Legion left Arragon, and 
marched through part of Navarre to 
the town of Logrojio, whither the 
fame of their exploits had preceded 
them, and where they were received 
with enthusiasm. Bands of music 
went out to meet and escort them 
into the town, the balconies were full 
of ladies, the houses hung with flags 
and garlands,—on all sides a welcome 
was shouted to the brave Argelinos. 
But when Conrad, who marched at 
the head of the fourth battalion, was 
seen approaching on his white charger, 
the cheers and vivas, the fluttering 
of kerchiefs and waving of fair hands, 
knew no bounds. He could hardly 
proceed for the crowds that pressed 
around his horse, eager to catch a 
sight of the hero of Pobla and An- 
gues. ‘ Viva Conrad!’ shouted the 
mob. ‘ Viva!’ was repeated in the 
silver tones of the dark-eyed dames 
thronging the windows ; and Conrad 
bowed his thanks around, bending to 
his horse’s mane, whilst his martial 
visage was lighted up with pleasure. 
Such moments as those compensate 
the soldier for countless toils and 
hardships. Of Bernelle, who rode at 
the head of the column, no particular 
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notice was taken. Far less known 
for his achievements than his gallant 
lieutenant, he was also far less popu- 
lar, and 
No man cried, ‘ God save him!’ 

This difference in their reception 
may not improbably have added to 
the disfavour with which Bernelle 
already viewed his subordinate, who 
was the head of a sort of opposition 
composed of a number of officers dis- 
contented with the conduct of their 
commander. Be this as it may, less 
than a month later the smothered 
ill-will between the two chiefs bréke 
out into an open quarrel; and Con- 
rad left the Legion and started for 
Paris, to make a report of Bernelle’s 
mal-administration. ‘This departure 
removed the principal check upon 
the Corsican, who now gave free scope 
to his caprices and those of his wife. 
He was excessively severe, but not 
without necessity ; for the Algerines, 
who at first had little temptation to 
desertion or mutiny, were disgusted 
with the sufferings of a winter cam- 
paign, and shewed strong tendencies 
to both. After several days’ fighting 
and bivouacking in the wet and snow 
of January, they were marched nine 
days on end, and then were ordered 
to prepare for a full-dress inspection 
on the morrow. ‘This was, to say the 
least, inconsiderate, and the soldiers’ 
dissatisfaction broke out in audible 
murmurs. Bernelle was not the man 
to overlook such symptoms of insub- 
ordination. Iie pitched upon a poor 
fellow who had grumbled rather 
more loudly than his fellows, ordered 
out a firing-party, and shot him on 
the spot. Such cruel rigour was, 
perhaps, necessary to preserve dis- 
cipline amongst the lawless merce- 
naries; but Bernelle was wrong to 
provoke insubordination by over- 
working the men to gratify his love of 
military parade and display, a system 
which subsequently led to desertion on 
avery large scale. This was especially 
the case when the Legion was sta- 
tioned, during several months, in 
Zubiri and other Navarrese villages 
upon the military line connecting 
Pampeluna with the French frontier. 
The quarters were wretched, the 
weather wet and cold, rations bad, and 
pay irregular, and disease daily sent 
the disheartened legionaries into the 
hospitals of Pampeluna. Desertions 
were of perpetual occurrence; and 
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as none of the men could be trusted, 
out-post duty was for a while per- 
formed entirely by non-commissioned 
officers. Even these sometimes went 
over, and were rewarded with com- 
missions in the Carlist service. When 
Rosen’s battalion was quartered in 
the village of Larasoiia, a farm-house 
within the Carlist lines was used as a 
depot for deserters, till they could 
be forwarded to the interior. This 
house a Corsican voltigeur offered 
Bernelle to surprise, if he was allowed 
__ discretion as to choice of 
ns. Permission was given, and 
he was promised that if he succeeded 
he should name his own reward. 
Thereupon the cunning Corsican 
went over to the enemy with arms 
and baggage, and reported himself at 
the depot as adeserter. He remained 
there a week, during which he studied 
the localities, and several deserters 
came over. One evening, when the 
rrison of the house, consisting of 
f a company, were sleeping and off 
their guard, he went out, under pre- 
tence of seeking firewood. In less 
than a quarter of an hour he was at 
Larasona. On his report, Bernelle 
instantly ordered out two light com- 
panies; the Corsican guided them 
over by-paths to the house, which 
they surrounded in silence. This 
done, the deserter knocked at the 
door; the sentry within asked his 
name, and he gave it, adding, that he 
had lost his way whilst looking for 
wood. The door opened, the sentry 
was cut down, and the Carlists and 
eight deserters from the Legion were 
made prisoners. After setting fire to 
the house, the Algerines returned in 
triumph to their lines, followed by a 
harmless shower of bullets from a 
battalion which came up, rather too 
late, to the rescue. Next day the 
deserters were shot, and the Carlists 
sent to prison. The deviser of this 
successful manceuvre claimed a ser- 
geantship as his reward, and it was 
given him; but Bernelle mistrusted 
such a cunning customer, and soon 
found an opportunity to leave him 
in garrison. 

Although severe service and long 
marches were unfavourable to fe- 
male camp-followers, a certain num- 
ber of ladies of various nations formed 
a sort of rear-guard to the Algerines, 
Officiating as sutlers, washerwomen, 
and the like. Some were soldiers’ 
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wives, chiefly Germans ; others were 
French cantiniéres, that had originally 
belonged to.a disorderly corps of 
auxiliaries raised in Paris under the 
orders of a Baron Schwarz, and which 
was dissolved soon after its arrival in 
Spain. These latter wore the usual 
uniform of French cantine-women,— 
red trousers, short blue frocks, and a 
black glazed hat. One of them, the 
wife of a sergeant, was a first-rate 
mistress of fence. She always carried 
a pair of foils crossed upon her little 
knapsack, and would frequently take 
a turn at them with her husband, or 
any other amateur, to the amusement 
of the soldiers, and especially of the 
Spaniards. A Flemish woman, known 
as La Manchotte, had lost an arm in 
consequence of a bullet-wound; but 
the mutilation did not impair her 
activity, and she was noted for the 
services she rendered the wounded 
during an action, when others of her 
class were, for the most part, engaged 
in marauding. The corps of pioneers 
had an old sutler, who had shared 
in all the campaigns of the French 
armies under Napoleon, had survived 
the retreat from Russia, and entered 
Spain with the Duke of Angouléme. 
Her long military experience had 
rendered the old lady terribly mas- 
culine; she had acquired all the 
habits of a soldier, smoked, gambled, 
drank brandy, and swore like a vete- 
ran grenadier ; had scarcely any ves- 
tige of womanly reserve and modesty, 
but was faithful, kind-hearted, and 
serviceable; would carry a wounded 
man a whole morning upon her back, 
and was always in the thick of the 
fight, reviving the weary soldiers with 
adram from her brandy-keg. When 
this was empty, she would seize a 
musket, and load and fire with the 
skill and coolness of an experienced 
soldier. She wasas bold and familiar 
with the general as with the private 
soldier; all knew her as the Meére 
Michel, and none ever dreamed of 
taking offence at the license she al- 
lowed her tongue. Her husband had 
fallen at Leipzig; her three sons at the 
storming of the Trocadero, where she 
herself had been wounded. It was 
only when she spoke of her children, 
who had all three been non-commis- 
sioned officers in a company of grena- 
diers, that womanly weakness pre- 
vailed, and a tear would run over her 
old sun-burnt cheek. With a sol- 
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dier’s oath she would dash away the 
sign of emotion, and quell her sor- 
row by a pull at the brandy-bottle. 
At Vittoria, General Cordova, who 
observed her zealous attention to the 
wounded, gave her the Cross of Isa- 
bella with his own hand; but she 
would not wear it, because she main- 
tained that she was entitled to the 
Legion of Honour. Thereby hung 
a tale, which she dearly loved to tell, 
how Napoleon had promised her the 
Cross at the great tight of Leipzig, 
but, through an error, it had been 
given to another, an Italian sutler. 
And rich and abundant was the 
stream of curses she was wont to pour 
out upon the chienne d’Italie, when 
narrating this episode in her eventful 
career. 

Besides this grenadier in petticoats 
and the other sutlers, a number of 
Spanish women attached themselves 
to the Algerines; and at times the 
retinue became so troublesome, that 
measures had to be taken to thin it. 
Some of those resorted to by Bernelle 
and Conrad were rather barbarous, 
and quite in the condottiere style. 
The provost-marshal received orders 
to cut off the hair of those ladies who 
could not prove a legitimate right to 
follow the legionary drums. The 
poor creatures thus cropped were fain 
to escape ridicule by abandoning their 
military pursuits, until time and some 
substitute for Macassar should re- 
store the curling honours of their 
heads. 

Summer came, to the great joy of 
the half-starved and hard-worked 
foreigners. Climate has immense in- 
fluence on a soldier’s comfort ; and 
quarters that are wretched in winter, 
wet and cold, and teeming with ague 
and rheumatism, may be not only 
very endurable, but positively agree- 
able, in the sunny month of June. 
The Algerines, however, had before 
then left their uncomfortable canton- 
ments on the lines of Zubiri, and had 
descended to the rich plains and plea- 
sant towns of southern Navarre. 
Bernelle now planned an expedition 
against Estella, advanced into the 
Carlist country at the head of his 
own troops, and, after a reconnoissance 
—during his absence upon which the 
legionaries plundered to a very large 
extent, and were manfully aided by 
the Spanish troops—he one morning, 
at break of day, gave orders to set 
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fire to the rich harvest which, for 
miles around, waved in golden luxu- 
riance upon the plain. At that period 
of the war, such an act of wanton 
destruction was unheard of, although 
it was subsequently resorted to by 
Spanish generals. But Bernelle had 
the memory of the African razzias 
fresh in his mind, and was disposed to 
try the same system in Spain. The 
weather was hot and dry, and, in a few 
minutes, crops on which thousands of 
men reckoned for subsistence, were 
prey to the flames. Enraged beyond 
measure at this cruel destruction, Be 
Carlists came down in force, and 
Bernelle’s little army had to com- 
mence a retreat, which it effected in 
tolerably good order, but not without 
considerable loss, pursued to the 
very gates of Larraga by their in- 
furiated foes. Such was the discredit- 
able result of Bernelle’s expedition to 
Estella, which made a most unfavour- 
able impression at Madrid, the more 
so as he had devised and executed it 
of his own authority, and had talked 
largely of the results he expected to 
obtain. At the same time, the dis- 
content of his men (who accused him 
of withholding their bounty-money) 
greatly increased, and being also, 
perhaps, weary of Spanish service, he 
sent his resignation to Madrid. Then, 
without waiting news of its accept- 
ance, or taking leave of the corps 
which had fought bravely and suf- 
fered no little under his command, 
he returned to France, in whose 
service he has since held command 
and received promotion. 

Bernelle was succeeded by General 
Bedeau, an experienced old officer, 
now second in command to the Duke 
of Aumale in Algeria. But whatever 
military talents he may display in 
the African plains, he Tr 
shewed small ability amongst Spanis 
mountains. He was ignorant of the 
country, and of the style of warfare 
suited to it. In his very first expe- 
dition he entangled his men amongst 
the complicated valleys and defiles of 
the Navarrese Pyrenees, got them 
into ambuscades and innumerable dis- 
asters, allowed them to encumber 
themselves with plunder, and at last, 
with the loss of his best officers and 
soldiers, and after a disastrous and 
useless fight, regained the Christino 
lines. There was talk of bringing 
him to a court-martial, but that was 
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spared him, and being shortly after- 
wards wounded in a reconnoissance, he 
resigned his brief command, doubly 
furious at having been beaten by 
Carlist guerillas, since his boast had 
previously been that he had never 
turned his back upon an enemy. 
Very soon after his departure, Con- 
rad, who had been in command of a 
crack French regiment (the 4th Light 
Infantry), suddenly reappeared at 
the head of the Legion, this time to 
command in chief. Father Conrad, 
as the soldiers called him, was received 

h a burst of joy, and hope once 
more revived in the breasts of the 
disheartened Algerines; but, with the 
best will in the world, Conrad could 
not supply all deficiencies, and least 
of all could he compel from the needy 
Spanish government the regular pay- 
ment of the trifling pittance for which 
his mercenary warriors had hired 
themselves to fight. At last, in the 
month of December, secing that all 
his remonstrances failed to extract 
money from an impoverished trea- 
sury, he resolved to give his mena 
chance of paying themselves; and 
started at midnight from Lerin, with 
the whole of the Legion, for the 
Carlist village of Alio. Arriving 
at daybreak, he struck it with a heavy 
contribution of money and rations ; 
but, before the whole of these could 
be collected, he found his retreat in- 
tercepted by large masses of the 
enemy, principally cavalry. Un- 
intimidated, the Algerines formed 
squares and cut their way through. 
They had nearly regained Lerin, 
when Rosen received a bullet in the 
right hip, which kept him on the 
sick-list till the month of March of 
the following year. On rejoining his 
corps, he found the ranks of the 
Legion grievously thinned by con- 
stant fighting, long marches, deser- 
tion, and other casualties. ‘The six 
battalions had melted into three; 
three squadrons of Polish lancers, 
raised by Bernelle some time before 
his departure, were reduced to two; 
and many a familiar face was missing 
from the ranks of Rosen's company 
of light infantry. 

We shall not follow the Algerines 
through the severe spring campaign of 
1837, during whichthey formed part of 
the division of General Irribarren, an 
officer uniting a handsome person 
and amiable character with the most 
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distinguished bravery, and with all the 
best. qualities of a dashing cavalry 
commander. With him they had 
plenty to do ; and it must be admitted, 
that his daring and eagerness for 
action sometimes placed them in situa- 
tions of considerable difficulty. But 
there was pleasure in following, even 
to the death, a general who exposed 
himself as freely as the least of his 
men, and was always in front, in 
thickest fight. We would gladly 
extract at length, did space permit 
us, Mr. Rosen’s graphic and spirited 
account of the defence of a redoubt, 
held by his company against a host 
of Carlists, for his conduct in which 
affair he was promised a commission. 
But his exertions and sufferings 
caused his wound to break out afresh, 
and he again went into hospital. 
When he recovered, Irribarren, with 
a division of sixteen thousand men, 
including the Foreign Legion, was 
making rapid marches up and down 
Navarre, endeavouring to prevent 
the famous Carlist expedition into 
Arragon from taking place. This he 
was unable to do. Whilst false in- 
formation led him in one direction, 
the Carlists threw pontoons, which 
they had secretly constructed in the 
mountains, across the river Arragon, 
and, passing almost under the cannon 
of Pampeluna, proceeded triumph- 
antly on their march, with twenty- 
two battalions and a considerable 
body of cavalry. Irribarren imme- 
diately pursued, vowing to attack 
wherever he found them. ‘This he 
did at the gates of Huesca, with more 
valour than wisdom, and received his 
death-wound from a Jance-thrust, 
after slaying eleven men with his own 
hand. Colonel Leon, the brother of 
the celebrated Count of Belascoain, 
also lost his life here. The Algerines, 
previously shrunk to two slender 
battalions, suffered terribly ; and it 
speaks well for their officers, that out 
of three hundred and fifty men 
killed and wounded, nearly fifty held 
commissions. All the superior offi- 
cers fell, with the exception of Con- 
rad, who took temporary command 
of the division until the arrival of 
General Oraa from Saragossa. 

On the 2d of June the last-named 
general made a reconnoissance in the 
direction of Barbastro, a large half- 
ruined town then occupied by the Car- 
lists. The unfortunate foreigners, now 
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forming one weak battalion, were as 
usual placed in front. ‘The Spaniards 
well knew how to turn them to ac- 
count when hard knocks were going : 
it was only on pay-day that they 
were overlooked and put in the rear. 
Conrad was at their head, wearing, 
for the first and last time, the star of 
the Order of St. Ferdinand, brought 
to him by Oraa. In the olive-groves, 
in front of Barbastro, an action oc- 
curred, and the Algerines suddenly 
found themselves opposed to a bat- 
talion formed entirely of deserters 
from their own corps. This disgrace- 
ful off-shoot was now stronger than 
the parent stem whence it had so in- 
famously detached itself. The two 
legions pressed furiously forward to 
meet each other, the deserters shout- 
ing to their former comrades to go 
over to them—az invitation replied to 
with bitter taunts and reproaches. 
It was an episode cf no small interest 
in the general fight. ‘They were so 


near, that they distinguished faces and 
addressed each other by name. Conrad, 
ever foremost, was aconspicuous mark 
for the bullets of his base country- 
men, who made him their target, and 


the lead flew about like hail. Just 
as he had got off his horse to place 
upon it a wounded man who had 
been badly hit by his side, a shot 
from one of the deserters struck him 
on the head, and he fell dead to the 
ground, At the same moment the 
Carlists made a charge, and it was 
with great difficulty and severe loss 
that the Algerines succeeded in rescu- 
ing the corps of their beloved chief. 

Conrad was buried at Saragossa, in 
a kind of mausoleum, in which re- 
pose the bones of the heroic defenders 
of that city during its celebrated 
siege. His funeral was conducted 
with much pomp, and attended by 
all the civil and military authorities, 
and a great throng of the town’s- 
people. On his coffin, a very plain 
one, were placed his sword, the Star 
of St. Ferdinand, and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, which Napo- 
leon, with his own hand, had fastened 
on his breast. His bullet-proof Ara- 
bian was led behind the bier. There 
was not a dry eye amongst the hand- 
ful of bold mercenaries who had so 
often followed the brave ‘ Father 
Conrad’ into fire, and who now 
mournfully escorted him to his last 
resting-place. 
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With the loss of their leader, the 
star of the Algerine Legion set. The 
remnant of cavalry continued to 
serve with a Spanish division; but 
what could be done with three hun- 
dred and cighty men, and about as 
many cripples, all that remained of 
nearly seven thousand soldiers who 
had landed at ‘Tarragona two years 
previously ? Jirst, the maimed were 
seni to France, and then came the 
turn of those whose time of service 
had expired. Amongst these was 
Rosen, who, for some time, had done 
officer’s duty, but who was so im 
patient to leave the thankless land 
where he had suffered so much, that 
he would not wait the arrival of his 
commission from Madrid. With 
forty comrades he set out for the 
French frontier, as far as which they 
were allowed to retain their arms, to 
protect themselves against prowling 
bands of Carlists. As they passed over 
the mountain of Zubiri, upon which 
they had had so many bloody fights 
that it had received the name of the 
German Graveyard, they saw near 
the road-side a skeleton hand pro- 
truding from the ground, as if waving 
a melancholy adieu to departing 
friends. ‘ We paused, and, as a last 
mark of honour to our fallen bro- 
thers, we each threw a stone upon 
their mountain grave. ‘The incident 
saddened us, and it was some time 
before we resumed the cheerful songs 
with which we beguiled the tedious- 
ness of the march.’ 

A joyous hurrah burst from the 
litttle band as they crossed a wooden 
bridge, and stood upon French 
ground. A mile further, at the town 
of St. Jean Pied de Port, they re- 
ported themselves to a German officer 
placed there to receive them, and who 
made strenuous efforts to induce them 
to re-enlist in a new Foreign Legion 
then serving in Algeria. The im- 
pudence of this proposal, to men 
who had been already so shamefully 
deceived by the French government, 
excited the indignation of Rosen and 
hiscompanions, and their energeticand 
unceremonious refusal caused them a 
quarrel with the recruiting officer. 
He was furious at their obstinacy ; 


‘but his anger proved unavailing as 


his blandishments, and he was com- 
pelled to procure the passports needed 
by the discharged soldiers for their 
passage through France. 
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Of the few Algerines who still re- 
mained in Spain, some joined guerilla 
corps, some married and settled in the 
country; and others, born food for 
powder, and having no other resource, 
joined the depot ‘at Pau, and once 
more returned to Africa, to find death 
at the hands of Arabs or in an Al- 
gerine hospital. Whoever had seen 
the French Foreign Legion land in 
Catalonia in 1835, and had noted 
their stalwart frames, soldierly de- 
portment, and resolute bearing, and 
afterwards on parade had witnessed 
the precision of their movements and 
skill in managing their weapons, 
would have pronounced them equal 
to any troops in the French service, 
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and would have predicted the speedy 
extermination of the ragged Carlist 
bands then infesting Catalonia. Two 
short years proved the fallacy of such 
a prophecy. It is a Spanish principle 
of action to pay their mercenary 
troops as little as they can, and to 
make them fight as much as possible. 
Instead of husbanding good soldiers, 
they use them as hack-masters do 
cheap horses, — work them to death, 
as the most profitable way of employ- 
ing them. And thus it was that by 
neglect, disease, and desertion, as well 
as by the enemy’s fire, the Algerines, 
in so brief a time, were expended al- 
most to a man. 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


OLLOW-EYED, and lean, and wan, 

H Earthward bow'd like an aged 
man, 

Slow, as one with travel worn, 
Or with weight of care o’erborne, 
Through the arch of sculptured stone 
Goes the Old Year forth alone. 
Scarcely hath he strength to hold 
Records long, wherein are told 
All the sorrow, all the crime, 
All the errors, of his time ; 
Pages hoarded ‘gainst the day 
When this earth shall pass away. 
With those records in his hand, 
Wends he to the Silent Land; 
And the shadows of the Past 
Wrap his trembling form at last. 
Now his charge he hath resign’d, 
He hath done with human-kind : 
None again of mortal race 
Ever shall behold his face,— 
E’en till Time itself be done, 
And Eternity begun! 


Youngest-born of hoary Time, 

Welcomed to earth with song and 
chime ; 

Prank’d with boughs of ivy green, 

Berries bright of scarlet sheen ; 

With a childish face that bears 

Not a stain of grief or cares, 

Not a token of pain or sin,— 

Gaily cometh the New Year in! 


Loudly rings the midnight hour 
From the church’s ivied tow’r ; 
Ere the murmur dies away, 
Loud the merry minstrels play ; 
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Bells peal out with merry din, 
Welcoming the New Year in! 


Like a monarch in his state, 

He hath pass’d the city gate, 

Whose long shadows, stern and dim, 
Silently have fall’n on him, 

As on those that went before, 

Twice three hundred years or more. 


Like a crowned king he seems 
Moving where the moonlight gleams, 
With his quick, triumphant feet, 
All along the snowy street. 

And the bells are ringing out, 

And the noisy people shout,— 

‘ We have lived a joy to win, 

For the New Year cometh in!’ 


Yet he oft his feet will stay, 
Ling’ring kindly on his way, 
Knocking low at ev’ry door, 
Palace proud and hovel poor. 

He hath hopeful words to speak 
To the weary and the weak ; 

He hath warning words, and bold, 
For the careless and the cold ; 

He hath words of mildest tone 

For the sorrowful and lone. 

As he wendeth to and fro, 

Many a scene of joy and woe,— 
Many a sight of varied cheer, 

Now of mirth and now of fear, 
Witnesseth the gay young Year. 
Though the sky hath ne'er a cloud, 
T hough the bells be ringing loud, 
Till the steeple rocks with glee, 
Graves are neath the old yew-tree,— 
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New-made graves, where not alone 
Lies the corse of the cherish’d one, 
But with it some fond heart’s delight, 
Buried in a changeless night. 


Yet, ye merry bells, ring round, 

It is well to think your sound 
Floateth first o’er graves,—to know 
How your merry voices flow 
Sweetly down the night wind’s breath, 
O’er the very home of Death! 

They sleep well who slumber there, 
Round the lowly House of Prayer ; 
Theirs the rest, and ours the strife,— 
Ours the careful toil of life. 
Welcome loud the glad New Year, 
While his footstep passeth near ; 
Breathe of courage, breathe of hope, 
For upon each grassy slope, 

Calm the moonlight sleeps the while, 
Like an angel's holy smile. 


Shout again with merry cry, 
While the New Year passeth by! 


He hath passed a portal tall, 

He hath reached a stately hall, 
Where a thousand torches’ light 
Bursts upon the dazzled sight ; 
Mirthful music, laughter gay, 
Chase the midnight hour away ; 
Sparkling gems, and roses fair, 
Gleam in many a maiden’s hair. 
White-hair'd men, and children small, 
Youths and matrons, one and all, 
Welcome to the New Year sing, 
Till the oaken rafters ring, 

And old hearts grow young again 
By the magic of that strain. 


In a quiet nook aside, 

See the lover and his bride! 

Earth to them a fairy-land, 

Where they wander hand in hand ; 

Love and hope, bright stars on high, 

In their glad and cloudless sky ; 

Life, a lovely path that leads 

By fair streams and grassy meads, 

Forest depths and valleys still, 

Sunny plain and wood-crowned 
hill,— 

Where the sweetest flowers abound ; 

And if thorns must needs be found, 

They are veiled in garlands green, 

Never felt, and seldom seen! 


Shout again with merry sound, 
While the New Year goes his round! 


Alas! full near that palace proud, 
Breaking hearts, in anguish bow’d, 
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Hear the sound of revelry 
Blend with their despairing cry. 
Motionless upon its bed, 


Lies outstretched the shrouded 
dead : 

Though the curtain trembleth 
slow, 


Though the chamber echoes now 
To the music and the song, 

On the still air borne along, 

Yet no breath hath stirred a fold 
Of the snow-white linen rolled 
Round about that thing of fear,— 
Yesterday so passing dear,— 
Round that stiff and senseless form, 
Now the sister of the worm! 


Shout again with merry sound, 
While the New Year goes his round! 


Thoughtfully he passeth on, 
Pausing where a light hath shone 
Through a cottage window pane, 
Throwing forth a ruddy stain 
O’er the radiant bed of snow, 
In the garden path below. 
Low the roof, and poor to see, 
Yet a welcome sound hears he, 
Underneath the icy thatch, 
While he gently lifts the latch. 
Fair the sight that meets his eye! 
Near the wood-fire blazing high, 
Tn its little cradle-bed 
Lies a sleeping infant's head, 
And the happy parents deem 
Angel could not fairer seem 
Than that baby in its sleep. 
Sweet the loving thoughts that 
creep 
Over each young parent’s heart ; 
Sweet the silent tears that start, 
As, with clasping hands, they say, 
‘A happy year comes in to-day! 


Thus from house to house he wends, 
Thus new joy his presence lends 
To the joyful; and despair 

Melts before his beauty rare. 

E’en the prisoner in his cell 
Dreameth all may yet be well ; 
Even they whom Death had left 
For a while of hope bereft, 
Looking in his cheerful eyes, 

Feel new hope and courage rise. 
Bruised and weary hearts again 
Feel they are not spared in vain ; 
Alike from scenes of grief and bliss, 
Breathes a tone of thankfulness,— 
* Blest be God, that we are here! 
Welcome to the dawning Year!’ 
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FAUST IN THE GERMAN PUPPET-SHOW. 





coupLe of years ago, acopy of one 
A of the puppet-show plays of Faust 
would have been deemed a great 

rize. Several of the German literati 

ad favoured us with descriptions, 
pretty much in detail, of these 
national performances; for, though 
they are of antique origin, o 
have been played to a recent period. 
Their value to Goethe is known by 
the declaration of the poet himself’; 
and, even if he had not said a word 
on the subject, the great similarity, 
or rather identity, of the opening of 
his tragedy with that of all the 
puppet-show plays (the same, also, 
with that of Marlowe), would have 
shewn its source. In England, with 
the exception of the itinerant drama 
of Punch, the puppet-show has long 
ceased to be a popular amusement ; 
but, in Germany, it appears as an 
essential form of the national theatre. 

Thanks to the labours of Karl 
Simroch, a most indefatigable inter- 
preter of old German literature, and 
the zeal of J. Scheible, who devotes 
a series of very thick volumes, called 
Das Kloster, to the republication of 
all sorts of papers, documents, and 
treatises, relative to the early literary 
history of his country, we now abound 
in these puppet-plays. We can fol- 
low the dramatic story through all 
the modifications which it has re- 
ceived at the hands of various poets 
and entrepreneurs; for though in 
outline it is every where nearly the 
same, there is considerable difference 
in the colouring, and even in several 
details. In fact, wherever two de- 
scriptions of such a performance have 
been given by different witnesses, the 
accounts seldom correspond in every 
particular, even where the play has 
been represented by the same com- 
pany. ‘The variation, of course, 
greatly increases when the copies are 
furnished from the books of inde- 
pendent troops. 

The dramatic foundation of the 
puppet-show play is supposed to be 
a tragedy produced some time in the 
seventeenth century; and we have the 
testimony of Neuman, an old author, 
who wrote about Faust, and whose 
book is dated 1683, that Faust had 
often been performed on the stage. 
The tragedy itself is lost, and, doubt- 





less, in the puppet-show modifications 
great liberties have beentaken with the 
subject ; for though there is a solemn 
touch here and there in these curious 
dramas, there is a decided tendency 
to give a comic, if not a burlesque, 
aspect to the story. The most ‘le- 
gitimate’ of the whole number is 
considered to be the one played in 
Upper Germany by a troop of pup- 
pet-show exhibitors, called, from the 
name of the proprietors, the ‘ Schiitz- 
und-Dreher Company,’ which, about 
twenty — ago, played at Berlin, 
and finally settled at Potsdam. This 
play, however, varied at different 
periods, the chief alteration being 
caused by the use of a manuscript 
belonging to another ae. 
named Geisselbrecht, which has been 
published in Scheible’s collection. 

It is the ‘ Schiitz-und-Dreher ’ 
play which Karl Simroch has used for 
the basis of a version published last 
year; but he has performed more than 
the task of a mere editor. He has not 
scrupled to make use of various ma- 
terials; he has trusted much to his 
own memory, and the dialogue is his 
own. On the other hand, the plays 
published this year by Scheible seem 
to be reprints of the manuscripts 
actually used by the companies. We 
may, therefore, assume that Simroch’s 
version is the more genuine in point 
of outline, but that the filling up of 
the others is more primitive. In- 
deed, although Simroch presents us 
with a more perfect work of art, and 
with incidents more distinctly marked 
than are to be found in the other 
versions, he is inferior to them all 
in a certain coarse, rugged humour, 
which is put into the mouth of the 
comic character. 

This comic character is a most 
essential personage in the puppet- 
showdrama. Indeed, from his usual 
name of Casperle, the theatre devoted 
to such performances is not unfre- 

uently called a ‘Casperle theatre.’ 
Jasperle, or Caspar, is one of those 
unchanging characters which answer 
to the Spanish gracioso, the Italian 
arlequino, and the French pierrot; 
but, in the puppet-shows of Faust, 
though the incidents connected with 
him are nearly all the same, with 
more or less fulness of dialogue, he 
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does not always bear the same name ; 
for, while he is called ‘ Caspar’ by 
the Schiitz-und-Dreher Company, 
and by Geisselbrecht ; at Ulm, he is 
called Pickelhiiring; at Cologne, 
Hiinneschen ; and at Augsburg and 
Strasburg, Hanswurst (jack - pud - 
ding). t has ever been a favourite 
plan in the drama of all countries to 
make the comic characters carry on a 
sort of burlesque on the actions of 
the serious personages, and it is for 
this purpose that the comic character 
in the Faust puppet-play is in- 
variably used. Appearing first as a 
servant out of place, he is engaged 
by Wagner—Faust’s celebrated Fa- 
mulus—as an inferior menial. Dab- 
bling in magic, he raises some imps 
by mistake, and is tempted, though 
in vain, to be lured into a compact, 
similar to that which his master has 
formed, with the Evil One. In some 
instances, Mephistopheles himself is 
the tempter ; but, in the Schiitz- — 
Dreher Company, Caspar hasa s 
demon to himself, called Auerha 
In all cases, his coarse railleries — 
too much for the devil’s temptations ; 
and, when his master’s end draws 
near, he leaves his service, and takes 
the office of a city watchman. The 
last scene of nearly all the puppet- 
shows is a curious mixture of the 
serious and the comic; for, while 
Faust is shrieking amid his struggles 
with the fiend, Caspar is bawling the 
hour in humorous verses. The fact 
that Caspar escapes the powers of ill, 
while Faust becomes their victim, 
~ some German moralists, who 
ave described the scene, an oppor- 
tunity of commenting on the supe- 
riority of a cheerful over a gloomy 
temperament, and the wholesomeness 
of pursuing some regular occupation, 
were it even that of a watchman. 
From our own Punch, who unites 
mirthfulness and manslaughter, such 
a pleasant moral in favour of live- 
liness cannot, unfortunatel _ drawn. 
It is in the play used by Geissel- 
brecht that the” anew of | Caspar is 
most forcibly brought forward ; and 
the scene of his engagement by Wag- 
ner may serve to shew the exact sort 
of drollery which was relished 7 
puppet-show audience. Caspar has 
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been making a great noise in the 
house of Faust at Wittenberg (in the 
Schiitz - und - Dreher Company the 
scene is in Mayence), when, on the 
appearance of Wagner, the following 
dialogue ensues :— 


Wagner. Boy, what noise is that 
you are making there in my master’s 
room ? 

Caspar. You rascal, don’t call me a 
boy, for I have more hair upon my beard 
than you ! 

Wag. Who are you? Whence do you 
come? Whither are you going ? 

Cas. Br-r-r- Don’t ask me so much 
at once. 

Wag. Whence have you come ? 

Cas. That I do not know myself. 

Wag. Who was your father ? 

Cas. My father! He was a man! 

Wag. Had he any profession ? 

Cas. Of course. He was—was—was 
alittle bit of a-—— faith, I’ve forgotten it 
again! Something in the cutting line. 

Wag. Good. A tailor, perhaps,—a 
cutter out ?* 

Cas. In the cutting line—a—a——~ 

Wag. Well, a belt-cutter, perhaps ? 

Cas. Not so,—no belt-cutter. 

Wag. Or a hose-cutter ? 

Cas. No, northat either. Understand 
me: he was a man who went to fairs, 
and, if he could get nothing else, he 
would put up with a few pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Wag. That is horrible,—that is what 
is called a cut-purse. What was your 
mother ? 

Cas. My mother! She flew alive to 
heaven with ten cord of wood. 

Wag. Why, how was that possible ? 

Cas. Look ye: the people said she 
was a witch ; so a great heap of wood was 
set up, my mother was tied on the top of 
it, the wood was lighted underneath, and 
there was noise enough with the fifes and 
drums to make one split one’s sides with 
laughter. 

Wag. The like was never heard! Your 
brother, then ? 

Cas. My brother!—ah, that was a 
comical chap! If he went out in the 
morning with two horses, he came back in 
the evening with four. 

Wag. Worse and worse! But, in a 
word, are your parents still alive ? 

Cas. Yes, yes, they are still alive; 
only they are both dead. 

Wag. Now, my friend, you are master- 
less at present ? 

Cas. You stupid dog, I can heart as 
well as you! . 





* In the German, ‘tailor’ is simply mentioned ; but this second appellation is 
added to preserve the word ‘ cut,’ which is ‘implied i in ‘ Schneider.’ 

+ The word ‘ herren,’ in ‘ ‘herrenlos ” (masterless), Caspar takes for ‘ héren’ 
(hearing), and supposes he is asked whether he is deaf. 
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Wag. You do not understand me: I 
mean, are you looking for a master ? 

Cas. You have hit it. Either I am 
looking for a master, or a master is look- 
ing for me,—one of the two. 

Wag. If you like, you can have a place 
with my master. 

Cas. Who is your master, then ? 

Wag. My master is a professor. 

Cas. Oh, a brodfresser (bread-eater) ! 
—so am I. 

Wag. No, no; you don’t understand 
me. A professor means a learned man. 

Cas. Oh, I can empty,* too—all the 
glasses, if there is any thing in them ! 

Wag. Can you read and write, then ? 

Cas. Write like a jurist; but, when I 
have written, the devil himself can’t read 
it. But tell me, who are you? 

Wag. I am a famulus. 

Cas. Never in all my days have I heard 
of a bread-eater wanting a hammelochs.t 

Wag. You again misunderstand me. 
A famulus is the same as a secretary. 

Cas. Tell me, then, what is your mas- 
ter’s name ? 

Wag. My master’s name is Dr. John 
Faust. 

Cas. The devil! that is an ugly name. 
I shall think of the fist as long as I 
live. 

Wag. How so? 

Cas. Look ye: I once got one for my- 
self on the nose with a fist, which made 
my teeth rattle again. 

Wag. That is not the case with us. 

Cas. What is your name, then ? 

Wag. My name is Wagner. 

Cas. The devil! You are ten times 
worse than your master. 

Wag. Why so, pray ? 

€as. Look: I was once boarded with 
a wagner (wheelwright), and the fellow 
gave me shavings instead of salad to eat. 

Wag. That, too, is not the case with 
us. Now, will you make up your mind 
to enter our service ? 

Cas. Yes: but how much wages a-year 
shall I have ? 

Wag. You shall have twenty-five gulden 
every quarter. 

Cas. So! And how many quarters are 
there in a day ? 

Wag. Pooh! There are four quarters 
in a year, and that makes altogether one 
hundred gulden. 

Cas. But tell me, now, what am I to 
do for the one hundred gulden ? 

Wag. Your work will be very light. 
In the first place, you must get up soon, 
chop the wood small, and lay the fire. 
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Cas. Ay, lay the fire under the house, 
—that I can do capitally. 

Wag. Why, you would set the whole 
house a-light. No. You must lay wood 
on the hearth, boil the coffee, fetch letters 
from the post, and carry my master’s 
books after him. 

Cas. Good: now I understand. But, 
hark ye, Brother Famulochs, are not you 
in service yourself ? 

Wag. Certainly. 

Cas. Then, look ye, Brother Famu- 
lochs, you are a good fellow — that I can 
see; and, as you are in service too, we 
will help one another in brotherly fashion, 
share every thing between us like bro- 
thers, and then nothing will fall too 
heavy. 

Wag. Well, what am I to help youin ? 

Cas. Look ye, brother; you shall get 
up early, chop the wood, lay the fire, 
boil the coffee, bring it to me while I am 
in bed, and I, in right brotherly fashion, 
will help you to drink it up. 

Wag. That will not do. One must 
work for one’s wages. Now, is it a bar- 
gain? Come with me, and I will shew 
you your work. 

Cas. Very good, very good ; but give 
me something to eat and drink, for hunger 
and thirst have made my belly as trans- 
parent as an old village lantern. 

Wag. Come with me, then ; there will 
be no want of eating and drinking with 
us. 
Cas. For my part, if there is any eating 
and drinking going on, I’ll go with you 
even to h——. But, a propos, you rascal! 
have you no manners in your carcase ? 
Don’t you know that strangers have a 
right to go first ? 

Wag. Go first, then, for all that I care. 

(Exeunt). 


If our readers do not much relish 
the humour of Caspar, we can only 
say, such it is; for out of some halif- 
dozen puppet-show plays, we have 

icked out about the best comic bit. 
t is a curious fact, that Caspar’s de- 
scription of his profligate family 
greatly, in after days, afflicted the 
conscience of the puppet - player, 
Geisselbrecht. Underscoring these 
passages, and others in the incanta- 
tion scenes, where too free an use 1s 
made of sacred names, he wrote at 
the end of his manuscript, ‘ All that 
is underscored induces me never to 
represent Faust again.’ 


* A wretched pun, produced by the likeness between ‘ ausleeren’ (to empty) 
and ‘ auslehren’ (to teach to the end), which last is connected with ‘ gelehrter ’ 


(a learned man). 


+ This execrable resemblance of the word ‘ famulus’ signifies ‘ ox.’ 


+ ‘Faust’ means ‘ fist.’ 
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It is not unfrequently the case, 
that when the drama declines, people 
begin to pay more attention to the 
mechanical contrivances of the stage. 
So it was, says Von Hagen, with 
Geisselbrecht, whose puppet-show was 
decidedly inferior to that of Schiitz- 
und-Dreher, but whotried to outshine 
them in certain matters of detail. 
Thus he made the puppets move their 
eyes; and his imitation of hawking 
and spitting, in which accomplish- 
ments he made Caspar a proficient, 
was deemed most masterly by con- 
noisseurs. 

Pickelhiring, the Caspar of the 
Ulm _ puppet-show, is a sad beast; 
but, in his opening soliloquy, he in- 
troduces a description that is worthy 
of a place in some teetotal tract :— 

I strayed out of the high road, and 
came to a tall mountain. A great door 
stood before me; I thought it was a 
cook’s-shop. I knocked, when out there 
came a nasty dirty fellow, who stank of 
pitch and sulphur as a charcoal-burner 
does of smoke. I asked him what sort 
of a jolly place that was, that made people 
smell so. The fellow called me by my 
name, and said, ‘Oh, Pickelhiring ! 
whence do you come?’ ‘The deuce!’ 
thought I, ‘can I be known so far?’ 
And then I asked who he was. He an- 
swered that his name was Straw-sack, and 
that these were the infernal regions; ad- 
ding, that he was doorkeeper, if I had a 
mind to see something strange. I allowed 
myself to be persuaded, when Dominie 
Straw-sack leads me into a great room, 
where a lot of fellows are seated on low 
stools ; they had stuck in their mouths 
a funnel, into which warm beer, made out 
of pitch and sulphur, was poured. I 
asked monsieur what that meant, and 
he said to me, ‘Those are the topers 
who have not drunk enough in the world; 
here they have sufficient.’ 

The drama properly begins with 
the soliloquy of Faust, in which he 
‘ante ih dissatisfaction at his 
studies ; but, just as Goethe has in- 
troduced his tragedy by a prologue 
in heaven, so do the puppet-shows of 
Ulm and Strasburg commence with 
a dialogue in the infernal regions be- 
tween Pluto and Charon. It should 
be remarked, by the way, that Pluto 
is generally in these entertainments 
named as the chief of the powers of 
darkness ; so that we have here an 
instance of that confusion of Christ- 
ianity and heathenism which was so 
common after the revival of learning. 
In the Strasburg puppet-show, in 
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which this introduction is more ela- 
borated than at Ulm, Charon is ex- 
hibited in a black boat, decorated 
with a skull. The scene represents 
a wood, with an entrance on one side 
to the infernal regions :— 


CHARON sings. 


Over Acheron I float, 
Over Styx, too, I must go: 
I am Charon ; in my boat 
Souls I take to hell below ; 
But the number is so small, 
Scarce I find a load at all. 


Tis a weary dull employ, 
Ever thus to toil in vain ; 
I shall give it up with joy, 
Never do the work again. 
Pluto will be wondrous black, 
When on him I turn my back. 
Open quickly, hellish gate, 
Pluto, from thy dwelling come ; 
Shew thyself to Charon straight, 
Haste from thy infernal home : 
Charon’s term for toil is o’er, 
Since he means to serve no more, 


(Speaks). I summon you, by the great 
river Styx, to appear before me at once. 

Pluto (appears quickly). What pre- 
sumptuous spirit ventures to disturb me 
in the warm embraces of my Queen 
Proserpina ? 

Charon. It is I who have called thee, 
Pluto; I am come to complain to thee 
of thy Furies. 

Plu. In what does thy complaint con- 
sist ? 

Cha. Thy Furies are too lazy; they 
bring into my bark too few great souls 
for me to carry into thy kingdom. What 
is the use of a bankrupt now and then ? 
Such are not worth the trouble. 

Plu. Be calm, Charon; I will at once 
summon my subjects, the Furies, and 
communicate to them my will ; they shall 
soon deliver up to youa great man, whose 
soul is worth more than a thousand others. 

Cha. Since Pluto says this, I return to 
my duty. [Exit. 

Plu. Rise, rise! ye Furies, rise! 
scatter sulphur and pitch every where. 

Six Furies (appearing). Here, great 
Pluto, are thy subjects, who await thy 
commands. 

Plu. Welcome, ye mighty potentates 
of hell. Pleasure glows through me when 
I look at you. We are still what we 
were when we were cast into this horrible 
abyss by the Eternal One. Now hear why 
I havesummoned you. Johannes Faust, 
a bold mortal, who has invented the art 
of multiplying books (those dangerous 
playthings of men) a thousand-fold, is, 
like us, at war with the Creator. This it 
is that I wished to reveal to you. Re- 
joice, and cry with me, Long live Faust ! 
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All. Long live Faust ! 
Faust ! 

Plu. (to Mephistopheles). Thee, the 
most subtle seducer, the fiercest hater of 
mankind,—thee I command to obtain for 
me the soul of this audacious man by thy 
endeavours. Ascend! drive from his 
brain the thirst for wisdom ; singe from 
his heart the noble feelings of his youth, 
with the wanton fire of pleasure ; impel 
him rapidly into life, that he may quickly 
become overladen. Then, when the sense 
of pleasure and enjoyment is extinguished 
in him, and the worm cankers within him, 
lay before him, with hellish eloquence, 
the results of his deeds, and, if despair 
seize him, cast him down, and return 
triumphantly to hell. Leviathan, Chill, 
Dilla, Pomon, and Oron, will go with 
thee, and, my trusty Mephistopheles, will 
faithfully support thee with their ser- 
vices. Spare neither pains nor trouble 
to bring the presumptuous mortal soon 
into the realms of darkness. 

Mephistopheles. 1 swear by great 
Styx, that the presumptuous man shall, 
at some time, curse the hour of his 
birth ! 

All. Long live Faust! 
Faust ! 


Long live 


Long live 


It will be observed, then, that in this 
Strasburg show, Faust is, according 
to a common notion, assumed to be 
the same with Fust the printer. 
The speech of Pluto, while giving 
directions to Mephistopheles, touches 
on another point, namely, that it is 
by voluptuousness that Faust is to be 
led into temptation. In this motive 
there has been a marked difference 
in the accounts of Faust, from the 
first appearance of books on the sub- 
ject. The earliest ‘ Faust - book,’ 
printed by Spies of Frankfort, in 
1587, states as the crime of Faust,— 
that he ‘took eagle’s wings, and 
wished to investigate all the depths 
of heaven and earth.’ Widman, the 
author of a later ‘ Faust - book,’ 
which appeared at Hamburg in 1599, 
and which supplanted the older work, 
has put the presumptuous desire for 
knowledge in the background, and 
has represented Faustus as being 
lured into magic by his desire for 
worldly enjoyments. If we extend 
the latter, so as to include restless- 
ness under worldly privations, we 
shall find the distinction existing 
through the puppet-shows. 

This brings us to the main subject 
of the play. The soliloquy with 
which it commences in Simroch’s 
version is in this fashion :— 
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At last so far in learning I have gone, 

That I’m the laughing-stock of ev’ry one; 

All books, from first to last, I have turn’d 
over, 

The stone of wisdom I cannot discover. 

Med’cine and jurisprudence come to 
nought, 

In magic some assistance must be sought; 

My studies in theology were vain, 

My sleepless nights yet unrepaid remain. 

Not one whole garment have I left to 
wear, 

My load of debts is more than I can bear ; 

To pow’rs infernal I myself will bind, 

That nature’s deepest secrets I may find. 


In Geisselbrecht’s puppet-show, 
Faust, in prose, growls after the same 
style :-— 

I am seeking in this book for learn- 
ing, and cannot find it! I may go 
through all books, but the stone of wis- 
dom I cannot discover. Oh, Faust, howun- 
happy art thou! I always thought the leaf 
must at last turn up, but allin vain. Only 
a little while ago I finished a book, at 
which I toiled for two full years, and sold 
to the Leipzig College ; and what reward 
did I get for my two years’ trouble and 
exertion? Thirty dollars! A poor day- 
labourer, a man who works at the plough, 
gets thirty dollars a-year ; and I—-a pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg—am I in the same 
class? Qh, fatherland, fatherland ! thus 
dost thou reward my toil, my industry, 
the wakeful nights that I have spent in 
penetrating into theology! But, no! by 
heaven, I will delay no longer! I will 
make every endeavour to look deeply into 
that which is hidden, and to fathom nature. 
Who will protect me from cold, if to- 
day or to-morrow the frail cottage falls 
over my head? Who will clothe me 
when this garment is torn? And then 
my importunate creditors who threaten, 
to-day or to-morrow, to cast me into 
prison, if I cannot pay and satisfy them. 
I have enjoyed every thing, andevery thing 
is a miserable farce, as much to cry at as 
to laugh at. Oh, Fate | shew me in this 
world one single wise, virtuous man, and 
I will follow him on my knees; but in 
this puppet-world, where nothing repays 
the trouble of pulling the string, I despise 
every thing. Away with this micrologi- 
cal prattle, which is nothing more than a 
mangling of the passions! Away into the 
fire with the whole lumber, with which I 
cannot earn my daily bread! Thou, oh 
dear necromancy, art alone welcome ! 

Directly he mentions his determin- 
ation to dive into the secrets of 
nature, he at once flies off to tell us 
that it is for the sake of consulting 
his worldly interests; and his con- 
tempt for all sciences but necro- 
mancy is based on their insufficiency 
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to procure him daily bread. Nota 
spark of that feverish desire for 
knowledge which Goethe brings so 
prominently forward, and which 
makes the theme of a student's tra- 
edy, is to be found. The thirst for 
hidden wisdom, which was the old 
characteristic of Faust, we find re- 
cognised in the Augsburg puppet- 
show, in which, indeed, the tone 
enerally, in spite of the execrable 

tinity, is more elevated than the 
rest :— 


Sicut avis ad volandum, ita homo 
ad laborandum,—As birds are born to 
fly, so are men born for toil and labour. 
Et proverbium commune est : quid (sic) 
capita, tot sententie, — Many heads, 
many minds, for the nature of man in- 
clines to various things and to all kinds 
of sciences ; as, for example, ad philoso- 
phiam, medicinam, mathematicam, as- 
trologiam, musicam, jura civile et canon- 
icam (sic), and so on; and if at last the 
wavering man has made up his mind to 
learn an art or a profession, he tries to 
give a high dignity to his position. Ne- 
mo sua sorte contentus est,—No one is 
contented with his lot, for the despicable 
beggar in the streets tries how he may 
change his pitiful calling, and become at 
least a peasant ; the peasant tries to be- 
come a citizen, the citizen a noble, the 
noble a prince, the prince a king, and the 
king anemperor. Nay, if there were astill 
higher grade of fortune to be found in 
this world, every one would try to attain to 
it. And it is just this that has occasioned 
me to aim at higher rank and importance. 
But as from my youth upwards I have 
devoted myself to the studium theolo- 
gicum, and, by the aid of my profession, 
have gone so far, that here, in Wittenberg, 
Ihave accepted the gradum doctoratis, I, 
nevertheless, find that I have, in the 
studium theologicum, no such pleasure as 
my wishes require ; for I have heard and 
read much of the quality of the planets, 
namely, that heaven is round—in forma 
spherica. 1 should like, therefore, 
rightly to investigate, by astrology, the 
nature of the firmament, the planets, the 
aspects, and all the elements; and, on this 
account, I have resolved to attain, by the 
studium negromanticum, all the sciences 
in which I am deficient, and, as far as 
appears possible, to summon to my aid 
the subterranean powers of hell. But, 
Faust, how far do your ambitious 
thoughts mislead you, that you, as a doc- 
tor, professor, and rector magnificus, will 
leave sacred theology and follow abomin- 
able necromancy? Yet a singular de- 
sire impels me on, so that it appears im- 
possible for me to free myself from its 
fascinations. Buthow, Faust? If your 
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honour, your fame, are dimmed by such 
forbidden arts, you have lost all. If the 
infernal spirits are able, by their readi- 
ness, to satisfy me in every thing, they will 
also sustain my dignity. Well, I am re- 
solved, and henceforward the hateful stu- 
dium theologicum shall be banished from 
my heart; but the pleasanter studium 
negromanticum shall be chosen for my 
perpetual joy and gratification. 


The usual plan in the puppet- 
shows is to introduce, after the so- 
liloquy, the voices of good and evil 
spirits, the former of whom urge 
Faust not to abandon theology, while 
the latter encourage him in his ne- 
cromantic propensities. However, 
neither Geisselbrecht, nor Christoph 
Winter, the author of the Cologne 
puppet-show (the poorest of all), 
make use of this incident. Faust, of 
course, abandons himself to the — 
ofnecromancy, making use ofa boo 
which some mysterious students have 
left, and summons before him some 
infernal spirits, who differ in name 
and number in the various puppet- 
shows. Faust chooses from among 
them Mephistopheles, on account of 
his superior swiftness; the successive 
measures of velocity, in the Schiitz- 
und-Dreher show, being the snail, 
the falling leaf, the mountain torrent, 
the flying bird, the bullet from the 
gun, the wind, the pestilence, and 
human thought. It is Mephistopheles, 
who professes to be as swift as the 
last ; and Faust very naturally asks: 
‘What can I desire more, than that 
my thoughts should be executed as 
soon as I think them?’ In the Augs- 
burg puppet-show, where we already 
found a disposition to enlarge the 
opening soliloquy into a sort of * Qué 
jit Mecenas’ dissertation, the same 
tendency to sententious satire is 
shewn, when Faust questions the 
demons as to their swiftness :— 


Faust. What art thou called, thou 
first one at my right hand, and how 
swift art thou ? 

Chill. I am called Chill, and am as swift 
as the never-resting tongue of a prating 
woman. 

Faust. Seek a mistress to hire thee 
for her chambermaid. And what art thou 
called, thou first to my left, and how 
swift art thou ? 

Oron. I am Oron, as swift and sure 
as the dart of calumny. 

Faust. Seek a place in the lying-in 
chambers. And what is thy name, thou 
second on my left ? 
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Leviathan. I am called Leviathan. I 
dart on the pinions of the storm, traverse 
space on the wings of lightning, and soar 
along in the rolling thunder. 

Faust. Vain boaster, that choosest 
images of nature to designate thy swift- 
ness! And how art thou called, thou 
last to my right hand, and how swift art 
thou ? 


Mephistopheles. I am called Mephis- 
topheles, and am as swift as the passage 
from the first to the last step of vice. 

The contract with Mephistopheles 
being executed, according to which 
Faust resigns himself to the powers 
of darkness on the lapse of a certain 
series of years, there is generally a 
portion of the drama dedicated to 
the exhibition of Faust’s magical 
powers. In the Ulm puppet-show, 
the scene of this portion is laid at 
Prague, where Faust raises the form 
of Alexander the Great for the 
amusement of the King of Bohemia ; 
in the miserable Cologne piece, he 
causes a flame to fly from a drinking 
glass into the face of a student, who 
has offended him; in the Augsburg 
and Schiitz-und-Dreher dramas, the 
scene is at Parma; and in both of 
these, Faust having involved himself 
in danger by his incantations, is res- 
cued by Mephistopheles, and taken 
back to his own town, Wittenberg 
or Mayence. In the Augsburg piece, 
he reveals to the duke the treachery 
of some of his courtiers; but the 
Schiitz-und-Dreher show exhibits far 
more ingenuity in this part of the 
story; for the duchess, asking Faust 
to exhibit to her various personages 
of antiquity, such as Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, Samson and 
Dalilah, &c., he contrives to make 
the principal male figure a likeness 
of himself, and the principal female 
a portrait of the duchess ; at the same 
time so explaining and modifying 
the history as to render the exhibi- 
tion a vehicle for paying court to the 
lady. The vanity of the duchess is 
gratified by this exhibition; and her 
growing predilection for Faust is 
well delineated, though herein we 
know not how far we are indebted 
to the beautifying touches of Karl 
Simroch. In the other shows, this 
middle portion of the drama is to a 
reader mere lumber ; but, perhaps, it 
may have been effective on actual re- 
presentation. 

The last part of the drama is in- 
variably occupied with the destruc- 
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tion of Faust,—a temporary inclina- 
tion to repentance being always 
frustrated by the sudden appearance 
of the Grecian Helen, who is success- 
fully introduced by Mephistopheles. 
This connexion of Helen with Faust 
is as old as the first book printed by 
Spies; according to which, the strange 
pair lived for some time together, 
and even had a son, named Justus 
Faustus, who, with his mother, dis- 
appeared on the death of Faust, 
Widman omitted the story as pro- 
fane ; and, in the puppet-shows, He- 
len is a mere phantasm, who, having 
answered the purpose of turning 
Faust from holy thoughts, at once 
changes into some hideous mon- 
ster. 

The writer of the Augsburg pup- 
pet-show, who, except in the scene at 
Parma, always endeavours to make 
the most of his subject, gives great 
fulness and impressiveness to the 
scenes between Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles in this last part of the drama. 
The following dialogue ensues on 
the return to Wittenberg :— 


Faust. Mephistopheles, I have im- 
portant things to ask you, as you have 
promised, according to our compact, to 
reveal to me all the occult sciences,—as 
the nature of the firmament, of the sea, 
of the elements, and so on. Now, I 
should like to know how many there are 
of you spirits ? 

Mephis. Of spirits, my Faust, there 
is such an indescribable number, that 
they can hardly be conceived by human 
reason; since, when Lucifer, with his 
train, was cast out of heaven, the spirits 
were so numerous that they would have 
darkened the light of day, had not a 
higher power prevented it. 

Faust. How many kinds of spirits, 
then, are there among you ? 

Mephis. As heaven has divided its 
host into nine choirs, so also are the 
servants among us spirits divided. But 
we are chiefly found to be according to 
the four elements ; namely, spirits of air, 
fire, earth, and water, all of which have 
their special names and functions. 

Faust. Why are you spirits so ready 
to serve men? 

Mephis. That we may snatch a delight- 
ful spirit from heaven, and incorporate it 
into our infernal dominion. 

Faust. Why was Lucifer thrust out of 
heaven ? 

Mephis. Because he wished to exalt 
himself above God; therefore was he, 
with his train, thrust out of heaven. 

Faust. The fall must have been fright- 
ful. Now tell me, Mephistopheles, how 
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hell is fashioned, and what the condemned 
have to endure in it? 

Mephis. Hell, my Faust, is a fiery 
place or rock in the middle of the earth. 
The torment which the condemned en- 
dure in it, no human tongue is able to 
express. 

Faust. Is no redemption from hell to 
be hoped ? 

Mephis. No; whoever once comes into 
hell must remain for all eternity a child 
of condemnation. 

Faust. Mephistopheles, if thou wert a 
man, created by God, in my place, what 
wouldest thou do to become acceptable to 
God ? 

Mephis. Ah! my Faust, if a ladder 
reached from earth to heaven, and, in- 
stead of rings, were fitted with nothing 
but swords, so that at every step I should 
be cut into a thousand pieces, I would 
yet endeavour to reach the summit to 
look but for once upon God; then I 
would willingly, to all eternity, be a 
spirit among the condemned. Think, 
then, if I were a man in thy place, created 
by God, what trouble I would take to 
reach heaven. 

Faust. Have I not done this, then ? 

Mephis. No, my Faust, thou hast vo- 
luntarily withdrawn thyself from heaven, 
and incorporated thy soul with hell. 

Faust. Alas! what thou sayest is 
true; and thou puttest me to shame. 
But now I have heard enough of hell, 
tell me also of heaven and its elect, of 
their joy and glory. 

Mephis. (sighs). That I cannot. 

Faust. Thou shalt and must do it! 

Mephis. I may not. 

Faust. I exhort thee ! 

Mephis. Ha! I fly. [Ezit. 

The notion of making Mephisto- 
pheles confess his own grief at losing 
celestial. joys reminds one of the 
scene in Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso 
(the Spanish Faust), where the de- 
mon is forced against his will to de- 
clare the truth of the God of the 
Christians. 

The moral, that good ends cannot 
come by evil means, is forcibly set 
forth in this same Augsburg pup- 
pet-show, while nothing of the sort 
occurs in the rest. Faust is anxious 
at the last hour to vindicate himself, 
by appealing to the benevolent ac- 
tions he has performed. 


Faust. Satan, wilt thou withdraw 
thyself from my servic d demand an 
account of me? Have I not done more 
good than evil? Have I not bestowed 
benefits of all kinds ? 

Mephis. The fruits of which ripen in 
hell. Behold here the accursed harvest 
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ofthy sowing ! (An old man hanging from 
a nail, and a dying girl are seen.) To 
this girl thou gavest her lover; he is a 
vagabond. She flew after him with thy 
money, because the noble father was pre- 
possessed not against the poverty of the 
seducer, but against his vices; and, 
therefore, refused his consent. On learn- 
ing the flight of his only child he hanged 
himself; the unfortunate girl, deserted 
by her husband, ended her life with a 
dagger. 

Faust. Oh, horrible ! 

Mephis. Take courage, new torments 
await thee. Proudly didst thou perform 
thy deeds ; the memory of them strikes 
thee to the earth. Behold here thy work! 
(A man on a-gallows is seen.) To that 
beggar thou gavest gold in excess; he 
squandered thy wealth in senseless riot, 
and when he had nothing, and was accus- 
tomed to idleness, he turned highway- 
robber, and perished by the hand of the 
hangman. 

Faust. Oh, wretch that lam! Com- 
mand my fate; only cease to bring be- 
fore me those scenes of horror, which far 
exceed the torments of damnation. 

Mephis. Wretched coward! Hadst 
thou the courage to wish to lame the arm 
of destiny, have now the heart to survey 
thy deeds. Feast thyself upon this sight ! 
(An old man dying on a bed of straw.) 
To this old man thou gavest back his son. 
He lived too long for his wicked child. 
To gain his property more speedily, he 
put the old man out of the way with poi- 
son. He himself perished on the scaf- 
fold. 

Faust. Accursed spirit, leave me ! 

Mephis. At twelve o’clock we see each 
other again. 

The last scene is nearly the same 
in all the shows—Faust perishes by 
the hands of the fiends while the 
comic character is crying the hour. 

The puppet-shows which we have 
gone over in taking this general sur- 
vey are those of Schiitz-und-Dreher 
(as edited by Simroch), and of Geis- 
selbrecht,and those performed at Ulm, 
Cologne, Strasburg, and Augsburg. 
Another Augsburg puppet-show, in 
which the devil is an officer's widow 
in disguise, who merely plays a trick 
upon Faust, so that the whole story 
ends happily, we have before us, but 
have purposely passed it over, be- 
cause it can hardly be called a legi- 
timate treatment of the subject. But 
there are other unpublished puppet- 
shows which contain different and cu- 
rious incidents. Karl Rosenkranz, in 
one of his books, mentions a show 
performed at Berlin, where Faust 
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commands the devil to build a dam 
across the Danube. An old German 
song of Dr. Faust, inserted by Arnim 
and Brentano, in their well-known 
collection Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 
represents Faust as playing at skit- 
tles on the Danube, near Ratisbon. 
In the same show, Faust insists on 
being taken to Jerusalem; and when 
Mephistopheles acknowledges his in- 
ability to enter the holy city, he is 
obliged to fetch the cross from Cal- 
vary ; and it is while Faust is at his 
devotions before this sacred relic 
that Helen is made to appear, and to 
distract his pious thoughts. This 
visit to Jerusalem is also mentioned 
in the song, which, though very 
short, is replete with curious matter. 
In none of the puppet-shows, how- 
ever, is there any episode correspond- 
ing to the story of Margaret, which, 
without doubt, is completely the in- 
vention of Goethe. 


w the year 1756 an English mer- 
I chant vessel was taken by a French 
privateer. The crew and passengers, 
after being kept under hatches for 
above forty hours with scarcely a 
morsel of food, and not one drop of 
water, were carried into Brest, and 
confined in the castle as prisoners of 
war, where they lay for six nights on 
straw, half starved, in a damp and 
unwholesome dungeon, after which 
they were separated and dispersed 
through the prisons of Brest, Mor- 
laix, and Dinnan. The gentlemanly 
manners and pleasing behaviour of 
one of their number, procured for 
him the indulgence of being allowed 
to go about on parole, and after two 
months he was furnished with the 
means of returning to England, 
where he succeeded in effecting his 
exchange for a French naval officer. 
Thus happily released from captivity 
in a foreign land, he did not, as the 

reat majority of mankind would 
ave done, forget those whom he 
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As we have seen printed, in more 
than one language, divers raptures 
about the poetical beauty of these 
curious popular dramas, we beg most 
explicitly to state our dissent ; own- 
ing, however, that we have not been 
so happy as to see them with their 
scenic effects. These, however, we 
cannot believe to have been exces- 
sively superb ; and, therefore, we do 
not think we have lost much by the 
reservation. 

The Schiitz-und- Dreher puppet- 
show is the most neatly constructed 
as a drama; that from Augs- 
burg shews the greatest disposition 
to gather profound meanings from 
the story ; yet, take them all in all, 
the puppet-shows are indeed curiosi- 
ties, as shewing the modifications of 
a popular legend, and as illustrations 
of national peculiarity ; but they are 
nothing more. 





had left in the prisons of France, 
and return to the comforts and en- 
joyments of his own home, to enter- 
tain his friends and neighbours with 
a recital of the perils and sufferings 
he had passed through. John How- 
ard was made of very different stuff. 
During the two months that he re- 
mained in France on parole, he kept 
up a constant communication with 
the English prisoners at Brest, Mor- 
laix, and Dinnan, at the last of which 
towns were several of the ship's 
crew and his own servant. The 
prisoners in this town were treated 
with such barbarity, that many hun- 
dreds perished, and thirty-six were 
buried in a hole on one day. On 
his arrival in England, still on parole, 
Howard lost no time in putting him- 
self into communication with the 
Commissionerg#f Sick and Wounded 
Seamen, who succeeded in procuring 
from the French court the liberation 
of the poor prisoners. Here, again, 
most men would have rested satis- 
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fied. Howard had promptly obeyed 
the dictates of conscience and hu- 
manity, and was largely rewarded by 
the liberation, not merely of the sur- 
viving companions of his captivity, 
but of all the prisoners who had been 
made to share their sufferings. Such 
an achievement might well form the 
retrospect of alife; but with Howard 
it was but the first step in a long se- 
ries of unselfish exertions for the 
good of others. With a species of 
philanthropic generalisation, allied to 
that which carries the philosopher 
onward from discovery to discovery, 
Howard was led from the captive of 
war to the captive of peace; from 
the dungeons of France to the pri- 
sons and bridewells of England. 
The amelioration of the condition of 
the prisoner became the one leading 
object, the ruling passion, of his life, 
to which he devoted himself with an 
energy and perseverance scarcely 
surpassed by the missionary labours 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Between the year 1756, in which 
the events just referred to occurred, 
and 1774, the date to which we are 
about to invite the attention of our 
readers, cighteen years elapsed, during 
seventeen of which, nothing seems to 
have transpired to interest John 
Howard afresh in the condition of 
the prisoner. But he was, so to 
speak, in training for the business 
which has made his name memorable 
in the annals of practical philan- 
thropy. He was discharging his du- 
ties as a landlord on his estate at 
Cardington, near Bedford; slowly, 
but surely, conferring upon a poor, 
sickly, and wretched population, the 
boon of health, comfort, and compe- 
tence, by striking at the root of those 
upas trees of squalid misery, and de- 
moralisation,— unwholesome dwell- 
ings, and substituting in their place 
cottages fit for human beings to live 
in; inculcating and encouraging the 
virtues of industry, sobriety, and 
cleanliness, furnishing the people 
with employment, assisting them in 
sickness and distress, and educating 
their children: thus anticipating by 
the better part ofa century the wisest 
and most humane of the schemes 
now being carried out for improving 
the condition of the labouring class. 
With a heart naturally tender, soft- 
ened during his short captivity in 
France by personal suffering, and 
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touched with that fellow-feeling 
which makes us ‘wondrous kind, 
and busy during seventeen years with 
those works of practical benevolence 
which are as necessary to the inte- 
grity of our feelings as exercise to the 
body, or intellectual labour to the 
mind, it would have been strange, 
indeed, if John Howard had allowed 
any fitting opportunity to pass of re- 
newing his acquaintance with the 

risoner, and his exertions on his be- 

alf. Such an opportunity was 
thrown in his way by his election, in 
the year 1773, to the office of high- 
sheriff of the county of Bedford, and 
we soon find him visiting the prisons 
of the capital city, and investigating 
the condition of their inmates. 

At that time there were three pri- 
sons in Bedford. The county gaol, 
the town gaol, and the county bride- 
well, characterised in different de- 
grees by the two prevailing abuses,— 
exaction of fees, and neglect of the 
health and comfort of their inmates. 
The county gaol, which was the 
scene of the grossest abuse, displayed 
on a printed paper the following 
scale of fees :—‘ All persons that come 
to this place, either by warrant, com- 
mitment, or verbally, must pay be- 
fore discharged, fifteen shillings and 
four pence to the gaoler, and two 
shillings to the turnkey.’ The effect 
of this cruel regulation is set forth in 
the opening sentence of the intro- 
duction to The State of Prisons, 
where Howard says, ‘the circum- 
stance which excited me to activity 
in their behalf, was the seeing some 
who, by the verdict of juries, were de- 
clared not guilty ; some, on whom the 
grand jury did not find such an ap- 
pearance of guilt as subjected them to 
trial; and some, whose prosecutors did 
not appear against them ; after having 
been confined for months, dragged 
back to gaol, and locked up again 
till they should pay sundry fees to the 
gaoler, the clerk of assize, &c.’ 

It is no part of our object to set 
forth the steps taken by Howard to 
remedy this crying injustice; how he 
visited the neighbouring counties in 
search of a precedent for paying the 
gaoler by a fixed salary, but without 
success; how, having visited most of 
the county gaols in England, and 
seen in two or three of them some 
poor creatures whose aspect was sin- 


gularly deplorable, and being in- 
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formed that they had been brought 
from the bridewells, he set out on a 
new journey into the counties already 
visited, where he inspected not only 
the bridewells, but the houses of cor- 
rection, and the city and town gaols. 
The point to which we wish to call 
the attention of our readers, is the 
sanitary condition of the gaols visited 
by Howard, and the remarkable 
similarity which that condition pre- 
sents to the state of the dwellings of 
the labouring class in our own day. 
We have elsewhere* alluded to this 
subject, but chiefly with a view of 
contrasting the promptitude of the 
legislature in 1774, with the procras- 
tination of their degenerate successors 
in 1844. 

Howard was appointed sheriff of 
Bedford in 1773, and early in the 
following year had brought together 
a mass of the most valuable materials, 
which, through the exertions of Mr. 
Popham, Mr. St. John, and Mr. 
Whitbread, he was enabled to lay 
before a committee of the whole 
house, which shewed its appreciation 
of his exertions by publicly tender- 
ing to him its thanks. Not satisfied 
with discharging this debt, the house 
promptly passed two acts, the one for 
the relief of prisoners who should be 
acquitted respecting their fees, and 
another for preserving the health of 
prisoners, and preventing the gaol- 
distemper. The First Report of the 
Health of Towns’ Commission, which 
bears to the state of our towns the 
same relation that Howard's inquiries 
did to that of our prisons, was pub- 
lished in 1844, and was but one of a 
series of sanitary reports issued by 
authority, of which the first bears 
date 1838 ; and yet we are now en- 
tering on the year 1848, and a bill 
for preserving the health of honest 
citizens, and preventing the house- 
distemper—ty phus-fever, has not ad- 
vanced beyond the stage of promise. 

This, however, is a case of diver- 
gence, and not of parallelism. Our 
business, at present, is with the 
points of resemblance between the 
revelations of the great prison re- 
former of 1774, and those of the 
sanitary reformers of 1844; between 
the facts contained in The State of 
Prisons, and those recorded in the 
several Reports referring to the con- 
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dition of towns and populous places ; 
and we affirm that there are few 
things recorded in history more re- 
markable than the parallel existing 
between the one and theother. The 
first point of that parallel which 
we shall prove and illustrate, refers 
to the structural arrangements of the 
prisons of the last, and the houses of 
the present century ; and from this 
we shall pass to the effects of those 
arrangements upon the health of the 
two classes of inmates. In order to 
give additional force and clearness to 
our demonstration, we shall put forth 
a series of distinct propositions, to 
be successively established and illus- 
trated. 

We begin with the following : 

1. The state of the prisons of 1774, 
as set forth by Howard, closely re- 
sembles that of the houses of the 
mass of the English population, as 
described in the Sanitary Reports of 
1844, and in those which immediately 
preceded and followed them. 

In proof of this proposition, we 
shall first contrast the general de- 
scription which Howard gives of the 
prisons of his time, with that given 
by our sanitary reformers of the 
houses of the present day, and then 
confirm these general statements by 
particular examples. 

* Many prisons,’ Howard tells us, 
‘are scantily supplied, and some al- 
most totally unprovided, with the 
necessaries of life.’ ‘Many prisons 
have no waTeR;’ ‘in some places 
where there is water, prisoners are 
always locked up within doors, and 
have no more than the keeper or his 
servants think fit to bring them: in 
one place they were limited to three 
pints a day each—a scanty provision 
for drink and cleanliness!’ ‘ And as 
to arr, which is no less necessary, and 
given us by Providence quite gratis, 
without any care or labour of our 
own, yet, as if the bounteous goodness 
of Heaven excited our envy, methods 
are contrived to rob prisoners of this 
genuine cordial of life, as Dr. Hales 
very properly calls it; I mean, by 
preventing that circulation and 
change of the salutiferous fluid, with- 
out which animals cannot live and 
thrive.’ ‘My reader will judge of its 
malignity,’ (that of the air Joan 
‘when I assure him, that my clothes 


* Fraser’s Magazine, for November 1847. No. CCXV. 
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were in my jirst journeys so offensive 
that, in a post-chaise, I could not bear 
the windows drawn up, and was there- 
fore often obliged to travel on horse- 
back. The leavesofmy memorandum- 
book were often so tainted, that I could 
not use it till after spreading it an 
hour or two before the fire: and 
even my antidote, a phial of vinegar, 
has, after using it in a few prisons, 
became intolerably disagreeable.’ He 
adds,—‘ Many gaolers made excuses, 
and did not go with me into the 
felons’ wards.’ The supply of ricut 
was not more liberal than that of air 
and water,—a circumstance which 
Howard accounts for in this very re- 
markable passage :—‘ One cause why 
the rooms in some prisons are s0 
close, is, perhaps, the window -taz, 
which the gaolers have to pay: this 
tempts them to stop the windows, 
and stifle their prisoners.’ 

Howard shall now conduct us into 
the ‘close rooms, cells, and subterra- 
neous dungeons,’ where the prisoners 
of 1774 rotted :— 


In some of these caverns the floor is 
very damp: in others there is sometimes 
an inch or two of water; and the straw, 
or bedding, is laid on such floors, seldom 
on barrack bedsteads. Where prisoners 
are not kept in under-ground cells, they 
are often confined to their rooms, because 
there is no court beloaging to the prison. 
* * %* Some gaols have no SEWERS ;* 
and in those that have, if they be not 
properly attended to, they are, even to a 
visitant, offensive beyond expression. 
* * * In many gaols, and in most 
bridewells, there is no allowance of BED- 
DING or STRAW for prisoners to sleep on ; 
and if by any means they get a little, it 
is not changed for months together, so 
that it is almost worn to dust. Some lie 
upon rags, others upon the bare floors. 
When I have complained of this to the 
keepers, their justification has been, ‘ The 
county allows no straw; the prisoners 
have none but at my cost.’ 


Overcrowding was another serious 
abuse in prisons. ‘Debtors,’ we are 
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told, ‘crowd the gaols (especially 
those in London), with their wives 
and children. There are often, by 
this means, ten or twelve people in a 
middle-sized room; increasing the 
danger of infection, and corrupting 
the morals of children.’ Elsewhere 
Howard complains of ‘the confining 
all sorts of prisoners together: debt- 
ors and felons ; men and women ; the 
young beginner and the old offender’ 
and again, of ‘the number of men in 
the same room ; and of lewd women 
admitted under the name of wives.’ 
One more quotation, upon which, if 
our space allows, we may comment 
hereafter, shall conclude this division 
of our subject :— 

Some gaols, we are told, are private 
property; in these, the keepers, pro- 
tected by the proprietors, and not so sub- 
ject as other gaolers to the control of ma- 
gistrates, are more apt to abuse their pri- 
soners when a temptation offers. One of 
these gaols, some years ago, was quite out 
of repair, and unsafe ; and the proprietor 
not choosing to repair it, the gaoler, to 
confine his prisoners, took a method that, 
to all who saw it, was really shocking. 
Some years before that, a prisoner in an- 
other of these gaols was tormented with 
thumb-screws. The grand jury took up 
the case, and remonstrated to the pro- 
prietor, but in vain. I had the account 
from a worthy friend of mine, who was 
upon that very jury. 

Let us now turn to the First Report 
of the Health of Towns’ Commission, 
published in 1844, for a confirm- 
ation of the allegations contained in 
our first proposition. At present 
we shall limit ourselves chiefly to 
the short Report which prefaces the 
evidence itself, and to the tables em- 
bodying the replies to certain queries 
addressed by the Commission to fifty 
of the most populous towns in Eng- 
land. 

The Report states that,—‘ Only in 
six instances could the arrangements 
and the supplies of Water be deemed 
good; while in thirteen they appear 


* Howard seems here, as elsewhere, to use the word ‘ sewer’ to express the arrange- 


ments for the reception or removal of the offensive refuse of houses. 


We will imitate 


Howard where we can; but we shall not hesitate to use the words of the sanitary re- 
ports, that we may display in their true light, and naked deformity, all the inconveni- 


ences to which the poor are subject. 


To use this plainness of speech unnecessarily, 


would be an offence against good manners ; but to suppress so essential a feature of 
the condition of our suffering poor, would be a prudery of which our readers of either 


sex would have just cause to complain. 


Those who turn away with disgust from de- 


tails which are necessary to display our national and individual crimes against the 
poor man’s property—health, should exert themselves to render the recurrence of 
such statements impossible, by removing the objects themselves. 
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to be indifferent, and in thirty-one 
bad, and frequently inferior in pu- 
rity.’ And, on turning to the table 
just referred to, we encounter these 
significant statements as to the _ 
ply of this essential element to the 
poor: ‘ The poor are badly supplied.’ 
*Poor very badly supplied. ‘The 
poor badly off for water.’ ‘ The poor 
very inadequately supplied.’ ‘ Great 
difficulty experienced by the poor in 
procuring water.’ ‘ The poor greatly 
in want of water.’ ‘The poor sup- 
plied by pumps and wells from the 
factories, and by begging.’ ‘ The 
poorest people beg water.’ ‘ No sup- 
ply for the poor; obtained by beg- 
ging, and from the river.’ ‘From 
the fountain in the market-place, 
wells, and by begging.’ ‘ Poor beg 
water of the neighbours. ‘ The 
poor badly supplied; they often 
either beg or steal it.’ ‘No public 
pumps or fountains; many of the 
poor beg or steal it.’ At Gateshead, 
we are told, that water is sold to the 
poor at the enormous price of a far- 
thing for four gallons; others from 
springs, where they frequently have 
to wait from one to three hours. The 
metropolis is not an inch in advance 


of the om gg for it is on evidence, 


that though the water - companies 
have invested between three and four 
millions of money, the greater part 
of the dwellings of the poorer classes 
are either altogether without water, 
or are furnished only with a very 
scanty and intermittent supply of 
unfiltered water, of a high degree of 
hardness. 

So much for our parallel as _re- 
gards water. As to the state of the 
Air, let the evidence of Dr. South- 
wood Smith be compared with that 
of Howard. ‘It sometimes happens 
to me,’ he says, ‘in my visits to them 
(the poor), as physician to the East- 
ern Dispensary, that I am unable to 
stay in the room even to write the 
prescription ; for such is the offensive 
and unwholesome state of the air, 
that I cannot breathe it even for 
that short time.’ So also Mr. Toyn- 
bee. He describes the rooms of the 
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poor as ‘extremely close—so close, 
that, for self-protection, lam obliged 
to have the windows open during the 
visit.’ To the same effect is the 
evidence of Dr. Guy as to houses, 
shops, and workshops; and it would 
be easy to produce similar statements 
from every local report from pro- 
vincial town or rural village. 

On the subject of Licur and the 
Winpow-Tax, there is much valuable 
evidence in the Report of the Health of 
Towns’ Commission. Thus Mr. Hick- 
son tells the Commissioners, that ‘if 
they would examine personally the 
houses in which the poor live in the 
close courts and alleys of the metropo- 
lis, they would be surprised at the 
number of dark staircases and filthy 
holes, which, although on upper 
floors, are quite as ill-ventilated and 
unfavourable to health as the cellars 
of Liverpool.’ To the same effect is 
the recent Report on the Sanitary 
State of the Parish of Marylebone, 
which contains several indignant pas- 
sages levelled against a tax which, 
in the language of Mr. Hickson, 
operates ‘ as a premium upon defec- 
tive construction.’ Our readers need 
not to be informed that the ‘close 
rooms, cells, and subterraneous dun- 
geons’ of 1774, are to be found faith- 
fully reproduced in most of our large 
towns. The 2000 courts, with 11,000 
houses and 56,000 inhabitants, and 
the 6000 cellars with their population 
of 20,000, will serve to remind the 
reader of the large scale on which 
the prisons of 1774 were reproduced 
in the Liverpool of 1844, Liverpool 
itself being merely the caricature of 
the metropolis and other large cities. 

Howard tells us that ‘some gaols 
have no sewers. Perhaps our 
parallel in this respect will be suffi- 
ciently established if we remind our 
readers that, according to the late 
Report of the parish of Marylebone, 
there are no less than 280 streets 
and places in that wealthy and fash- 
ionable quarter altogether without 
sewers.* If we use the term ‘sewer’ 
in the general sense already referred 
to, the same Report will prove that 


* The extent to which this neglect of drainage prevails throughout England, may 
be conceived from the Report of the Health of Towns’ Commission’ on the state of 


the fifty towns already referred to. 


‘In scarcely one place,’ it is stated, ‘ can the 


drainage or sewerage be pronounced to be complete and good, while in seven it is in- 
different, and in forty-two decidedly bad, as regards the districts inhabited by the 
— classes. The investigations within the several towns, of the arrangements for 
ouse as connected with street cleansing, present nearly the same results.’ 
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the house of 1844 is not one whit 
better supplied with the means of de- 
cency than the worst prison of 1774. 

In the want of Berppine, so 
justly complained of by Howard, the 
worst part of the house population 
of 1844 may certainly challenge a 
comparison with the poor prisoner of 
the last century. Take this case on 
the authority of a medical officer of 
the West Derby Union. It occurred 
in 1836 :— 


I attended a family of thirteen, twelve 
of whom had typhus-fever, without a bed 
in the cellar, without straw or timber 
shavings — frequent substitutes. They 
lay on the floor, and so crowded, that I 
could scarcely pass between them. In 
another house I attended fourteen pa- 
tients: there were only two beds in the 
house. All the patients lay on the boards; 
and during their illness never had their 
clothes off. I met with many cases in 
similar conditions; yet (we must add 
this remarkable statement), amidst the 
greatest destitution and want of domestic 
comfort, I have never heard, during the 
course of twelve years’ practice, a com- 
plaint of inconvenient accommodation. 


We will conclude what we have to 
say on this part of our subject by a 
quotation from the Marylebone Re- 
port :— 

There appears to be, generally, great 
indifference on the part of landlords of 
houses to the wants or comforts of the 
poor, most of the premises in the occu- 
pation of the poor being badly drained 
and ventilated, very dirty, and no atten- 
tion paid to cleansing or repair ; in many 
cases the basements are so dark as to 
require candles to descend to the ground- 
floor, there being as few windows as pos- 
sible; no openings over area-doors, as 
such openings, even unglazed, would sub- 
ject the owners of the house to the win- 
dow-tax, the law, to avoid the tax, re- 
quiring that the passage should be abso- 
lutely dark. The conveniences, in many 
cases, only one for several houses ; 
and, when there is one to each house, it 
is generally much neglected. 


But the lodging-houses of our own 
times form the nearest approach to 
the prisons in Howard's day, being, 
in all their arrangements, as muc 
under control as the gaols, which 
were private property. Dr. Duncan's 
Liverpool Report shall furnish us 
with some idea of the state of the 
lodging-houses in that city. It is 
in the odging-houses, he tells us, that 
over-crowding is carried to the high- 
est pitch :— 
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The worst description of houses of this 
kind are kept by Irishmen, and they are 
resorted to by the migratory Irish, among 
others, who may, perhaps, not remain 
more than a night or two in the town, as 
well as by vagrants and vagabonds of all 
descriptions. In every room of such 
houses — with the exception of the kitchen, 
or cooking-room—the floor is usually 
covered with bedsteads, each of which 
receives at night as many human beings 
as can be crowded into it, —and this, too, 
often without distinction of sex, or regard 
to decency. But there are cellars, usually 
the double cellars I have described, which 
are used for the same purpose ; and here 
the over-crowding is carried still further, 
if that be possible, and is certainly even 
more prejudicial to the health of the 
inmates, from the still more defective 
ventilation of these dark and miserable 
abodes. At night, the floor of these 
cellars—often the bare earth—is covered 
with straw, and then the lodgers—all who 
can afford to pay a penny for the accom- 
modation— arrange themselves as_ best 
they may, until scarcely a single available 
inch of space is left unoccupied. 


Not very dissimilar was the con- 
dition of the schools in Liverpool,— 
establishments, be it remembered, as 
much under individual control, as 
the private property of the gaoler of 
the last century. Mr. Riddall Wood, 
speaking of the dame-schools, says,— 

With few exceptions, the dame-schools 
are dark and confined; many are damp 
and dirty ; more than one-half of them 
are used as dwelling, dormitory, and 
school-room, accommodating, in many 
cases, a family of seven or eight persons ; 
above forty of them are cellars. * * Of 
the common day-schools in the poorer 
districts (he says) it is difficult to convey 
an adequate idea; so close and offensive 
is the atmosphere in many of them as to 
be intolerable to a person entering from 
the open air, more especially as the hour 
for quitting school approaches. The 
dimensions rarely exceed those of the 
dame-schools, while frequently the num- 
ber of scholars is more than double. 
Bad as this is, it is much aggravated by 
filth and offensive odour arising from 
other causes. 

The following description is too 
ainfully ludicrous to be omitted. 
t is that of a school in a garret, u 

three pair of dark, broken stairs, wit 

forty children in the compass of ten 
feet by nine; and where, ‘on a perch, 
forming a triangle with the corner of 
the room, sat a cock and two hens; 
under a stump-bed immediately be- 
neath was a dog-kennel, in the oc- 
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cupation of three black terriers, 
whose barking, added to the noise of 
the children, and the cackling of the 
fowls on the approach of a stranger, 
was almost deafening. There was 
only one small window, at which sat 
the master, obstructing three-fourths 
of the light it was capable of admit- 


me 

any of the buildings occupied as 
workhouses, both in town and coun- 
try, would seem to be in a condition 
as bad, if not worse, than the cellars 
of Liverpool, or the cellar-prisons of 
Howard's day. We shall have occa- 
sion presently to justify this state- 
ment by the case of the Union Work- 
house of the City of London. At 
present, we shall content ourselves 
with an extract or two from the Re- 
ports of ‘The Times Commissioner,’ 
on the condition of the Dorsetshire la- 
bourer, published in that paper about 
@ year since :— 


The ‘ poor-houses,’ in some parishes, 
are particularly deserving of reprehension. 
The building in the parish of Yetminster 
which rejoices in the above title is, per- 
haps, as complete a scene of wretched- 
ness as the county is capable of pro- 
ducing. Within the four walls of this 
place, I was informed that upwards of 
sixty persons are living ; and certainly a 
more neglected and unfit abode for human 
beings cannot be well imagined. Dirt 
and misery are the only features of the 
place. * * In one instance (says the 
Commissioner) I found a man, who was 
employed in the clay-pits, and earning 
fifteen shillings a-week, occupying a gar- 
ret in the ‘ poor-house,’ where, in a sin- 
gle room, in which I could barely stand 
upright, himself and his family, number- 
ing in all eight individuals, are herded 
together. In one of the beds a child was 
lying ill of what the mother termed ‘ slow 
fever,’ and was, apparently, in a dying 
state. She informed me that another of 
her children died of the same complaint 
about three weeks previously, and that 
she had, at different times, lost three of 
her family. The mortality would not be 
surprising to any one whose nostrils had 
been offended by the impure and loath- 
some atmosphere of the den which this 
man is forced to consider his home. * * 
In another part of the same building a 
man and his family were in the occupa- 
tion of two rooms, in one of which the 
whole family slept. The eldest son is 
nineteen years of age, the eldest daughter 
twenty. I also visited other houses in 
the village, and, in one instance, found 
two families in the joint occupation of a 
small cottage ; one of these families num- 
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bers seven individuals, two of whom want 
of space compels to find their night’s 
lodging at the house of a neighbour, which 
is not so thickly tenanted. 


We might fill volumes with details 
from town and country, and from 
every part of the United Kingdom, 
ia proof of our position, that the 
houses of the labouring population, 
and a large proportion of all the 
places in which they are constrained 
to live, are in a condition to the full 
as unfit for the abodes of human 
beings as the prisons of the last cen- 
tury. But want of space obliges us 
to be brief, and to pass, with as little 
delay as possible, to that part of the 
parallel between 1774 and 1844 which 
refers to the effects on health and life 
of the prisons of the one period and 
the houses of the other. This, too, 
we shall express in the form of a 
proposition, to be enforced and illus- 
trated by an appeal to facts. We 
affirm, then,— 

2. That the house-population of 
1844 suffered from the same diseases 
which attacked the inmates of prisons 
prior to the year 1774; and that the 
typhus-fever of the present day, if 
not identical with the gaol-distemper, 
bears, in its leading characters, the 
most remarkable resemblance to it. 

Let not our readers imagine that we 
are going to entrap them into the 
perusal of'a dry medical treatise upon 
fever. This is far from our object. 
We wish merely to place before them 
a few leading points of resemblance 
between two remarkable pestilences, 
in the history of which all classes of 
men are alike interested, and to de- 
duce from that history some con- 
clusions of practical importance to 
every member of society. 

Howard tells us that, in his exa- 
mination of houses of correction, and 
of city, town, and county gaols, he 
beheld a complication of distress ; but 
that his attention was principally 
fixed by the gaol-fever and the small- 
pox, which he saw prevailing to the 
destruction of multitudes, not only of 
felons in their dungeons, but of 
debtors also. He says, elsewhere,— 
‘The sallow, meagre countenances 
declare, without words, that they are 
very miserable. Many, who went in 
healthy, are, in a few months, changed 
to emaciated, dejected objects. Some 
are seen pining under diseases, ‘ sick, 
and in prison ;’ expiring on the floor 
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in loathsome cells of pestilential fevers 
and the confluent small-pox.’ 

We shall dismiss the small-pox in 
a few words, as the great discove 
of Jenner has robbed the parallel, 
which might be instituted in this 
respect between the prison and the 
house of much of its force. Never- 
theless, even in the present day, where 
the neglect of vaccination has coin- 
cided with filthy streets and houses, 
small-pox has shewn itself the same 
fearful plague which, in former times, 
devastated Europe, and swept whole 
tribes of men from the face of the 
earth. A single quotation from the 
evidence of Dr. Aldis will serve to 
justify our assertion,— Many of the 
districts,’ he says, ‘I have had to 
visit are, apparently, as filthy as the 
whole of London was described to 
have been at the time of the plague. 
The small-pox has fallen like a plague 
on some of the worst-conditioned 
spots.’ 

The gaol-fever, to which, and its 
striking analogies with the house- 
fever of the present day, we would 
now especially invite attention, was 
in the time of Howard no new pesti- 
lence. Thus it is mentioned in 
Stow’s Survey, ‘that in the year 
1414, the gaolers of Newgate and 
Ludgate died, and prisoners in New- 
gate to the number of sixty-four.’ 
And that in the King’s Bench Prison, 
in the six years preceding the year 
1579, one hundred prisoners died 
there; and twelve between Michael- 
mas and March of the last-mentioned 
year, through a certain contagion, 
called the sickness of the house.” It 
was two years before the last period 
mentioned by Stow, namely, in 1577, 
that the famous black assize was held 
in Oxford castle, on which occasion 
‘all who were present died within 
forty hours: the lord chief baron, the 
sheriff, and about three hundred 
more.’ Lord Bacon and Dr. Mead 
agree in opinion that the disease was 
brought into court by the prisoners. 
Lord Bacon states that ‘the most 

rnicious infection, next the plague, 
is the smell of the gaol when the 
prisoners have been long, and close, 
and nastily kept: whereof we have 
had, in our time, experience twice or 
thrice; when both the judges that sat 
upon the bench, and numbers of those 
who attended the business, or were pre- 
sent, sickened upon it and died.’ To 
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come down toa period nearer to that 
signalized by the labours of Howard, 
we read that,— 

At the Lent Assizes in Taunton, in 
1730, some prisoners who were brought 
thither from Ivelchester gaol infected 
the court: and Lord Chief Baron Pen- 
gelly; Sir James Sheppard, sergeant ; 
John Pigot, Esq., sheriff, and some hun- 
dreds besides, died of the gaol-distemper. 
At Axminster, a little town in Devon- 
shire, a prisoner discharged from Exeter 
gaol in 1755, infected his family with that 
disease, of which two of them died, and 
many others in that town afterwards. 
The numbers that were carried off by the 
same malady in London in 1750, two 
judges, the lord mayor, one alderman, 
and many of inferior rank, are too well 
known to need the mentioning further 
particulars. 

But the fever not only avenged 
itself for the neglect of the authori- 
ties, for ‘ the inattention of sheriffs 
and gentlemen in the commission of 
the peace,’ by destroying now and 
then some of the culprits themselves ; 
but it infected our armies and fleets, 
and thus punished the nation for 
the carelessness in which the pesti- 
lence was cradled and nursed. Thus 
we are told by Sir John Pringle, 
that ‘jgaols have often been the cause 
of malignant fevers ; and that in the 
rebellion in Scotland, ‘above two 
hundred men of one regiment were 
infected with the gaol-fever, by some 
deserters brought from prisons in En- 
gland.’ To the same effect is the 
evidence of Dr. Lind as to the im- 
portation of the gaol-distemper into 
our fleets. Howard states that Dr. 
Lind shewed him in one of the wards 
of Haslar Hospital ‘a number of 
sailors ill of the gaol-fever, brought 
on board their ship by a man who 
had been discharged from a prison in 
London.’ And the same authority, in 
his Essay on the Health of Seamen, 
asserts that ‘the sources of infection to 
our armies and fleets, are undoubt- 
edly the gaols; we can often trace 
the importers of it directly from 
them. It often proves fatal in im- 
pressing men on the hasty equip- 
ment of a fleet. The first English 
fleet sent last war to America, lost 
by it above twothousand men. And 
he elsewhere assures us,—that the 
seeds of infection were carried from 
the guard-ships into our squadrons ; 
and that the mortality thence occa- 
sioned was greater than by all other 
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diseases or means of death put to- 
gether.’ Howard shall finish for us 
this painful history. 

He says: —‘ From my own obser- 
vations in 1773 and 1774, I was fully 
convinced that many more were de- 
stroyed by it (the gaol-fever) than 
were put to death by all the public 
executions in the kingdom.’ Those, 
be it recollected, were times in which 
the punishment of death flourished 
in all its vigorous enormity, the an- 
nual average of executions in London 
alone having been from twenty-nine 
to thirty. 

Here, then, we have a faithful pic- 
ture of one of the most fatal pesti- 
lences recorded in history,—a pesti- 
lence which, as we now proceed to 
shew, if not positively identical with 
the typhus-fever of our own day, 
had many remarkable characters in 
common with it. 

The inquiries of Howard proved 
that the gaol-distemper was always 
to be found in filthy, neglected, and 
over-crowded prisons; our own re- 
cent inquirics have proved that the 
same is true of filthy, neglected, and 
over-crowded houses. The infection 
of the gaol-distemper was sometimes 
conveyed in the clothes of the pri- 
soners to healthy persons of superior 
station assembled in courts of law; 
typhus-fever has been, in like manner, 
conveyed from paupers to relieving 
officers, policemen, and others, assem- 
bled in workhouses, or other similar 
establishments. The gaol-distemper 
infected our ships of war and trans- 
ports, and was conveyed even to dis- 
tant colonies; the same has happened 
with typhus-fever. The gaol-dis- 
temper has been banished from our 
prisons by cleanliness and fresh air ; 
typhus-fever has already, in a few 
instances, been put to flight by the 
same means. 

We will first give two parallel in- 
stances of gaol-fever and typhus-fever 
raging in filthy, neglected, and over- 
crowded buildings. Here is Howard's 
description of the county gaol. at 
Launceston : — 


The prison is a room, or passage, 23} 
feet by 74, with only one window, 2 feet 
by 1}; and three dungeons, or cages, on 
the side opposite the window : these are 
about 64 feet deep ; one 9 feet long, one 
about 8, one not 5,—this last for women, 
They are all very offensive. No chimney, 
no water, no sewers; damp earth floors ; 
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no infirmary. The court not secure, and 
prisoners seldom permitted to go out to 
it. Indeed, the whole prison is out of 
repair, and yet the gaoler lives distant. 
I once found the prisoners chained two or 
three together. Their provision was put 
down to them through a hole (9 inches by 
8) in the floor of the room above (used 
as a chapel), and those who served them 
there often caught the fatal fever. At 
my first visit, 1 found the keeper, his 
assistant, and all the prisoners but one, 
sick of it; and heard that a few years 
before many prisoners had died of it, and 
the keeper and his wife in one night. 


We have given this quotation at 
length as a graphic description of a 
prison in the last century, and we 
now subjoin our promised sketch of 
an webaaeent resembling the pri- 
son at Launceston, both in being 
entirely under control, and in the 
consequences of its neglected and 
over-crowded condition. 

Marlborough House, Peckham, the 
union workhouse of the City of Lon- 
don, is a building in which the male 
paupers of the City have been furmed 
nearly ever since the formation of 
the union in 1837; in other words 
it is, like many of the prisons in 
Howard's time, private property. An 
extract from the Medical Report of 
the London Fever Hospital for 1846 
will serve as a pendant to the 
foregoing description of Launceston 
gaol :— 

Considerably more than one-fifth part 
of the whole admissions for the year—no 
less that 130 patients—were received from 
one house alone; namely, Marlborough 
House, Peckham, the union workhouse 
of the City of London. At no time 
during the year has the hospital been 
without patients from this house; and 
the circumstances connected with the pre- 
valence of fever in this place are deserving 
of particular notice, because they afford 
an illustration of the mode in which this 
malady commonly arises and spreads. 
It would appear, from the patients’ own 
account of this establishment, that it is 
the most easily accessible asylum for the 
houseless poor in or near the metropolis. 
It is, therefore, filled to excess every 
night ; but on particular occasions, as at 
the termination of the harvest and hop- 
ping seasons, commonly 50, and some- 
times, it is stated, from 90 to 100 men, 
are crowded into a room, 33 feet 9 
inches long, 20 feet wide, and 7 feet 
pitch in the centre, the roof sloping 
from the middle to the side, at which 
part the ceiling is described as being not 
more than éwo feeé high. It is under this 
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shallow portion that the men’s heads are 
placed. The room is closed at night. 
There are only two small apertures for 
windows, about eighteen inches square ; 
so that the whole of this dormitory does 
not allow more space—that is, does not 
afford a larger bulk of air for respiration 
—than is appropriated in the wards of 
the hospital to three patients. Neither 
are there any means of separating those 
who come in obviously afflicted with fe- 
ver, or with other diseases, from those 
who are well. It is only by constant at- 
tention to cleanliness, repeated changes 
of linen, the entire removal of the pau- 
pers’ own clothing, and free ventilation 
by means of large windows and fire- 
places, that the atmosphere of the hospi- 
‘al has been kept from contamination 
by the influx of patients in this work- 
house. 


Another feature in which the gaol- 
distemper resembles the typhus-fe- 
ver of our own day, is in attacking 
persons of a superior grade during 
casual exposure to the infection con- 
veyed by the clothes or persons of 
the sufferers. Those who have given 
a minute description of the black 
assize at Oxford assert, that the in- 
fection seized those persons who were 
seated in a particular part of the 
court, to which the effluvia from the 
eee were borne by the draft. 

ere is a parallel case, in which we 
have only to read paupers for prisons, 
and poor-law guardians for judge and 
jury. The account was given with 
much circumstantiality in the Cork 
Reporter early in the last year :— 


The board of guardians met at the 
workhouse, where a large number of ap- 
plicants had assembled. Within the next 
two days the following, who were present, 
were laid up with fever :—Mr. Commis- 
sioner Burke, Mr. G. Laurance, Mr. T. 
Jennings, Mr. R. Dowden, Mr. Daniel 
Daly, guardians; Mr. R. J. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, clerk of the union, and his bro- 
ther; and Mr. Reeves, reporter of The 
Constitution ; all of whom, it is remark- 
able, sat on one side of the board-room, 
from which it would appear the current 
of miasma entered the room in a par- 
ticular direction. 


It is notorious, that in the late 
epidemic of Irish fever, large num- 
bers of police, relieving - officers, 
clergymen, and medical men, have 
fallen victims to their intercourse 
with, or attendance on, the sick ; and 
it is probable that the instance just 
related is by no means a solitary 
one. 
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In proof of our assertion that 
typhus-fever resembles the gaol-dis- 
temper, in being taken on board ship, 
and thus exported to distant colonies, 
we have a melancholy array of facts. 
Our vessels of war being no longer 
recruited from our prisons as for- 
merly, we have no instance to adduce 
of typhus-fever infecting our navy ; 
but on board of emigrant vessels it 
has raged like a plague, and has 
been conveyed to our outraged colo- 
nies. Howard alludes to ‘the num- 
ber of sailors, and of families in 
America, that had been infected by 
transports. We have parallel cases 
to adduce, which may well make us 
blush for ourselves, and for our 
country. We have it on the author- 
ity of the Montreal Board of Health, 
that our emigrant vessels were al- 
lowed to ship two or three times as 
many passengers as the same vessels 
would have presumed to carry toa 
United States port. The worst hor- 
rors of the slave-trade have been 
enacted in the flight of British sub- 
jects from their native shores. In 
only ten of the vessels that arrived 
at Montreal in July last, four from 
Cork and six from Liverpool, out of 
4427 passengers, 804 had died on 
the passage, and 847 were sick on 
their arrival; that is to say, 847 
were visibly diseased, for the result 
proves, that a far larger number had 
in them the seeds of disease. The 
Larch, which arrived at Montreal 
from Sligo, August 12th, ‘ sailed with 
440 passengers, of whom 108 died on 
the passage, and 150 were sick. The 
Virginius sailed with 496; 158 died 
on the passage, 186 were sick, and 
the remainder landed feeble and tot- 
tering: the captain, mates, and crew 
were all sick. ‘The Blackhole of 
Calcutta was a mercy compared to 
the holds of these vessels. Yet 
simultaneously, as if in reproof of 
those on whom the blame of all this 
wretchedness must fall, foreigners, 
Germans from Hamburg and Bre- 
men, are daily arriving, all healthy, 
robust, and cheerful.’ 

The history of the Larch and 
Virginius, however, will not bear 
comparison with the horrors of which 
the ship Avon was the scene. ‘This 
vessel, Nicholas Johnson, master, of 
1100 tons register, with about 500 
passengers, arrived disabled at Mira- 
michi. She encountered at the outset 
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heavy weather, lost several spars, 
and saffered in her rigging, which 
lengthened her voyage; but the vio- 
lence of the elements sank into in- 
significance before the turbulent per- 
verseness of the Irish emigrants who 
formed her freight. Though the 
captain and mate strained every 
nerve, and exhausted every form of 
persuasion, to induce them to adopt 
measures for their self-preservation, 
they would hearken to no remon- 
strance, and adopt no sanitary pre- 
cautions, but even resisted and re- 
pelled with main force every attempt 
that was made to ventilate and clean 
the steerage. The typhus - fever 
spread among them; but still the 
infatuated beings would not separate 
themselves from the dead, until the 
infection rose to such a pitch on 
board, that, frantic with despair, the 
captain, uniting with the Presbyterian 
part of the passengers, and a few 
able hands of the crew still remain- 
ing, assailed the unruly in their 
stronghold, and giving them regular 
battle, succeeded in overcoming them, 
when, to their horror and dismay, 
they discovered about sixty dead 
bodies stowed away in chests, or 
sewed up in beds! They were con- 
signed to the deep, and followed by 
many fresh victims, until the majority 
of the passengers, and all the crew, 
except two hands, died.* 

This frightful tragedy, which is at 
the same time an illustration of the 
resemblance of typhus-fever to the 
gaol-distemper, and of the difficulties 
which benevolent and practical men 
have to contend with, in dealing with 
the ignorant prejudices and barba- 
rous perverseness of the inhabitants 
of the Sister Isle, must suffice for 
our present purpose. 

3. But the most instructive of the 
parallels which we have indicated as 
existing between the gaol-distemper 
and the typhus-fever, is that which 
relates to the success attending mea- 
sures of prevention. Our readers 
need not to be informed that the 
gaol-distemper is now matter of his- 
tory. We do not mean, indeed, to 
assert, that our prisons are every 
where free from attacks of contagious 
fever. The common typhus-fever 
of the country will sometimes find 
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its way into our prisons, and spread 
among the inmates; but it is not 
now as it was in Howard's time, 
when scarcely a single gaol in the 
whole of England and Wales would 
appear to have been free from the 
distemper. Fever in our prisons is 
now a rare and short-lived exception 
to the general rule, instead of being, 
as then, the rule itself. Cleanliness 
and fresh air, aided by an improved 
diet, have put it to flight. As, how- 
ever, an interval of nearly three 
quarters of a century has elapsed 
since attention was first directed to 
the condition of our prisons, and 
sanitary measures began to be en- 
forced, it may possibly be contended 
that the disease has gradually dimin- 
ished in intensity, and died away ; 
and that the measures of precaution 
first put in force in 1774, were not 
the real cause of the immunity which 
our prisons now enjoy. In order to 
obviate the force of this objection, 
we will adduce one or two examples 
from the State of Prisons, to prove 
the prompt efficacy of cleanliness and 
fresh air, and contrast them with 
recent experience of the same simple 
agents in the case of our own pesti- 
lence :— 

About twenty years ago the gaol-fever 
was in this prison (the County Gaol at 
Bedford). Some died there, and many in 
the town ; among whom was Mr. Daniel, 
the surgeon, who attended the prisoners. 
His successor, Mr. Gadsby, judiciously 
changed the medicines from sudorifics 
(generally used before) to bark and cor- 
dials: and a sail ventilator being soon 
after put up, the gaol has been free from 
the fever almost ever since. 

In speaking of the County Bride- 
well at Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
in 1779, Howard says,— 

Besides the old room, there are two 
rooms lately built in the back court, each 
fifteen feet square. In them provision is 
made for the circulation of air; for be- 
sides the windows, there are five apertures 
of about a foot diameter in each room ; 
and there is now little danger of the gaol- 
fever, of which the keeper told me, at my 
first visit, many had died: a man and 
woman about a year before, when himself 
and his daughter were also ill of it. 

The cessation of the gaol-distem- 
per, in consequence of improved 
structural arrangements, may be 


* This tragical history is extracted from a letter addressed to The Observer, from 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, and dated Oct. 19, 1847. 
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reasonably inferred from the follow- 
ing quotations :— 

This gaol (the County Gaol at Win- 
chester) is kept very clean, and the 
alterations in it are improvements. The 
present dungeon, 48 feet by 23, is 
down but five steps: it is boarded, 
and has three large windows. The 
former destructive dungeon was darker, 
and down eleven steps. Mr. Lipscomb 
informed me that more than twenty 
prisoners had died in it of the gaol- 
Jever in one year, and that his predeces- 
sor died of the same distemper. 

County Bridewell, Taunton. Con- 
venient apartments, court, pump, &c. If 
the windows, especially that in the sick- 
ward, were enlarged, and the prison were 
kept as clean as | once saw it, they would 
have little to apprehend from the gaol- 
fever, which, some years ago, for want of 
an infirmary and separation, infected the 
whole prison, so that of nineteen prisoners, 
eight died. 

In this instance it would appear, 
that, in spite of some relapse towards 
the former state of things, neglect 
had not yet risen to the point at 
which the gaol-distemper was pos- 
sible. 

Proceed we now to the last point of 
the parallel between the pestilences 
of the last and present century — to 
the proof that cleanliness and fresh 
air are as efficacious in the removal 
of typhus-fever, as they were in 
banishing the gaol-distemper. As 
this is a subject of the greatest prac- 
tical importance to every member 
of society, we shall be more liberal 
in our illustrations. The first fact 
which we shall adduce is on the high 
authority of Dr. Arnott, who tells 
us, that when he visited Glasgow with 
Mr. Chadwick, there was described 
to them one vast lodging-house in 
connexion with a manufactory, in 
which formerly fever constantly pre- 
vailed; but where, by making an 
opening from the top of each room 
through a channel of communication 
to an air-pump common to all the 
channels, the disease disappeared al- 
together. The supply of pure air 
obtained by that mode of ventilation 
was sufficient to dilute the cause of 
the disease, so that it became power- 
less. Mr. Liddle, one of the most 
indefatigable advocates of sanitary 
reform, has placed upon record seve- 
ral remarkable instances of the effi- 
cacy of improved cleansing, drainage, 
and water-supply. The first is from 
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his evidence before the Health of 
Towns’ Commission, the last two from 
the recent Report of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Commission, which we take 
this cpportunity of recommending to 
the attention of our readers :— 


Windmill Court, in Rosemary Lane, was 
one of the most unhealthy in my district. 
It was unpaved and filthy, and with stag- 
nant water before the houses. I used to 
visit it sometimes two or three times 
a-day for fever-cases. About twelve 
months ago it was flagged; it was well 
supplied with water from a large cast-iron 
tank, which enables the inhabitants to 
have a constant supply, instead of an 
intermittent one on three days a-week. 
The court is regularly washed down twice 
a-week, and the drains are so laid that 
the water carries off all the refuse of 
the houses, which was formerly a most 
foul nuisance, and a constant expense to 
the landlord. In the seven months end- 
ing March 1843, I attended forty-one 
new cases of sickness in that court; in 
the last four or five months, I have had 
but two cases. 


Mr. Liddle adds, ‘the rent is bet- 
ter paid, and the landlord is con- 
sidered to have made a good thing of 
the improvements, which were ex- 
ecuted at his own expense. There is 
no doubt that sickness is the most 
common cause of the inability to pay 
the rent.’ 

Mr. Liddle’s evidence before the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission 
is to the effect,— 


That Hairbrain Court consists of thir- 
teen houses ; that in this court he has 
attended twenty-two cases of typhus with. 
in the last six months; that during the 
prevalence of fever this place was without 
drainage, and without water, and very 
badly paved and cleansed; but that re- 
cently it has been drained into the new 
sewer in Blue Anchor Yard, and that since 
this was done not a single case of fever 
has occurred in this court. In like man- 
ner in Cooper’s Court, which consists of 
twelve houses, he has attended twenty- 
nine cases of fever within the last six 
months ; the condition of this court was 
precisely similar to that of Hairbrain 
Court, but Cooper’s Court having been 
drained, fever has taken its departure 
from this place also. 

We cannot withhold, in reference 
to this subject, the very remarkable 
evidence of Mr. Bowie, before the same 
commission, in reference to the model 
lodging-house in Glass-house Yard. 
He states, that ‘ whilst fever has been 
prevailing to a very great extent in 
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Glass-house Street and its adjacent 
courts and alleys, and the verdict of 
a coroner's jury has been given that 
disease and death have been the con- 
sequence of breathing impure air, 
there is not at present an individual 
under medical treatment in the build- 
ing, nor has there been a single case 
of fever there for upwards of four 
months.’ 

Having now pointed out the lead- 
ing features of the parallel between 
1774 and 1844, and, as we believe, 
justified the statements with which 
we set out, we-shall briefly notice 
some minor, but by no means unim- 
portant, resemblances. 

We have already intimated that 
many of the prisons of the last cen- 
tury were private property, and that 
these very prisons were most remark- 
able for neglect and for the abuses 
which prevailed in them. We have 
now to add, that some of the worst- 
conditioned gaols were the property 
of noblemen and dignitaries in the 
church. Among the noble, reverend, 
and right reverend proprietors, we 
find the names of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster, Lord Salisbury, 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Exeter, 
Christ Church College, Oxford, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Arundel, 
the Marquis of Carnarvon, the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Duke of Leeds, the Bishop of 
Durham, Lord Derby, the Earl of 
Cholmondeley. Any one who will 
take the pains to refer to the State of 
Prisons, will be convinced that the 
strictures of Howard on the prisons 
which were private property apply 
with peculiar force to those in the 
possession of these distinguished in- 
dividuals ; and the contemporaries of 
theirsuccessors, who are best informed 
as to the condition of the houses of 
the labouring class and the owner- 
ship of property, will bear witness 
that our parallel between the prisoner 
and the labourer holds good here 
also. We would commend this part 
of the parallel to the attention of 
men of rank. There is a strong and 
growing impression abroad that pro- 
perty in this, as in other matters, 
requires to be reminded of its duties. 
We have ourselves heard some mur- 
murings, which seem to threaten an 
outburst of indignation against the 
abuse of property in the hands of 
men of rank and wealth. Shall we 
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be forgiven if we suggest that the 
time is come for them to set their 
houses in order ? 

We cannot take leave of our sub- 
ject without noticing some practical 
observations scattered through How- 
ard’s work, and endeavouring to 
apply them to our own present cir- 
cumstances and the intended inter- 
ference of government on behalf of 
the health of the people. 

Howard tells us that he asked 
some keepers why, in the face of the 
act for preserving the health of pri- 
soners, no care was taken of their 
sick, and that he received for answer 
that the magistrates told them the 
act did not extend to bridewells. We 
may rest assured that the same thing 
will happen in our day, if the pro- 
mised act of Lord Morpeth do not 
embrace every species of building in 
which human beings live, serve, or 
work. Our legislation, to be effectual, 
must be framed in a spirit of distrust 
of all voluntary effort, and in a spirit 
of benevolent despotism, which shall 
compel every owner of property and 
every employer of labour to do his 
duty. 

There is much truth and justice in 
the following observation, and we 
may profit by it if we are so minded : 

The care of a prison is too important 
to be left wholly to a gaoler ; paid, indeed, 
for his attendance, but often tempted by 
his passions or interest to fail in his duty. 
To every prison there should be an in- 
spector appointed, either by his colleagues 
in the magistracy, or by parliament. 

Here, too, for prison, let us read 
house ; and let us pray the govern- 
ment to appoint competent inspectors 
for towns and rural districts through- 
out the kingdom, whose business it 
shall be to inspect the houses of the 
labouring classes, and take necessary 
steps for compelling their owners to 
make them fit places of residence for 
human beings. Permissive, or even 
compulsory, legislation, without the 
inspection, not of honorary but of 
_ officials, must fail, as it always 

as failed. ‘There is but one efficient 
form of legislation—that which com- 
bines local agency with central guid- 
ance and supervision, the inspection 
of a paid and competent officer, and 
a system of reports which will enable 
the government to judge of the com- 
petency of their officiais, and the way 
in which they perform their duty. 
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How little hope there is that un- 
paid officers will see that acts of 
parliament are properly carried out, 
or that the owners of property and 
persons in office will of themselves 
cheerfully and promptly obey even 
the most reasonable and least burden- 
some provisions, may be inferred from 
Howard's Reports of the state of pri- 
sons, made within less than five years 
of the passing of the act of 1774 for 
eos the health of prisoners. 

e have made a rough calculation 
of the number of prisons in which 
the law had been strictly obeyed, and 
of those in which some of its leading 
provisions had been openly set at 
nought, and we find that the first 
class are to the second as about 15 to 
130. There is no good reason to 
believe that acts of parliament will 
be better obeyed in these days than 
they were towards the end of the 
last century. 

The work of John Howard on 
the State of Frisons is full of in- 
teresting matter and of valuable sug- 
gestions, which will repay an atten- 
tive perusal. We regret that want 
of space prevents us from doing jus- 
tice to it. Our object, indeed, has 
been answered, if we have established 
the parallel between the gaol and its 
distemper as depicted by Howard in 
1774, and the house and its fever as 
described in the recent Sanitary Re- 
ports. 

It must be evident, we think, to 
every candid inquirer after truth, 
that the gaol-distemper and the 
typhus-fever, ifnot one and the same 
disease, have, in all points, the closest 
analogy with cach other. Nursed, 
if not bred, in filth, the offspring of 
& lamentable ignorance or perverse 
neglect of the natural laws and be- 
nevolent intentions of Providence, 
the necessary consequence of restrict- 
ing or polluting the supply of God's 
best gifts—air, light, and water,—the 
gaol-fever raged as a pestilence within 
the walls of our prisons, as typhus- 
fever now does in the houses of the 
poor. A natural consequence of the 
indifference of the more educated 
classes, the gaol-fever revenged itself, 
from time to time, by bursting its 
usual bounds, and smiting the judge 
upon the bench, the official in his 
robes of office, and all whom duty or 
curiosity had brought within reach 
of its fatal miasm. So, also, with 
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typhus-fever. The scene of ven- 
geance has been changed, but it has 
not the less vindicated the eternal 
laws of Nature, by smiting those who 
have been the innocent but unhappy 
instruments of the miserable work of 
palliation. The clergy, the members 
of the medical profession, the guard- 
ians of the poor, the police, have 
fallen by hundreds; perhaps to teach 
us that even the agents of benevo~ 
lence, in the discharge of sacred du- 
ties, shall not escape the vengeance 
which awaits those who mistake the. 
destructive letter of the divine com- 
mand, which is the palliation of evil, 
for the spirit, which is its prevention. 
If the laws by which the Creator has 
limited even himself would have per- 
mitted it, the minister and the legis- 
lator,— nay, the monarch on the 
throne, would, doubtless, have been 
stretched upon the bed of sickness ; 
but the lesson must be conveyed 
through pre-ordained channels, and 
the fever must smite the best and 
bravest it can reach. Again, the 
gaol-fever, a consequence of negli- 
gence in high places, and the sin of 
national indifference, smote the na- 
tion through the very instruments of 
its power and glory. It infected our 
armies and our fleets. In like man- 
ner, typhus-fever freights the emi- 
grant ship, and plies its work of 
destruction among the hapless crew, 
and lands on distant shores, where it 
inspires bitter anger and threatening 
murmurs against the cruel negligence 
of an unnatural parent. 

It is impossible now to ascertain 
the extent to which the gaol-distem- 

r prevailed among us during the 
ast century. Howard's estimate of 
as many deaths as happened under 
the noose of the executioner is, doubt- 
less, much below the mark ; but it is 
well for us that the Registrar-general 
has taught us that, even in healthy 
years, 16,000 lives are sacrificed to 
typhus-fever in England and Wales 
alone, in addition to some 200,000 or 
so prostrated upon loathsome beds of 
ie it is well for us that the 
Reports of the Poor-law Commission 
have revealed the orphanage and 
widowhood it occasions, and the in- 
tolerable fever-tax that it levies upon 
us; it is well for us, that what cannot 
be brought about by an appeal to 
feeling or conscience, may yet be 
accomplished by arguments addressed 
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to our selfishness. ‘ The fever-tax is 
the heaviest of our burdens,’ is our 
appeal to the rate-payer. ‘ Typhus- 
fever is the most atrocious of our 
manifold cruelties,’ is our argument 
with the philanthropist. ‘ Health is 
the poor man’s property,’ is our re- 
monstrance with the government. 
‘Prevention is the spirit of alms- 
giving, is our humble suggestion to 
the clergy. 

A word or two, in conclusion, with 
theGovernment. You have promised 
us a sanitary measure after the recess. 
In the name of all that is right and 
reasonable, let it be a strong measure. 
You have a precedent in the recent 
consolidation of the Metropolitan 
Sewers’ Commissions. You dismissed 
nearly seven hundred officials, after 
they had been flatly accused of 
incompetence, and yet mark the 
result :—not one word of murmur 
or remonstrance, but one universal 
shout of triumph and applause. 
Treat the proved incompetence of 
the parochialists in the same way, 
and you will have the same result. 
But first prove your own sincerity. 
There is a certain window-duty, 
which Howard pointed out, three- 
quarters ofacentury ago, as a tempt- 
ation to the gaoler to ‘stifle his pri- 
soners. This very duty is still in 
existence. Abolish that. If you 
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would escape the charge of insincerity, 
if you would not become a mark for 
the finger of scorn to point at, do not 
hesitate a moment, let us hear no- 
thing of difficulties or impossibilities 
in such a matter, but boldly erase it 
from the statute-book, and substitute 
what tax you please in its place. 
Perhaps, when you have mustered 
courage for that, the duties on bricks 
and timber may be abolished; and 
then nothing will remain to give the 
Jabouring man a cheap house but a 
good sanitary bill, making cheap 
sewerage, and cheap water-supply at 
high pressure, pure and constant, 
the normal condition of all our towns. 
When these things have come to 
pass,—when you have extended the 
accommodations of the prisoner to 
the honest working-men of England, 
— when you have established a cheap 
and perfect system of sewerage and 
cleansing of the streets, laid on to 
every house a constant and unlimited 
supply of pure water, and conveyed 
the prolific cause of fever and the 
nurse of cholera into the rural dis- 
tricts, and applied it to the land for 
the production of food, then, and not 
till then, will you have performed 
the first duties of government, and laid 
deep the foundations of the happi- 
ness, prosperity, and glory of the 
nation. 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


A tale to catch 


Credulous ears, and hold young hearts in chains, 
Had only to begin, There lived in Venice !— RocErs’ Italy. 


n the year 1820 there resided in 
Paris an Englishman of the name 
of Trafford. His family were once 
well known in Shropshire ; Trafford’s 
father, however, had been obliged to 
sell the property, and at his death but 
a small fortune was left to his only 
son Walter, who, having no great 
love for his native country, left it 
at the age of one and twenty, and, 
until the year I mention, had travelled 
about the Continent, living for in- 
tervals longer or shorter, as the fancy 
seized him, in Vienna, Venice, Flo- 
rence, Rome, or Naples. 
In the spring of 1820 he went to 
France, and for some months resided 
at Paris 


During the summer he attended 
one of the fétes at Saint Cloud. it 
was a beautiful day in August; the 
fountains in the royal gardens were 
playing; the pleasure grounds were 
filled with gay crowds, and amongst 
the noise and confusion of the fair 
and the féte, Trafford walked on in 
silence and alone, knowing no one 
there,—feeling no especial interest in 
the scene around him, except the 
vague pleasure of passing the sultry 
hours of a long summer's evening 
where they promised to be less tedious 
than in his own small lodgings in the 
Rue Rivoli. 

As the twilight fell, he found he 
had wandered to a considerable dis- 
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tance from the crowd and the confu- 
sion thatstill filled the grounds. The 
night was so lovely, the stillness of 
the star-lit terraces so delicious, that 
he continued to saunter carelessly on 
amongst the statues and cascades 
that form the ‘deserted pride of 
sweet Saint Cloud.’ 

He sat down at last in a secluded 
part of the gardens; the seat was 
shaded by thick orange trees; close 
bys from the shade of evergreens, 
— the white arms of a naiad’s 

gure in marble; at her side fell the 
waters of one of the most beautiful 
fountains that adorn the palace 
rounds. Trafford sat in silence,— 
ost in the idle dreaming into which 
such a scene, and so still and sweet 
an hour, may easily beguile any one 
so listless. 

Trafford had led a life of the 
vaguest description: he had all the 
luxurious tastes, the wild romance, 
the melancholy fancies, the ill-regu- 
lated passions, and morbid imagina- 
tion of an idle, but highly gifted and 
poetical, mind. He had passed his 
daysin every indulgence that his fancy 
craved, and, at the age of thirty, it was 
hardly possible to find a human being 
more strangely unhappy than he. 

As he sat that evening in the gar- 
dens of Saint Cloud, his thoughts 
turned to the long track of years he 
had passed without ever meeting, 
ever beholding, an object sufficiently 
adorned with grace and beauty to 
fascinate and fix his wavering and 
inconstant heart. The figure of mar- 
ble at his side appeared not to him 
more chill and passionless than his 
own heart, untouched as yet by the 
love which he persuaded himself must 
be entire idolatry, when truly aroused. 
Lost in his own dreamy thoughts, he 
did not hear the sound of approaching 
footsteps until he saw, nearly opposite 
to him, the figure of a lady. She 
was dressed in white, a broad sash of 
black was round her waist; in one hand 
she held, by a silver chain, a small 
greyhound, black entirely from head 
to tail. She stopped opposite Traf- 
ford, and inquired in a hesitating voice 
in the Italian language, with which 
he was well acquainted,— 

‘Signor! come si fa per uscir da 
quel giardino ?” 

- Ella vuol tornare a Parigi?’ said 
Trafford, uncertain what entrance to 
mention as the one she wanted. 
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‘Si! é@ tardi!’ Trafford felt he 
could shew the way far better than 
he could describe it. He rose from 
his seat, and saying, ‘Si dard l’in- 
comodo di Seguirmi?’ he walked on, 
followed by his companion and the 
hound, whose light step tracked his 
own so closely, that he almost felt an- 
noyance and fear, lest he should kick 
it unwillingly. He led his compa- 
nion through the intricate walks, and 
at last they reached the vicinity of 
the lights and fireworks that illu- 
minated the darkness of the night, 
amongst the crowds of the fair. 

By a sudden burst of brilliant 
lamps from a booth they passed, 
Tratford saw the face of his com- 
panion. It was one of great beauty, 
of a southern cast ; for the braids of 


. hair, the eyes, the lashes, were of the 


glossiest black; and the raven hair 
was more remarkable on examining 
the marble pallor of the face and 
brow they illuminated and adorned. 

The lady followed her guide with- 
out speaking, and as they reached the 
road towards Paris, she suddenly 
said, ‘Grazie tanto, ecco la mia ca- 
rozza,’ and she sprang forward into a 
chariot which waited at the entrance. 
There was within a female figure, and, 
by the carriage lights, Trafford dis- 
tinguished the face for an instant 
only; it wasalso that ofa young and 
beautiful woman. The lady he had 
guided so far on her way bowed, and 
entered the chariot, which quickly 
drove off. 

The servants were in mourning 
liveries, the horses were pure white, 
the carriage of a dark colour; on the 
panel were emblazoned the arms of 
the possessor; but what these were, 
Trattord could not, of course, discern, 
as the equipage drove swiftly off in 
the direction of Paris. The — 
other word the stranger had let fall 
in Trafford’s hearing was addressed 
to her hound. 

‘Angelo!’ she said, and the crea- 
ture sprang nimbly in after her, as 
she entered the carriage. 

‘ Angelo,’ thought Trafford, as he 
stood beneath the trees alone; ‘a 
black one at least.’ 

He went home; that night he 
dreamed of the stranger in the gar- 
dens; he dreamed he was sailing 
with her down a river, on whose 
star-lit breast grew water-lilies as 
white as the dress she had worn when 
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they spoke together on the terrace of 
Saint Cloud. She told him ina voice 
of spiritual, supernatural beauty, to 
stoop and reach her one of the lilies. 
He did so; as he dipped his hand into 
the chill waters of the quiet river, 
they seemed to part and shew him the 
face of another, —of a woman,—fair, 
but not so encharting in her loveliness 
as the adorable creature at his side. 
A threatening smile flashed over the 
vindictive countenance. He withdrew 
in fear, and, turning round, found 
the stranger had vanished from his 
side, whilst from the waves beneath 
@ voice, in Italian, cried ‘ Venezia.’ 
Trafford woke up; he laughed at 
his own agitation, as many super- 
stitious people do, in the vain ho 
of dispelling it. Yet one frenzy he 
could not efface from his heart and 
brain. A hand of fire—a grasp of 
iron—held both with fierce determin- 
ation. The words, the voice, the 
face, the eyes, the form of the stran- 
ger haunted Trafford with a power, 
a pertinacity, that terrified, and yet 
enchanted him. To find her, to see 
her, to worship, to adore, was his 
thought by day, by night, except 
when he slept; then his fevered brain 
felt repose, and then only. Marvel- 
lously, mystically, was he bound by 
an invisible chain, that tightened as 
it lengthened. Every step of the 
terrace where he had seen the 
stranger, and stood alone with her, 
was so much sacred ground in his 
eyes. The words she had spoken 
dwelt in his brain, as if written there 
in characters of fire. The form, the 
head, the eye of any woman was only 
interesting, inasmuch as they recalled 
those of the unknown. Every cre- 


vice of that maddening heart was’ 


filled with one idea, which reigned sole 
idol, and sole sovereign, of every pulse 
that beat for her alone. 

He tried to reason himself out of 
the folly; then he tried to divert 
himself; he tried to read; he tried to 
leave Paris at last; but this he never 
accomplished, at least not for the 
following six months. 

One evening he was at the Opera; 
the music was that of Rossini. He 
sat listening to the sounds, whose 
sweetness was so much incense of- 
fered to the one image enshrined in 
his soul, when, looking up at one of 
the boxes near, he saw gazing at 
him the face of a lady. She was look- 
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ing steadily. He started; suvely he 
had seen the face before. But it was 
not the one he sought. 

A sense of extreme disappointment 
and mournfulness fell over his spirit; 
he felt acutely the folly and misery 
of chasing vainly after a shadow. 
The music was now too painful to 
please or soothe ; he rose and left the 
theatre. At the entrance of the 
Italian Opera-house he saw a line of 
carriages. Ashe crossed the street on 
his way home he observed the chariot, 
which he remembered having seen at 
Saint Cloud, suddenly draw up at the 
end of the line. He sprang quickly to 
its side; it was the same! white horses, 
mourning liveries. He examined the 
panels; on them were the arms, a 
wounded lion, and the words, ‘ A la 
mort.’ 

‘A qui appartient cette voiture ?’ 
he inquired. 

One of the servants replied, ‘A la 
Comtesse de Fleuranges.’ 

‘Od demeure t’elle ?’ 

‘Que vous importe insolent,’ re- 
plied the man, angrily. 

Tratford walked off, but for an 
hour he watched at the end of the 
street, and followed the equipage on 
its road home. It entered a porte 
cochére in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. ‘Trafford watched these doors 
as the closing gates of Paradise ; but 
soon to obtain entrance within them 
he was determined. 

He called next day ona friend who 
knew most of the great people in 
Paris. He confided to him his wish 
to become acquainted with Madame 
de Fleuranges. He found she was a 
widow; an Italian—Venctian by 
birth. She was rich, beautiful, and 
courted by many. 

Two evenings after, Trafford at- 
tended a ball given by one of the 
ambassadors. The entertainment 
was held in a suite of magnificent sa- 
loons, hung with pictures, adorned 
with statues, and that night filled 
with a blaze of light, and a crowd of 
the fairest and noblest in Paris. 
Trafford had received the invitation 
through the kindness of a friend. It 
was now about Christmas time, and 
Paris was full and gay for the time 
of year. He entered the hall, and 
walked up the crowded stair, feeling 
within him an ill-defined sense, — 
partly of dread, partly of most in- 
toxicating ecstasy. He felt as if 
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standing on the edge of a discoyery 
that was to make or mar his hap- 

iness to all eternity. Romantic, 
imaginative, and morbid in his love 
of excitement, his was the ve 
spirit to rush madly to the end it 
imagined the only one calculated 
to bless his wearied and unsatisfied 
heart. 

As he stood alone, soon after his 
entrance into the larger saloon, he 
saw suddenly enter from between 
folding-doors, thrown open to admit 
the crowd coming to and fro, a figure 
and face that made his heart quail 
within him, at the suddenness of the 
one. 

t was Madame de Fleuranges! 
He was determined to speak to her; 
she approached leaning on the arm 
of a gentleman. ‘Trafford looked 
eagerly at her, as if in her face he 
could hope to find some clue to the 
secret that weighed so heavily on his 
heart. 

She saw him; and a conscious 
smile, he imagined, played on her 
beautiful countenance. She was 
dressed in black velvet; a diamond 
star on her breast; in her hand she 
held a sprig of myrtle. Trafford 
thought her lovely, but only lovely 
as a type—a shadow of another; 
lovely as one who watches for the 
moon will deem the evening star 
that foretells the coming of the 
more glorious light he looks for. 
She came and stood near. Traf- 
ford’s heart beat with wild hope 
and fear. She let a large bracelet 
fall from her round white arm; he 
seized it,—for it fell at his foot. It 
was a golden serpent, with brilliants 
for eyes, and a tongue gemmed with 
rubies. She bowed when he laid it 
in her hand, and, with the ease and 
vivacity of an Italian, began to speak. 
A moment or two after, a friend of 
Trafford’s introduced them in form. 
Trafford went into supper with her ; 
they sat together, after which they 
rose, and went into a large conserva- 
tory, dimly lighted, and perfumed 
with the sweet scent of the orange- 
trees, then in flower. Trafford 
longed to ask the question that 
sat on his lips: but he did not 
dare. He felt so conscious of his 
weakness, that he could not frame 
these simple words, and the hours 
flew on and on; and at last the 
countess rose, and, followed by Traf- 
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ford, left the dancing saloons, and he 
accompanied her to i carriage. 

As she slowly descended the flower- 
wreathed stairs, she said, 

‘ Monsieur Trafford me donnera le 
plaisir de le revoir?’ 

Trafford muttered thanks and 
promises, and inquired when he 
might come. 

* Mais quand vous voudrez. De- 
main, dirai-je ?’ 

‘Je viendrai demain,—a deux 
heures, si cela convient 4 madame.’ 

* Mais oui! certainement, au revoir.’ 

She entered her carriage, and left 
Trafford on the stairs. He did not 
return to the ball-rooms, but went 
home. 

With impatience he waited for the 
appointed hour, and as the clock 
struck two, he stood at the door of 
Madame de Fleuranges. 

It was a handsome hotel in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. He was in- 
troduced into a large, old-fashioned 
chamber, hung with old family por- 
traits: several were evidently of an- 
cient Italian origin, from the dress 
and costume they wore. 

Madame de Fleuranges entered. 
If he had thought her handsome the 
preceding evening, he thought her 
much more so when he saw her again. 
She was wrapped ina long loose robe 
of rich blue velvet, girded with a 
sash, and clasp of silver. She held 
out her hand to him; in her voice, 
in her face, in her manner, there was 
a softness that shewed an ardent de- 
sire to captivate and conquer the 
heart of the one she addressed. She 
led Trafford into other rooms, de- 
tained him for two hours, and it was 
not until a few instants before his 
departure that he summoned up 
courage to ask the dreaded question. 
He spoke of Saint Cloud,—of the even- 
ing he had spent there in the summer, 
—of the stranger on the lonely ter- 
race,—of his anxiety to know who 
and what she was,—and the certainty 
he felt that he had seen her enter the 
chariot of Madame de Fleuranges, 
and drive off in the direction of Paris 
with her. 

Madame de Fleuranges looked 
earnestly at him,—listened,—and then 
burst out laughing. 

‘Vous plaisantez, je parie. Vous 
m’avez yu & Saint Cloud! moi? 
Moi qui était alors en province au 
fond de la Bourgogne, tout l'été der- 
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nier! J’y étais avec ma seur. Vrai- 
ment & ce que vous dites, cet aventure 
a da étre fort dréle, et méme fort 
galante.’ 

She laughed heartily. 

Trafford felt all the confusion of a 
proud man keenly alive to the horror 
of making himself ridiculous. He 
tried io iaugh too; totally failed in 
executing anything but a dismal pan- 
tomime of merriment, and soon after 
left Madame de Fleuranges. 

Next day he received an invita- 
tion to dine with her and some 
intimate friends. The evening was 
= most agreeably; there was a 

ination in Madame de Fleuranges 
that fettered and fixed the fancy of 
Trafford; although his heart was 
still as madly devoted as_ before 
to the image he began almost to 
look on as a dream of supernatural 
power and transcendent beauty. 

Next night he was at the Opera, in 
the box of the countess. He found, 
in ten days’ time, he could never leave 
her side without making some en- 
gagement that would bring him 
back again in a few hours. He felt 
he was gradually falling the victim 
of an illusive passion, that was nei- 
ther love, nor esteem, nor admira- 
tion. He could not break away, be- 
cause, having no settled purpose of 
life, and no hope of realising the 
dream (to verify which he would 
have sacrificed all but his life), he 
had no inducement strong enough to 
tear away his hand from the fair one 
that grasped his so kindly, but so 
firmly. 

Thus Trafford remained in Paris. 
February had begun. He had often 
and often tried to renew the subject 
between the countess and himself 
concerning the stranger at Saint 
Cloud, but, beyond a few words, he 
mever persevered. Still, still, every 
thought —every hope —every idea, 
had but one centre, and that was the 
visionary expectation of again seeing, 
and at last seizing, the shape that had 
80 long tantalised him as a shadow. 

One evening (it was the 8th of 
February) he attended a masquerade. 
This was a species of amusement that 
Trafford enjoyed. The mystery shed 
by masking over the mere common- 
place of gaiety fascinated his excitable 
mind. He put on a black mask and 
domino, and went to the house where 
it was held. Near the door sat Ma- 
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dame de Fleuranges. She was not 
masked, but, dressed in the eastern 
style, she looked the very image of 
the Cleopatra she wished to repre- 
sent. ‘Trafford drew near; he spoke 
low,— 

‘How glorious the gems on the 
breast and arms of her whose eyes 
outshine them all!’ 

She looked up, and gazed and 
listened earnestly at the same time. 
He went on in the same strain :— 

* Priceless they may be, but not so 
precious as the rose-leaves scattered 
at the foot of their enslaving possessor. 
They retain the shape of the fingers 
that have pressed them so lately.’ 

He stooped and picked up one of 
the white rose-leaves at his feet. 

‘Ah, mask unknown to me, you 
flatter! Of all you mention, gems 
or flowers, there is but one of the 
vain baubles I value much.’ 

She laid her hand on her right 
arm, where glittered her golden ser- 
pent. 

‘Happy armlet!’ said Trafford ; 
‘and why is that one more valued 
than the diamond chain at its side ?” 

The countess paused ; then said, in 
a low voice, one full of tender mean- 
ing,— 

* Because this was clasped on my 
arm once by di 

Trafford’s vain heart told him her 
words pointed to himself; but he 
persisted :— 

* By whom ?” 

The lady was silent, and played 
with her rings. 

‘By whom?’ said Trafford, taking 
hold of her hand. 

* By one I can never forget!’ 

‘And who now speaks to you,’ 
said Trafford, in his own voice. 

The countess gave a small scream 
appropriate to the occasion; but 
Trafford offered her his arm, and 
they wandered together through the 
saloons, filled with every variety of 
masked and motley groups. Several 
times that night there blazed through 
Trafford’s brain the wish to escape; 
but the arm within his was just as 
determined he should not. The heart 
of Madame de Fleuranges, or what 
was meant for such, was fixed on the 
handsome Englishman. She intended 
him to be her lover and her hus- 
band; and finding the primary ar- 
rangements were but slow in their 
progress, thought herself justified in 
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quickening their progress by shewing 
Trafford that she herself, and all she 
had, were ready for his acceptance. 

That night they were engaged ; 
the countess drove home exulting in 
the fulfilment of a long-cherished 
scheme. Trafford went to his lonely 
lodgings, and long, long wore on the 
hours before he fell asleep. He 
dreamed again of the figure, the face, 
the voice of his vision—‘ Venezia’ 
was again the word she muttered to 
him; and again he woke up terrified 
and agitated. The connexion of 
Venice with his unknown was per- 
fectly natural, from the fact of the 
one he had believed her connected 
with having been an inhabitant and 
a native of that city. 

Trafford woke up to remember that 
he was an engaged man; and the feel- 
ing was far from pleasurable. The 
idea of the countess was associated 
with none of the ecstatic happiness 
and bewildering tumult he felt 
might have fallen to his lot, had he 
succeeded in realising the fairy dream 
that each one’s youth has nursed, 
and middle age destroyed. 

Still he was engaged ; and he must 
now behave himself accordingly. So 
he rose, and dressed, and went at 
once to the Hotel de Fleuranges. He 
stood before the gloomy portal, so 
soon to own him for a master, and 
was admitted into the boudoir of the 
mistress of the mansion. 

She was there. In her eyes shone 
the light of successful love. She 
never looked handsomer or hap- 
pier ; but Trafford felt his heart sink 
into mournful and morbid apathy. 
He saw before him one who, for his 
sake, had given up every prospect 
held out by an alliance with wealth 
and rank ; and yet he taxed himself 
with ingratitude and coldness for 
feeling so little the vast sacrifice she 
made on his account. 

He tried in vain to rouse himself 
from his melancholy mood. He made 
every effort to appear as happy as so 
prosperous a lover should; but the 
vanity, and folly, and emptiness of 
his life, had never before struck him 
so painfully. The woman before 
him then was to be the end and 
final background of the indefinite 
future he had reserved to himself so 
long. The vague mist that had hung 
over the one he was at last to find, 
and to worship, had cleared off, and 
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had left full in his view a handsome 
French widow, with cinquante mille 
livres de rente, certainly. But Traf- 
ford had no covetous love of money, 
and would rather have left unsatisfied 
his avarice than his romance. 

The following evening he went 
late to the house of Madame de Fleu- 
ranges. He knew she was out. She 
had gone to see a friend at Chantilly ; 
but he had left a book in the morning 
on the table, which he had intended 
to take away. He went into the 
boudoir where they had spent the 
morning together. The book (it was 
Scott’s Monastery, then just pub- 
lished, 1820) he could not find. He 
looked on all the sofas, chairs, and 
couches. He thought it must have 
been put away by some of the ser- 
vants. He would not leave the house 
without it. His fancy had been tho- 
roughly fascinated by the hurried 
glance he had taken of the sayings 
and doings of that most successful of 
ghosts—the White Lady of Avenel. 
Without he _ mpany he would not 
spend a solit.., evening in his lodg- 
ings. Through the airy lips of the 
spirit of Avenel spoke the voice of 
his own lost vision to his crazed im- 
agination :— 

What I am I must not shew, 

What I am thou could’st not know ; 
Something betwixt heaven and hell— 
Something that neither stood nor fell— 
Something that through thy wit or will 
May work thee good, may work thee ill! 
He searched every corner. At last he 
left the boudoir, and went into an- 
other room. There were some books 
on the table he approached ; a figure 
with a light in her hand entered at 
that moment. He turned. It was 
an old, dark-eyed woman, dressed in 
a somewhat primitive style. He 
looked at her steadily. She ap- 
proached. It wasa remarkable face, 
with the fire of an Italian eye, and 
white hair braided in grisly contrast 
to the smooth olive brow beneath. 

‘Cosa vuol ella,’ she said, letting 
the light fall on his face. 

‘Cerco, un libro, said Trafford. 
‘Non lo trovo perd. He went toa 
bookcase near, or what appeared 
such, and, opening its folding-doors, 
observed some drawers. The old 
woman drew near, and opened one 
— there was nothing in it. 

‘Non v’ incomodi, vi prego,’ said 
Trafford, carelessly. 
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‘Oh! serva sua!’ said the old 
Italian, and opened another. 

Trafford looked in with vague cu- 
riosity. The light fell full on a 
small portrait. Trafford almost 
fainted when he recognised the face 
of his long-sought vision. 

‘Ma cosa ha signor!’ cried the 
woman, amazed. 

‘Chi é! chi é!’ gasped Trafford. 
* Per amor del Cielo ditimi—chi é !’ 

* Quella! oh! é la cugina della 
contessa !” 

Trafford instantly asked her name, 
her residence, her position in life, 
and where he could find her soonest ? 
He found the lady’s name was Nina 
Manfroni; that she was a first-cousin 
of Madame de Fleuranges ; that they 
both had been in Paris fora week, dur- 
ing the time of the fete at Saint Cloud; 
that the woman herself remembered 
their going there; that they had 
then returned to Burgundy; and 
that the Signorina Manfroni was now 
in Venice with her friends, livin 
in the Casa Manfroni, on the Cana 
Grande—if she were not married, 
that was to say. 

* Married !’ cried Trafford. ‘* Was 
there any report of her marriage ?” 

*Sicuro!’ said the Italian, who 
considered the question as expressing 
insult, or rather the doubt of there 
being any lack of suitors for so beau- 
tiful a young lady as she described 
her to be. The family were ver 

oor, very noble, and very proud. 
Ihe marriage of the countess had 

iven great satisfaction, as it had put 

er in a position to benefit the rest 
of her connexions. 

‘And does she often have the 
young Venetian with her?’ said 

rafford, anxiously. 

* Yes, undoubtedly,’ replied the 
Italian. ‘They correspond frequently 
—at least they used to do so--but of 
late there has been a coolness. I 
know not why.’ 

‘Oh!’ thought Trafford, as he 
hurried home, ‘she has not chained 
me yet.’ 

He saw now the reasons of the un- 
truthstold by Madame de Fleuranges. 
Sic certainly loved him to distraction; 
and, with the quick perception of an 
Italia, had seen the flame kindled by 
her young connexion. But now the 
spell was broken, and the next twelve 
hours should see him on his way to 
Venice. He almost felt as if he had 
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broken an appointment there, how- 
ever unwillingly. 

He got his passport. He made all 
his arrangements hurriedly and se- 
cretly; and at day-break he left 
Paris for Italy, with all the speed he 
could. For the countess he left a 
note :— 

Je pars demain pour Venise. Jamais 
je ne reverrais celle qui m’a indignement 
trompé. Maintenant désabusé—je vous 
abandonne a jamais. 

He reached Venice in an incredi- 
bly short space of time. He arrived 
at the hotel on the great canal (Leon 
Bianco) late in the evening. He was 
overpowered with the fatigue and 
rapidity of his journey, and called 
for wine. He drank, and sat at the 
window half stupified, looking out 
on the lights glittering from the win- 
dows of the neighbouring palaces. 
He felt he might, perhaps, on the 
very morrow, meet, find, the one he 
sought so fiercely. He stayed up 
till the city was quiet: and watched, 
unable to sleep, till the gray dawn 
of the March morning broke over 
the still lagunes. Then as soon as 
the sun rose, ordering a gondola, he 
went out on the canal. 

His gondolier paused for directions. 
Then a sense of the wildness of the 
chase came over the frenzied heart of 
Trafford—of the idle desperation that 
had led him so far. He answered 
the man almost savagely, and by his 
own command was taken to St. 
Mark's Place. For the whole day did 
Trafford wander about the bridges, 
alleys, and churches in Venice, in 
the excitement of vain hopes and ex- 
pectations. He had, of course, in- 
quired for the Casa Manfroni, and 
had indeed found it easily enough. 
But the house was empty; the in- 
habitants were gone on a visit for 
some weeks. In three they would 
return. The servant—the mg at- 
tendant, it appeared—did not know 
where the family were; and so Traf- 
ford had only to wait. 

He did. He spent hours opposite 
the house, until every stone, and 
every crevice of the gray front, was 
impressed and engraven deep on his 
memory. When he thought of the 
possibility of the stranger turning 
coldly from his love, he became 
almost deranged. He would die— 
he could die. Either for her he would 
willingly die, or without her he 
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should as certainly die; and so days 
passed on, leading Trafford through 
all the wildest extravagances of the 
maddest illusion a maniac ever in- 
dulged himself with. 

One evening late, he was watching 
at his window, for he had taken a 
lodging opposite the Palazzo Man- 
froni ; a gondola flew up to the doors, 
and three persons disembarked and 
entered the house—a man and two 
women. ‘Trafford looked as if his 
life depended on it. One was a 
young girl—at least the slight form 
told she was so: she was veiled ac- 
cording to the fashion of the city; 
and, as she left the gondola, her back 
was turned to Trafford, so that he 
could not see her face or profile. 

The whole of that night Trafford 
watched the spot he now thought 
might contain the treasure he had so 
long sought in vain. The moonlight 
rested as cold as ever on the closed 
windows and carved balconies. Traf- 
ford felt the whole world was for 
him centered within those dim and 
dismal walls. 

Early next day, very early, he sat 
in his gondola, beneath the windows. 
One was opened, a step was heard 
on the balcony above. The morn- 
ing was fine and warm, and a figure 
in white leaned over the balcony 
balustrade, and looked out. 

‘Hah! said Trafford, in a sup- 
pressed voice, clasping his hands con- 
vulsively. It was the one he had 
sought so long. Tears rushed into 
his eyes —the goal appeared to be 
won! 

She looked down calmly. Her 
eyes fell like chill starlight on the 
mad and trembling creature at her 
feet. He was wrapped in a cloak, 
and did not dareeventorise. He felt 
perfectly abject with fear, awe, ador- 
ation, and despair. At a distance he 
had conjured up many, many words 
he could pour out in the hearing of 
his idol; but he was under the sway 
of that passion, whose chief peculiar- 
ity has been well described by one 
master hand. ‘ Eloquent in absence, 
dumb in presence.’ So Trafford re- 
mained speechless, and the lady re- 
turned into her rooms. 

He watched her into a gondola, 
and followed her to mass. He fol- 
lowed her to three different places; 
and, having seen her within her own 
doors again, he went back to the last 
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shop she had entered. It was that 
of a man who sold pictures, trinkets, 
and every kind of thing to tempt ex- 
travagant strangers and tourists. He 
found, after making diligent though 
well-managed inquiries, that the 
Manfroni Palace belonged to a noble 
family, greatly impoverished; that 
the young Lady Nina was devota 
assai. She was living quite out of 
the world; no one ever saw her at 
masque, or ball, or opera; and that 
the tather and mother were anxious 
to sell some of the valuable pictures, 
once heir-looms in one of the best 
families of Venice, but now to be 
disposed of to keep them from starv- 
ing. 

"Prafford instantly got a note of 
introduction from the man he had 
spoken to. Furnished with this, he 
set forth at last fairly to besiege the 
doors. He was admitted. No devotee 
entering the inner sanctuary of his 
all-powerful idol ever felt the throb 
of fear that agitated the awe-struck 
Trafford as he went silently up the 
wide, chill, echoing stair, and then 
passed on into a suite of inner apart- 
ments. 

The room he entered was a vast, 
dimly-lighted saloon, uncarpeted, 
unfurnished, save that on one wall 
hung a splendid picture of Titian— 
a ‘Holy Family’ was the subject. 

The Venetians rose at his entrance. 
Before him, at last, stood the young 
and lovely Nina. But it was not her 
beauty that enslaved his soul, for 
there was a spiritual loveliness in 
her eyes and her brow that carried 
him far, far beyond the earthly feel- 
ing he called love. She was not 
speaking, but he drew near her at 
last. His voice failed, his frame 
shook, as he tried to speak uncon- 
cernedly,— 

* Alfin son,’ he began. 

She looked up, and a faint recol- 
lection seemed to come slowly over 
her as she looked in the face of 
Trafford. Her parents were talk- 
ing together at the other end of the 
room. 

Trafford spoke rapidly then,—of 
Saint Cloud—the evening he had 
met her—the vain hope with which 
he had chased through Paris after 
her. He made no mention of Madame 
de Fleuranges, but he found, to his 
great joy, he was listened to, at least, 
with patience, and, therefore, might 
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still hope for the favour he longed to 
obtain. 

He bought the picture at an ex- 
travagant price, but only to restore 
it to the daughter of the poor old 
nobleman who sold it. He never 
let a day pass without bringing to 
his Nina every thing of richest and 
rarest he thought she would like 
best. If his search had begun vi- 
gorously, the prosecution of his desire 
afterwards was to the full as singular 
in its devotion and constancy. 

The young Venetian looked on 
him more with pity than tenderness ; 
but it was impossible that a heart so 
gentle could remain untouched with 
the despairing passion of one so madly 
in love as the Englishman. 

A fortnight after he had first seen 
her, he implored of her, in the most 
extravagant language of idolatry, to 
become his wife. She told Lim she 
did not mean to marry. 

* Do not tell me that!’ cried Traf- 
ford. ‘Without you I will not, I 
cannot, live! What should I do? 
Where shouldI goto? Donot turn 
from me; for the hour I see there is, 
indeed, no hope of moving you, I 
will destroy myself!’ 

A cloud came over the beautiful 
face of the Venetian. She looked 
reprovingly at the wretched Trafford. 
He covered his face with his trem- 
bling hands, and burst into tears. 
She was touched, and laid her hand 
on his,— 

* Caro mio, ascoltami !’ 

Trafford seized her hand in his 
own. He implored, he entreated, 
he raved; and that evening Nina 
promised to marry him. 

She was a very devout Catholic ; 
but Trafford readily promised that 
every one of the future family should 
be Catholics, or any thing else she 
pleased. That she should be his was 
all he desired. To be her slave was all 
he believed he ever could be. He was 
to live in Venice to please her; he 
was to live in the Manfroni Palace, 
refurnished by himself: no will—no 
wish would he, could he have, but 
what originated in Nina. 

They were married in June. They 
went to stay a fortnight at Como, 
and there, on the banks of the en- 
chanting lake, Trafford spent the first 
days of his union with his Venetian 
love. They went on to Switzerland. 
They led for two months a solitary 
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life amongst the loveliest and lone- 
liest haunts of the mountain land. 

Trafford felt there could never 
have existed a mortal so happy since 
the days of Eden and its single pair ; 
and Nina was happy too, though she 
more submitted to his adoration than 
enjoyed it for her own satisfaction. 
There were moments when Trafford 
doubted her love, and, at such times, 
he would leave her to wander about 
alone in the morbid abstraction which 
she could never comprehend, and 
very much dreaded at every fresh 
return. 

They returned to Venice. They 
had been married a year, and Traf- 
ford looked forward with fondest af- 
fection to the hope of having a child 
of Nina’s in his arms iz Juiy. He 
found a woman had been engaged to 
attend her—recommeuded by her 
cousin, Madame de Fleuranges. It 
seemed the cousins still corresponded. 
Nina spoke of her with atfection,— 
quite unconscious, evidently, of Traf- 
ford’s previous engagement tv her. 
He had been equally silent, of course ; 
and thus Nina never imagised they 
had seen each other,—except, indeed, 
that evening driving quickly away 
from Saint Cloud. She and Madame 
de Fleuranges had left Paris next day 
for Burgundy, where she stayed a fort- 
night at the Chateau de Fleuranges, 
and from thence she had returned to 
Venice. She had, of course, written 
to Madame de Fleuranges, to an- 
nounce her marriage to an English- 
man of the name of Trafford. The 
latter lady had sent her a kind, short 
answer, and they had hardly ex- 
changed letters since, 

The life of Trafford and Nina passed 
on like a dream more than a reality. 
He possessed the one he had so long 
and so faithfully sought and wor- 
shipped. He taught her to speak 
his own language, and even to sing 
some of the airs he loved best. The 
melancholy sweetness of her voice 
was one of her chiefest charms. Jn 
the long evenings she sat at his side, 
singing the music he loved to hear— 
that of the masters he preferred to all 
others, Haydn and Mozart. With 
infinite pains to please him, she 
learned some of the sweet canzonets 
of the former,—-‘ My Mother bids 
me bind my Hair,’ ‘She never told 
her Love, and the matchless Spirit 
Song, — which, in after years, he 
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mourned over in memory as a type 
of one deeply loved and early lost. 

Nina was delivered of a son, still- 
born: she was doing well herself. 

Trafford sat at her side: it was 
near midnight. He looked at her as 
she lay. She was not sleeping; her 
large, wakeful eyes were raised to his. 
Her hand was burning, but her puise 
sinking,— 

‘ Gualtier ’—so she transformed his 
name into her own soft language,— 
* Gualtier, dammi la tua cara mano!’ 

Trafford laid his hand on her palm ; 
she raised it to her lips. A sudden 
sense of agonising fear shot through 
the heart of Trafford. He looked at 
the attendant who sat near; in the 
dim light he could not distinguish 
her face. Nina spoke, but in a voice 
so faint that he could hardly hear 
what she said. 

* Cielo, si muore!’ said the woman, 
in consternation. 

*‘ Non moro, vado in cielo!’ mur- 
mured thedying Venetian. ‘ Gualtier, 
ti rivedrd —si—ora pro me 

She died an instant after pro- 
nouncing the last words. 

The woman crossed herself, cried, 
and said to Trafford, who stood 
like a stone, incapable of understand- 
ing, apparently, the full horror of 
his loss,— 

‘E morta! Preghiamo per essa !’ 

Trafford threw himself in dis- 
traction on the form of the object he 
loved so truly. His was the frenzied 
grief of one without hope, in this 
world or the next. So sudden, so 
awful, had been the wrench from all 
he prized on earth, that his mind— 
ill-regulated, impassioned to the verge 
of madness—gave way, and for six 
weeks he was quite deranged. 

He woke up to reason and misery, 
to which his very insanity seemed 
preferable. Without a sun, without 
a star, how, oh! how was he, most 
miserable, to drag on the weary years 
of an existence stripped bare of 
every charm and every hope ? 

He continued to live in Venice. 
From the home of Nina he would 
not, he could not, depart. Every 
stone of the old palace was to him 
sacred, as having been once in the 
vicinity of Nina. Adored when with 
him, she was worshipped now that 
she was gone. Miserable in mind 
and body, every energy extinct, Traf- 
ford, many and many a time, deter- 
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mined to put an end to a life he could 
no longer endure. He would go to 
the grave of his lost love; there 
would he lay his noble head on the 
stone, and watch and weep, like a 
child more than a man, over the spot 
where slept the remains of his be- 
loved Nina. 

The people of the city, who knew 
him by sight, believed him to be 
mad; and few could have doubted 
it whosaw the solitary figure, wrapped 
in a black cloak, glide regularly each 
morning from the landing-place, and 
spend his days in the cemetery, as if 
he there communed with the living, 
and not with the dead. 

‘She dead! she dead!’ would 
Trafford exclaim to himself, as he 
sat alone in the starlight nights near 
Nina’s grave. ‘‘She is not dead, 
but sleepeth. Where are those 
words? Oh, my God! Had I but 
died! What had she done? Hea- 
ven! so young, so tender, so help- 
less! She dead! Why insult my 
grief with that word? My eyes no 
longer see—these arms no longer 
clasp, but yet from above can she 
descend like a dream to calm this 
wretched heart. With me! Still 
with me—still with me! Mine— 
mine, for ever, as once you were, 
dearest !—only star of the life so 
dark and dismal now! But here 
shall I take my rest by day, my 
dream by night! Space and Time 
may divide us, but, once mine here, 
eternity cannot tear asunder the 
chain that binds us still! No, no, 
Nina! My Nina, wherever in the 
vast unknown you “ be, still you 
are the same Nina that loved me 
once!—I the same wretch that now 
crouch in misery over your early 
grave!’ 

With tears—with groans—with 
cries, in the silent watches of the 
night, Trafford continued to mourn 
and wail over the one whose sun had 
set before its time. He would never 
leave Venice. Months and months 
rolled on, and still Trafford lamented 
wildly over his loss. 

It was in the spring of 1824, two 
years—more—since the death of Nina, 
that Trafford was accosted one day 
in St. Mark’s Place by an old Eng- 
lish friend. ‘Trevor was an agree- 
able companion, and a kind-hearted 
man. He compassionated the state 
of Trafford, and persevered in seeing 
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a good deal of him. He visited him, 
and went one evening into his room 
to sit for an hour or two with him. 
He spoke, at last, of Trafford’s loss. 

Trafford sat, his hands clasped, his 
eyes streaming,— 

‘She was an angel—too much for 
me to keep! Oh, Heaven, to recall 
one hour of those days—one line, 
one look, of that face, is more than 
my heart can bear !’ 

‘Have you any likeness?’ said 
Trevor. 

*No, no, said Trafford, mourn- 
fully, ‘I never thought of it! Oh, 
had I but one likeness, I could look 
at it now, perhaps! I have only this!’ 

He shewed wound round his wrist 
a thick braid of raven hair, clasped 
with gold. He held out his arm un- 
covered, then kissed the relic pas- 
sionately, and then again hid it with 
the sleeve of his coat. He was per- 
fectly insane still, Trevor thought, 
as he looked at him, moping and 
crouching gloomily over the fire they 
had lighted, for the evening was 
chill: it was the end of February. 

In the course of conversation, ‘Tre- 
vor spoke of some mesmeric experi- 
ments then being made by one of the 
doctors in the town. A Greek of the 
name of Panarmo was said to be en- 
dowed with wonderful powers of 
magnetising. Trafford’s wild, ex- 
citable imagination was interested. 
That night, unknown to Trevor, he 
went. The entertainment—or what 
shall I call it ?— was held in a large, 
deserted room, in one of the oldest 
palazzos, then for sale. 

The Greek was mesmerising a 
young girl. The light was dim; a 
crowd of pale and dark anxious 
faces lined the room. ‘Trafford sat 
in a corner unobserved. He lis- 
tened : at last he rose, approached, 
and spoke to Panarmo. 

The hand of Trafford was laid on 
the breast of the sleeper. She mut- 
tered, and at last said,—- 

* Infelice, si muore.” 

* Ma perché ?” said Panarmo. 

‘Di duolo,’ said the girl. 

‘E il rimedio” inquired Panarmo. 

‘Ah! the sleeper moaned. ‘ Ci 
son due.’ 

‘ Dite pure.’ 

She was silent. 

‘La pazzia o la morte, lo guarira.’ 

A shudder ran through the circle. 
Trafford went home. 
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Every night he attended the mes- 
meric lectures. He liked the mys- 
tery—the supernatural excitement of 
that dark chamber in the old palace. 

On that dark and mystical subject, 
mesmerism, I cannot write beyond 
the facts that have come to my know- 
ledge; but, in this * world of won- 
ders,’ it appears to me that the power 
thus imparted is not a whit more 
wonderful than that which sends the 
words of one man flying to the ears 
of another from the north to the 
south of England in a few moments. 
True, one is explicable and the other 
is not; but the curtain, may be it is 
only as yet half raised from the scene 
where we can see but the most 
striking and evident of the marvels 
yet to be developed. 

It has been said that man now 
stands on the threshold of discoveriés 
known to and misused by the ante- 
diluvians ; that the vast powers they 
held, aided by infernal agency, would 
have thrown down the barriers be- 
tween the visible and invisible world; 
that for this very reason was it ne- 
cessary to efface from the corrupt 
mind of man the knowledge — ‘ the 
science of the abyss’—that gave him 
powers he only used to his own 
eternal destruction. . Now that the 
day-star of Christianity has arisen, 
as it shall ‘ shine more and more unto 
the perfect day,’ so shall Science 
unveil again her face, hidden awhile, 
and man once more possess the secrets 
of the mystical science of body and 
spirits, and eat ‘the angel's food’ of 
the full perfection of knowledge. 

The night Trafford went to Pa- 
narmo’s lecture, it was the time of 
the Carnival. Venice was full of 
masques and gaiety. In that still 
room there was little sign, however, 
of the revelry without. In a corner 
sat the figure of a lady, wrapped in a 
long dark mantle. Her face ‘Trafford 
could not see, yet was there some- 
thing in her air that attracted him. 
Tratford rose and approached the 
sleeper whom Panarmo had mesmer- 
ised. Again his hand was laid on 
her breast. The sleeper moaned. 
Again the words,— 

‘Ci son due, due; la pazzia o la 
morte.’ 

The figure in the corner listened, 
and rose as Trafford turned away. 
He lingered for one moment. He 
heard the words, — 
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‘Non sperar, piange sempre,’ ad- 
dressed to the lady. 

That night, on going home, Traf- 
ford found a note on his table. It 
was in a hand he had never seen 
exactly, and yet ——- It was ano- 
nymous. He was told to be at the 
masquerade of the Fenice (the Opera- 
house) the following night, at twelve. 
It was as a command: no inducement 
was given. Trafford went. He 
went, tempted by the very thing 
which would have made most men 
stay away. He put on a black mask 
and dark green domino. He wandered 
about in the pit, wearied, yet looking 
for some one he expected to see he 
knew not why, or how, or when. 

At last a mask tapped him lightly 
on the arm: he turned quickly. 
The figure was wrapped in a black 
domino; and, contrary to custom, 
wore a white satin mask. The arms 
were folded under its mantle. Traf- 
ford spoke; the figure waved its 
head, and said, ‘ Gualtier !’ 

He almost screamed. It was the 
name Ninaalone had used; none other 
had ever called him so. The voice 
made him almost faint. Ishall trans- 
late the following :— 

‘It is long since we have met!’ 

She spoke low: it was a woman. 

‘Long! said Trafford. ‘I knew 
not that we ever met before.’ 

The mask sighed. 

‘Speak on!’ said Trafford. ‘There 
is that in your voice that—that —— 
Heaven! am I mad, indeed ?” 

He clenched his hands. 

‘ That speaks of a summer night at 
Saint Cloud, Gualtier.’ 

* Do not dare—do not dare, mask, 
to repeat that name!’ 

The mask laughed—that mocking 
laugh. Trafford sank on a seat. 

‘ The nights are cold where I live, 
but you will not yet forsake me 
quite? Ora pro me!’ 

The holy words, sanctified by the 
awful meaning they had once con- 
veyed to him, froze his blood. He 
moved away; the mask sped after 
him. 

* What want you ? he cried, turn- 
ing round. 

*Love!’ replied the mask. 

Trafford shuddered. 

* Mine lies low,’ he muttered. The 
mask shook its head. ‘You are 
enraging a desperate man with your 
foolery !’ 
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The mask laughed, and laid its 
dull and hard fingers on his trem- 
bling hand. He drew back. 

‘ You wear it still!’ said the mask. 

‘What?’ gasped Trafford. 

The mask made a movement, as if 
to describe her own long hair. 

‘Fool! wretch!’ cried Trafford, in 
a convulsion of rage and dismay. 

‘ Hard names, Gualtiero mio!’ 

She laid her hand on his arm. 
He grasped it. 

* This instant unmask !’ 

She replied calmly,— 

‘You were wont to be gentler.’ 
Then she drew near, and, in a voice 
like that of the dying, she said, 
* Dammi la tua cara mano! 

They were words engraven on the 
heart of the listener as the last of 
Nina. 

*Unmask !’ he gasped. 

‘You would not wish to see my 
face ?” 

*‘Unmask !’ persisted Trafford. 

‘Here? No, the interview must 
be one of closed doors, between long 
parted lovers.’ 

‘Earth holds not my love now! 
said Trafford. 

The mask sang, in the peculiar 
English Nina had learned to use, 
from Haydn’s Spirit Song,— 

All pensive and alone I saw thee sit and 
weep, 

Thy head upon the stone, where my cold 
ashes sleep ! 

‘Follow me!’ said Trafford, in the 
most dreadful state of agitation. 

The mask did so. They went 
quickly through the crowd; they 
swiftly passed the lighted corridors, 
and went into a side-room, illumi- 
nated only by one lamp. On their 
way they met Trevor. He was un- 
masked, but did not recognise Traf- 
ford. At last they werealone. The 
figure stood motionless. 

‘Speak ! speak! explain, or I will 
tear you limb from limb! How dare 
you thus insult a broken heart? 
Unmask !’ 

* Again I warn you, ask it not!’ 

‘Unmask !’ shouted Trafford, ‘ or I 
will tear the accursed thing from 
your face! 

‘ Prepare, then !’ 

‘I am ready.’ 

‘ Gualtier !’ sighed the mask. 
‘Heaven!’ cried Trafford, ever 
limb shaking, his heart vibrating, till 
he thought it would burst. 
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‘You would not wish to see my 
face ?’ 

‘ Idiot, unmask!’ 

The figure waved its hand, as if to 
quiet him, and slowly raised the 
white mask. Trafford started for- 
ward, looked, and, with a yell of 
anguish, fell on the floor in a faint! 

When he came to himself, he found 
a crowd round him. Trevor held 
his head. 

‘What is it?—whereamI? She! 
she!’ 

He tried to rise. 

* My dear Trafford,’ said Mr. Tre- 
vor, ‘you must go home. You are 
in a brain fever, I verily believe. 
There's no one here.’ 

‘She! —search for her! — search 
for her!’ shricked Trafford. ‘She 
is in black! a white mask —a white 
mask !’ 

He stopped, and fell down again in 
a faint. ‘The search was made; the 
white mask was traced ; she had been 
seen to enter the gondola of a man 
known to one of the waiters of the 
Hotel de l'Europe. The gondolier 
was called on. It was late, or rather 
early in the morning. The Opera- 
house was deserted, the crowds of 
masquers departing, when Trevor 
found the man near the landing- 
place of the Opera-house. 

‘You rowed away a mask?’ said 
Trevor. 

‘Oh, many an one to-night!’ said 
the gondolier. 

‘One in a white mask?’ said Tre- 
vor. 

* Yes,’ said the gondolier. 

* Now,’ said Trevor, ‘ here are five 
ducats, if you'll tell me where she 
went to.” 

‘ Your excellenza will laugh at me.’ 

‘NotI. Tell me.’ 

‘Well, then, she ordered me to 
take her to the gate of the burial- 
ground: there she landed. I was in 
a fine fright, but I watched her. 
She laid this in my hand, and darted 
in among the grave-stones. By the 
light of the moon, it was behind the 
tablet of the Englishman's wife — 
that one with a cross and an angel 
above the grave —that she sank 
down!’ 

The man crossed himself. Trevor 
e him the money, and went home. 

he next day he went to see Traf- 
ford. He was quite deranged, and 
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in that hopeless state he remained 
until he died, six years after, in an 
asylum near London. 

A year after his miserable death, 
a priest was summoned one night to 
the side of adying woman. She was 
in the last agonies, and her recital 
was broken and unconnected; but 
this he gathered :— 

She had loved an Englishman, she 
said, as few could have guessed her 
capable of loving. In him her whole 

ections were bound. She had dis- 
covered early in their acquaintance 
that another, a young connexion, had 
made a deeper impression than her- 
self on a romantic and half-crazed 
imagination. The union with this 
Englishman had been broken off b 
his discovering her falsehood wit 
respect to the one he really adored. 
He went to Venice, married her 
rival, and thus left her deprived 
of all hope but that of revenge. 
Yet had she kept up, through an 
unsuspected channel —a servant — 
a most perfect acquaintance with 
every circumstance of Trafford’s mar- 
ried life. The wife had herself written 
accurate descriptions of their proceed- 
ings,—what he liked, what she did to 
please him; in fact, all the small 
details interesting to a friend, such as 
the Englishman’s wife believed she 
had in the penitent now. confessing 
her former sins. ; 

The last hours, the last words, of 
the dying wife had been faithfully 
described, and as faithfully remem- 
bered, by the deserted woman whom 
the perfidy of her lover had driven 
nearly to distraction. Yet—yet she 
loved him; and, after his wife’s death, 
went to Venice, lived there unseen 
by him, and sought by every means 
to find out if he still mourned the 
dead as deeply as ever. By means 
that she hardly dared to confess, she 
ascertained his heart was, indeed, 
still buried in the grave of Nina. 
Then came the hour of revenge. 

She went to the theatre, masked; 
beneath she wore her own face and 
head, encased in that of a skull. In 
the Opera-house she waylaid Traf- 
ford, used the terms of ghastly en- 
dearment that had so horrified him ; 
and at last, by unveiling, had secured, 
indeed, the revenge she desired, by 
making the man she loved a raving 
maniac for the rest of his days. 
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o the curious and antiquarian spirit 
T there are few countries whose his- 
tory would seem to promise a more 
congenial repast than that of Servia. 
The geographical position, as well as 
the Sclavonic origin, of its people, 

ints them out as an interesting link 
canton the Teuton and the Tartar, 
occupying a middle space between 
the Caucasian and the Mongolian 
type. Nor is this position rendered 
at all less striking by the nature of 
their religious creed ; for the Greek 
Church, to which they belong, in its 
practical tendencies at least, betrays 
many more symptoms of affinity to 
the absolute monotheism of its East- 
ern neighbours than is exhibited by 
any more occidental form of Christ- 
janity. It is not, however, for the 
gratification of this curiosity, but in 
order to excite a far deeper and more 
human interest in his readers for a 
large Christian population, that Leo- 
pold Ranke has chosen this subject 
on which to exercise his great powers 
as an historian. Accordingly, the 
larger portion of his volume is taken 
up with an elaborate account of that 
long and heroic struggle which has, 
for the present at least, delivered 
Servia from the capricious despotism 
and cruelty of the Turks. And yet, 
in the former part, though there is 
not so much of that diplomatic wis- 
dom which we are moreapt to prize 
as practical, because it is more im- 
mediately reducible into practice, we 
find political lessons, in the higher 
sense of the term, of even greater 
importance. 

t is interesting to observe the 
effects produced on the Servian race 
by their conversion to Christianity. 

he accident of their Apostles be- 
longing to the Eastern Church has 
unalterably fixed the destinies of this 
nation. That the introduction of an 
ecclesiastical order amongst them first 
taught them a better mode of or- 
ganising their civil community, and 

eveloped the two opposite but 
friendly principles of national unity 
and national independence, is com- 





mon to the Servians with many of 
the barbarous tribes of Europe, which 
have since risen into the attitude of 
civilised nations. But a people, the 
central point of whose religious sys- 
tem lay not on the Vatican, but in 
the forest cloisters of Mount Athos, 
whose sympathies were with an East- 
ern Church, which sought to Aar- 
monise the spiritual and the temporal 
power, and not with the Latin, which 
strove to keep them in antagonism, 
will needs present a forcible contrast 
to the more Western races of Christ- 
endom. It is to their hatred of the 
Western Church that we must attri- 
bute the sympathy which the great 
Shupanes manifested towards the 
princely houses of Germany, as well 
as the disaffection and suspicion with 
which they eyed the court of Con- 
stantinople, which was always ready 
to make ecclesiastical concessions to 
the West for the sake of political 
security. 

This feature comes most promi- 
nently forward at a later period, 
when Stephan Dushan had, by his 
valour and conquests, raised himself 
to the new dignity of Emperor of 
the Roumelians, and when he, at the 
same time, bade his assembled clergy 
declare their patriarchate independent 
of St. Sophia; and enacted, that 
whosoever should endeavour to per- 
vert any one to the Latin heresy 
should be condemned to work in the 
mines. Stephan Dushan’s greatness 
was, at the very eve of the downfal 
of Servian independence, effected by 
the Osmanli invasion. We cannot 
forbear laying before our readers the 
interesting reflections with which 
Professor Ranke passes from the 
epoch of their first liberty to that of 
their earliest national disasters : — 


Servia, however, was not excluded 
from intercourse with the countries of 
the West. The mines she possessed, and 
the wealth they afforded, attracted mer- 
chants from Ragusa, who formed settle- 
ments at Nowobrodo, Kladowo, and 
Smederewo, and maintained uninterrupted 
intercourse with the coast of Dalmatia, 
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then enjoying the benefits of Italian civi- 
lisation. 

The kings of Servia had sufficient 
wealth to take into their service, in these 
times of the Condottieri, sometimes Ita- 
lian, sometimes French (who were called 
‘Celts’ by the Greeks), and sometimes 
German troops; and it was, probably, 
through their assistance, that the Servian 
monarchs were enabled to attain a supe- 
riority in those countries. About the 
year 1355, we observe a German among 
the grandees of the empire, as commander- 
in-chief under King Dushan. 

In Servia, as throughout the West, 
castles and fortresses were raised on the 
almost inaccessible tops of mountains, in 
defiles where rivers intersect the hills, and 
in the middle of lakes. Near Ipek, there 
is yet standing a church of white marble, 
erected in all the splendour of the age to 
the memory of Dushan’s father by an 
architect of Cattaro. Many otherchurches 
and cloisters, founded through the muni- 
ficence of her kings, arose under the 
hands of native architects. With the 
increase of church books and church laws 
the dawn of Servian literature was closely 
connected. There exists a digest of the 
laws of Dushan, which, it must be re- 
gretted, is still but imperfectly known. 
It proves, however, that there was esta- 
blished in Servia an assembly, composed 
of clergy and laity, under the president- 
ship of the Czar and the Patriarch, which 
exercised the legislative power; that it 
was the province of this assembly to se- 
cure the possessions of the landholders, 
both great and small, from the encroach- 
ments of the supreme power, and, on the 
other hand, to protect the peasants from 
the arbitrary exactions of the landowners. 
In all directions we perceive the state of 
violence and rapine to which both the 
Jand and people were still subject, and 
which historical facts but too clearly 
prove ; but, at the same time, we may 
observe a strenuous effort on the part of 
the nation to extricate itself from these 
evils. 

Servia was in that state which consti- 
tutes one of the most important epochs 
in the existence of every nation,—one of 
transition from patriarchal traditions, 
handed down from the darkest origin, 
and fettered by local prejudices, to a 
legal order of things, founded on spiritual 
knowledge, and corresponding with the 
general developement of the human race. 
This change was effected here, not, in- 
deed, without imitating foreign precedents 
and forms, but still very much in ac- 
cordance with the primitive spirit of the 
people. Ofall the Sclavonian systems of 
laws, that of Servia, according to the 
opinions of those best qualified to judge, 
is the most national. 

But, we naturally inquire, to what 
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results will this lead ? Will the Servian 
people really assume a station amongst 
the European nations? This seemed to 
depend less on their own capacity for 
developement than on their relations 
with another power, which was increasing 
wonderfully in strength, and rapidly ad- 
vancing towards the south of Europe. 
The history of the Servians, from 
the fatal battle of Warna in the 
fourteenth century, which subjected 
them to the Turks, to their election 
of the son of Kara George as the 
native prince, in our own time, is 
related in the volume before us so 
succinctly, and with so much neat- 
ness, as to render any abridgement 
useless. The grinding tyranny of the 
Turks in the sixteenth century; the 
occasional and transitory relief af- 
forded by Austria, under Leopold 
and Joseph, which only brought in 
a worse condition of slavery, because 
it taught their masters to add ven- 
geance to national contempt ; the in- 
troduction of a foreign episcopate ; 
the rapacity of the spahis ; the 
cruelty and usurpation of the jani- 
sary lords; and the consequent revo- 
lution, which, after various declen- 
sions and fluctuations, has terminated 
in securing to the Servian nation a 
prince of their own kindred. All 
these heads, so barren in themselves, 
are made the vehicle of much mas- 
terly reflection, and are diversified 
with many an interesting anecdote. 
But in order to secure the interest of 
his readers in the fortunes of this 
semi-barbarous people, the author 
has very wisely prefixed to the more 
recent portion of their history two 
chapters concerning the public and 
private life of the people itself; in 
one of which he gives us the outlines 
of the Turkish institutions in Servia; 
and, in the other, he describes the 
condition, character, and poetry of 
the nation. The strength and the 
weakness of Islamism is nowhere 
more strikingly exhibited than in the 
condition of the Christian provinces 
of the Turkish empire. The Chris- 
tian church has developed the na- 
tional unity, because it has appealed 
to the peuple, and has fostered popu- 
lar traditions and feelings, in order 
to turn them to a religious account. 
The object of Mahomedan propa- 
gandism, on the contrary, has been, 
not to convert foreign princes, who 
should in their turn become the in- 
struments for the conversion of their 
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subjects, but to conquer and enslave 
the population so as to make princes 
of their own converts, by giving them 
a rajah (subject people), on whom to 
exert their authority, and who should 
form a kind of capital, yielding ex- 
cessive tribute to its possessor. Such 
was the aspect under which the caliph 
was taught by his Koran to look 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 
But the contrast cannot be better 
set forth than in the words of our 
author :—‘ Christianity endeavours 
to convert nations ; Islamism to con- 

uer the world. In accordance with 
this Mahomedan doctrine, the army 
of the faithful, established as a war- 
rior caste in the subjugated country, 
possessed fiefs, not of land, but of 
tributary peasants. The tribute was 
of several kinds—poll-money, the 
tithe of all produce, a cattle-tax, and 
the glawnitza, or marriage-tax ; ad- 
ded to which, in commutation for 
feudal service, which, while it lasted, 
had been very oppressive, the pacha 
exacted the poresa, which was levied 
after a consultation of the governors 
of the districts. 

The Servians—at least in the pro- 
vince of Belgrade—had but one offi- 
eer of their own religion ; to wit, the 
bishop ; and he was a foreigner, sent 
from Constantinople, paying heavy 
interest to the bank of the Holy 
Church at Constantinople (a very 
singular institution), and indemnify- 
ing himself by the sale of priestly 
orders, and by the dimnitza, or 
chimney-tax. No wonder, then, if 
we read, that ‘the bishop had a 
closer relation to the state authori- 
ties than to his flock. Even in his 
external appearance, he adopted the 
Turkish style: he might be seen 
riding in sumptuous apparel, equip- 
ped with the insignia of power, 
granted him by the berate of the 
Grand Signior—the sword and bus- 
dowan.’ 

But the true depository of their 
national sympathies was the cloister ; 
to the igumen of the cloister, rather 
than to the secular priest, they re- 
paired for confession ; in the cloister 
were stored up the great remem- 
brances of their national saints and 
shupanes; for want of monastic 
houses, Bosnia had apostatised from 
the faith; but for their existence, 
and the consequent influence of the 
monks upon the people, Servia, 
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many of whose spahis were Maho- 
medanised natives, would have fol- 
lowed her example. 

We cannot afford to throw more 
than a hasty glance at the strength 
of the domestic feelings of this peo- 
ple, at the graccful fancy which dis- 
plays itself in their popular mytho- 
ogy, and no less in their celebration 
of church festivals. Who has not 
also heard of the songs of the Ser- 
vians? ‘those swan-like strains of 
a slaughtered people,’ the vehicle 
of which is a language whose natu- 
ral Sclavonic harshness has been 
softened down by the influence of the 
neighbouring Greek. The Vampires 
a the Wilis are both Servian in- 
ventions; and the latter personages 
play a considerable part in the le- 
gendary tales which constitute almost 
their only literature. As would be 
expected of such a people, the sweet- 
ness of love is more conspicuous in 
their poetry than its passion; the 
affections and jealousies of house- 
holds are a main ingredient in their 
domestic ballads; but ‘ when the 
poem is devoted to the celebra- 
tion of heroic exploits, the heroism 
is no other than that of robbers, for 
with no other are they acquainted.’ 
Robbery is justified by them, on the 
round that it is directed against the 

urks, who are not only infidels, but 
also untrustworthy and full of deceit ; 
and who have gained their posses- 
sions by unfair means. ‘By rob- 
bery,’ say they, ‘their property was 
accumulated: by robbery it is torn 
from them.’ On the frontiers, the 
bandit lives like the falcon, that darts 
down to seize its prey. They call to 
mind the thousand dangers which sur- 
round him; the rock behind which 
he plants himself in ambush; the 
hiding-place where he remains until 
almost dying with hunger ; and then 
his victorious attack. ‘They describe 
him in the act of seizing his rifle— 
a weapon of as much importance to 
the Servian poet, as was the bow to 
the minstrel of ancient times, and 
picture him as he sinks upon his 
right knee, resting the weapon upon 
the left, and aiming with a steady 
eye; even the wound is brought be- 
fore us with relentless anatomical 
accuracy.” 

But we must now hasten on to 
the great insurrection. This was not, 
as might be supposed, a rebellion 
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against the sultan, but a counter- 
rebellion against his rebellious jani- 
saries: nor was it until the Servians 
had expelled their oppressors, and 
had learned to confide in their own 
power, that Selim was surprised at 
the presumption of his raja, in car- 

ing arms, and demanding conces- 
sions. The history of the expulsion 
of the dahis, or janisary lords, is that 
of the heroic devotion of a whole 
people, and of many great characters 
brought out of obscurity, and rescued 
from oblivion, by the momentous 
events with which they had to deal. 
The greatest of these was Kara 
George, who, from a peasant, gradu- 
ally raised himself to be the prince 
over all his countrymen. We cannot 
offer to give more than a specimen 
of the interesting topics connected 
with this remarkable movement. As 
Servia could not hope to be as suc- 
cessful in her resistance to the Sul- 
tan as in her first expulsion of the 
janisaries, she naturally looked to 

ussia for support, and thus her des- 
tinies were interwoven with those of 
Europe in the last war. 

Kara George had, indeed, through 
the contrivance of his rivals, been at 
first jealous of Russian interference, 
but after that the colonel of the Rus- 
sian regiment had acknowledged him 
as commander-in-chief, a complete 
understanding was established be- 
tween the two nations; and Russia 
has remained ever since, though not 
always with equal zeal or success, the 
protector of Servia. The greatest 
curse of the Servian nation, during 
its struggle for independence, was 
the emperor Napoleon, who, follow- 
ing the policy of hostility to Russia 
and alliance with the Porte, in- 
structed his minister at Constanti- 
nople to draw the attention of the 
Divan to the support which Alex- 
ander was lending to the Christian 
provinces of Turkey. Owing to 
this, and the zeal of the French 
in their improvement of the Turk- 
ish military discipline, and espe- 
cially of its artillery, the brilliant 
successes of Kara George were more 
dearly bought, and their results less 

rmanent, than the valour and con- 

uct ae in them deserved. 
But when Napoleon had, at the 
of Tilsit, deserted and betrayed his 
Turkish ally,‘ they enjoyed for awhile 
the advantage of having nothing to 
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fear from hostility on the part of 
France, which had the command of 
the coasts; nor had they any cause 
to apprehend that the Bosnian cannon 
would ever again be served by French 
artillerymen.’ 

After this, things remained much 
in the same condition, namely, one 
of continual success against their 
enemy, but of a success which re- 
quired to be renewed every year, by 
continual fighting, until the expedi- 
tion of the grand army into Russia, 
in 1812. The army of the Russians 
being then concentrated on Vol- 
hynia, to meet the French invasion, 
left the Servians to fight single- 
handed; then came a sanguinary re- 
newal of the war, a panic among the 
insurgent chieftains, the flight of 
Kara George into Austria, the re- 
newal of the dominion of the Turks 
in all its horrors of extortion, violence, 
and blood-thirstiness. Before we 
quit this part of the subject, it will 
be as well to give, in the words of 
Professor Ranke, and in those of the 
quotation which Mrs. Kerr has 
very judiciously appended, some ac- 
count of the principal actor in these 
events. 

* George Petrowitsch (called Kara, 
or Zrni, the black), was born between 
the years 1760 and 1770, in the vil- 
lage of Wischewzi, in the district of 
Kragujewaz. He was the son of a 
peasant, named Petrowi; and, in his 
early youth, he went with his parents 
higher upin the mountains to Topola. 
In the very first commotion of the 
country-——which was in the year 1787, 
when an invasion by the Austrians 
was expected —he took a part that 
decided the character of his future 
life. He saw himself compelled to 
flee; and not wishing to leave his 
father behind, amongst the Turks, 
he took hii also, with all his mov- 
able property and cattle. Thus he 
proceeded towards the Saave; but 
the nearer they approached that 
river, the more alarmed became his 
father, who, from the first, would 
have preferred surrendering, as many 
others had done, and often advised 
him to return. Once again, and in 
the most urgent manner, when they 
already beheld the Saave before 
them,— 

‘Let us humble ourselves,’ the 
old man said, ‘ and we shall obtain 
pardon. Do not go to Germany, my 
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son; as surely as my bread may 
prosper thee, do not go!’ 

But George remained inexorable. 
His father was at last equally re- 
solved :— 

* Go, then, over alone,’ he said; 
*I remain in this country.’ 

‘How ?’ replied Kara George. 
‘Shall I live to see thee slowly tor- 
tured to death by the Turks? It is 
better that I should kill thee myself 
on the spot!’ 

Then, seizing a pistol, he instantly 
shot his father, and ordered one of 
his companions to give the death- 
blow to the old man, who was writh- 
ing in agony. In the next village, 
Kara said to the people,— 

* Get the old man, who lies yonder, 
buried for me, and drink also for his 
soul at a funeral feast.’ 

For that purpose, he made them a 
present of the cattle which he had 
with him, and then crossed the Saave. 

Kara George was a very extraor- 
dinary man. He would sit for days 
together without uttering a word, 
biting his nails. At times, when ad- 
dressed, he would turn his head aside 
and not answer. When he had taken 
wine, he became talkative; and if in 
a cheerful mood, he would, perhaps, 
lead off a Kolo-dance. 

Splendour and magnificence he 
despised. In the days of his greatest 
success, he was always seen in his old 
blue trousers, in his worn-out short 
pelt, and in his well-known black 
cap. His daughter, even whilst her 
father was in the exercise of princely 
authority, was seen to carry her 
water-vessel, like other girls in the 
village ; yet, strange to say, he was 
not insensible to the charms of 
gold. 

InTopola, he might have been taken 
for a peasant. With his momkes, 
he would clear a piece of forest-land, 
or conduct water to a mill; and then 
they would fish together in the 
brook Jasenitza. He ploughed and 
tilled the ground; and spoiled the 
insignia of the Russian Order with 
which he had been decorated, whilst 
—— a hoop on acask. It was in 

ttle only that he appeared a war- 
rior.’ 

Mr. Paton, in his work entitled 
Servia, the Youngest Member of the 
European Family, describes an in- 
terview which he had with the 
son of Kara George at Constanti- 
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nople. Mr. Paton observed to the 
prince,— 


Your highness’s father had a great 
name as a soldier; I hope that your rule 
will be distinguished by a rapid advance- 
ment in the arts of civilisation. 

This, continues Mr. Paton, led to 
a conversation relative to the late Kara 
George; and the prince, rising, led me 
into another apartment, where the por- 
trait of his father, the duplicate of one 
painted for the Emperor Alexander, hung 
from the hall. He was represented in 
the Turkish dress, and wore his pistols 
in his girdle ; the countenance expressed 
not only intelligence, but a certain re- 
finement which one would scarcely ex- 
pect in a warrior peasant; but all his 
contemporaries agree in representing him 
to have possessed an inherent superiority 
and nobility of nature, which, in any 
station, would have raised him above his 
equals. 

The same writer transcribes the 
following passage from a paper by 
Marshal Diebitch, who was employed 
on a confidential mission from the 
Russian Government in Servia, du- 
ring the years 1810 and 1811; the 
original of which is in possession of 
the Servian government :— 

George Petrowitsch, to whom the 
Turks have given the name of Kara, or 
Black, is an important character. His 
countenance shews a greatness of mind 
which is not to be mistaken ; and when 
we take into consideration the times, cir- 
cumstances, and the impossibility of his 
having received an education, we must 
admit that he has a mind of a masculine 
and commanding order. The imputation 
of cruelty and blood-thirstiness appears 
to be unjust. When the country was 
without the shadow of a constitution, and 
when he commanded an unorganised and 
uncultivated nation, he was compelled 
to be severe; he dared not vacillate or 
relax his discipline ; but now that there 
are courts of law and legal forms, he 
hands every case over to the regular tri- 
bunals. He has very little to say for 
himself, and is rude in his manners; but 
his judgments in civil affairs are promptly 
and soundly framed, and to great address 
he joins unwearied industry. As a sol- 
dier, there is but one opinion of his 
talents, bravery, and enduring firmness. 

The end of this man may be added 
to that numerous catalogue of which 
the deaths of Marius and Charles 
the Twelfth are the most popular 
examples; he survived not only his 
own military fame, but all the good 
which he had wrought for his coun- 
try. His affection for Mladen, and 
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his jealousy of all rivals, had deprived 
Servia, in its hour of utmost need, of 
the services of such men as Peter 
Dobrinjaz and Milenko; and, in the 
inundation of the Turks which fol- 
lowed the peace of Bucharest, his 
own moral courage failed him ; after 
the robber Weliko, the last hope of 
Servia, had fallen, Kara George fled 
into Austria. Some years afterwards, 
when Milosch, whom he had for- 
merly spared, was laying the founda- 
tions of Servian independence anew, 
not by insurrection, but by temporis- 
ing, till he could organise an unani- 
mous revolt, Kara George returned 
as the agent of the Heteria (a kind 
of hellenic carbonaro society). His 
ancient rival sent this pithy message 
to the host who harboured him: 
“Either Kara George’s head, or 
thineown!” The former alternative 


was preferred and complied with. 
We would gladly have traced, if our 
limits had permitted us, the remaining 
— of this history, the career of 
ilosch, the negotiations with Rus- 
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sia, the foundation of Servian educa- 
tion and jurisprudence, and the na- 
tional prospects, as our author de- 
duces them from the present con- 
stitution of affairs: but this brief 
notice does not pretend to be a sub- 
stitute for the book to which it re- 
fers; our sole endeavour has been to 
advocate the claims to public atten- 
tion which it possesses, not only as 
the work ofa wise and eloquent man, 
but as the record of the stirring ad- 
ventures and achievements of a semi- 
barbarous people, whose rugged 
simplicity of character often rises to 
a pitch of heroism, by the side of 
which the deeds of more civilised 
contemporary nations sink into tame- 
ness and insignificance. We are happy 
to add, that our gallantry and our 
sincerity suggest to us the same ver- 
dict as to the merits of the transla- 
tion. It is clearly and, for the most 
part, correctly done; and Mrs. Kerr 

as had the good taste to preserve 
her mother-tongue unsullied with 
Germanisms. 


THE LITERARY CIRCLES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


MRS. MONTAGU AND HER FRIENDS. 


HE pursuits of literature had be- 
T come, until within the last ten years, 
a trade among us; they constituted a 
refuge forthe aristocratic poor,a man- 
ual employment for the intellectual 

lebeian. The days when not to shine 
in the wide field of letters was to 
want one qualification of the highest 
fashion, were clean gone—obscured, 
at all events—and the disinterested 
reapers in that glorious glebe seemed 
to be extinct. 

A new era has, however, arrived ; 
and, by a general impulse, society 
has practically acknowledged, that, 
whilst to some the profession of liter- 
ary tastes may be convenient, to all 
it is graceful. Our weekly journals 
are spangled with noble names; our 
lowest ene libraries dignify 
their sign-boards with ‘ Honour- 
ables,’ obtained at the rate of three- 
pence a volume; smart broughams, 
garnished with coronets, stand at the 
doors of publishers, patient at the 
dictum of some invisible ‘reader ;’ 
impassioned verses, penned by fair 
hands, which grasped last night the 


jewelled finger of a peer in the gay 
quadrille, find entrance to-Cay in 
periodicals. The list of noble, if not 
of royal authors, is swelled daily; 
and a new edition of Horace Wal- 
pole’s savage, partial, but delightful 
book—his Royal and Noble Authors, 
—is now a desideratum, to bring it 
down to the last effort of Lady Dal- 
meny’s skill, or the last effusion of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s genius. 
I know not how this may tell upon 
our literary reputation as a nation ; 
but that it will raise and refine the 
tone of society, there can be little 
doubt. Yet, still something is want- 
ing—a rallying point, a leader, a 
polar star; such as, perhaps, may 
never shine again. We want a Queen 
of Literature—a lady of condition, of 
some talent, some acquirement, of 
high reputation, and graceful man- 
ners, who may draw around her the 
cultured and the gifted, and. secure 
to literature the place in social life 
to which it so eminently deserves 
to attain. 

Peculiarly fitted by birth, disposi- 
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tion, and education, to hold the 
post which she occupied for more 
than half a century, Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu recurs to remembrance, as em- 
bodying that vision of an influential 
and benignant spirit, effecting within 
its congenial sphere all that was most 
suited to enlighten social life. Or, 
to borrow Cowper’s elegant praise, in 
his verses on Mrs. Montagu’s cele- 
brated feather hangings :— 

There genius, learning, fancy, wit, 

Their ruffled plumage calm refit 

(For stormy troubles loudest roar 

Around their flight who highest soar), 

And in her eye, and by her aid, 

Shine safe, without a fear to fade. 


Mrs. Montagu is one of the best 
specimens on record of that most 
comprehensive character—a woman 
of the world, for she was of the 
world, yet not corrupted by it. Her 
wit, displayed in the girlish effusions 


of a satire, rather the result of high® 


spirits than of a sarcastic tone, im- 
proved as age advanced. Passion- 
ately fond of society, a lover of the 
great, she displayed, nevertheless, a 
perfect contentment when deprived 
of excitement by any accident ; and, 
whilst she courted the great, she was 
courteous and bountiful to the small. 

In her youth, tainted by the opi- 
nions of Dr. Conyers Middleton, she 
is said to have been sceptical—proba- 
bly, only unthinking; but in her 
maturer years she lost that revolting 
attribute of the esprit fort, which 
confounds presumption with philo- 
sophy. She became earnestly, but 
cheerfully and practically, pious. 
Reared herself in prosperity, her 
sympathy with suffering was one of 
the most beautiful traits of her gene- 
rous nature. Upon this superstruc- 
ture, one of the fairest specimens of 
womankind was framed. To a ready 
but good-tempered wit, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu united great charms of per- 
son; and the gentleness and love- 
liness of her appearance and man- 
ners disarmed the admiration which 
might otherwise have been tinctured 
with fear. Her features were strongly 
marked, yet delicate, expressing an 
elevation of sentiment befitting the 
most exalted condition. Her deep 
blue eyes were set off by a most 
brilliant complexion, and were full 
of animation. Her eyebrows were 
high and arched; but the bright 
physioguomy was softened by its 
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feminine delicacy, and the spirit and 
dash of her deportment were sub- 
dued by a stature not above the mid- 
dle height, and by a slight stoop. In 
after life, that peculiar and undefin- 
able charm which we call high- 
breeding—an expression, thoughtful 
and yet lively, kept up, though in a 
different manner, the attractions of 
her appearance. It was not a matter 
of wonder that the scholar and the 
statesman delighted in her conversa- 
tion; for her mind was continually 
progressing, not only from her own 
efforts to improve it, but from the 
insensible collision with superior 
understandings. 

Her letters present the best views 
of her character, and form, in truth, 
her history. We find her the blithe 
country damsel, the daughter of a 
Yorkshire squire, by name, Matthew 
Robinson. Her mother was a Miss 
Drake, and, amongst other properties, 
heiress to the estate of Coveney, in 
Cambridgeshire, — a circumstance 
which drew the family much into that 
county, and influenced greatly the 
intellectual progress of the young 
Elizabeth. For she became almost 
the pupil of the celebrated Conyers 
Middleton, who had married her 
grandmother, Mrs. Drake; and, dur- 
ing a considerable period of her child- 
hood, she was to be seen sitting 
among grave professors, listening— 
her fair young face turned to them— 
to their disquisitions, of which she 
was required to give an account to 
Dr. Middleton, who thus exercised 
her mind, and the powers of her at- 
tention, when they retired. 

Next she appears, a girl of four- 
teen, as a correspondent of the great 
Duchess of Portland, the daughter 
of the minister Harley; a lady, her 
intimacy with whom never broke 
through the forms of ceremony usual 
in those times, and whom, in the 
hey-day of their friendship, Mrs. 
Montagu never addressed otherwise 
than as ‘Madam.’ And now shines 
forth the incipient Delle and woman 
of the world, impatient under the dul- 
ness of a country life, and lamenting 
that she had nothing wherewith to en- 
tertain her grace. ‘ If I should preach 
a sermon on an old woman who died 
yesterday, you would think it a dry 
subject ; or, if I should tell you my 
papa’s dogs have devoured my young 
turkeys, you would rather laugh than 
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pity me: but, even in the midst of 
this trifling, the literary propensities 
are alluded to, though not in the most 
hopeful manner. ‘* Your grace de- 
sired me, she says, ‘to send you 
some verses. I have not heard so 
much as a rhyme lately; and I be- 
lieve the muses have all got agues in 
this country.’ We trace the gay dam- 
sel through all hersnatches at country 
pleasure, dearer, perhaps, in after- 
times to her memory, than the subse- 
quent splendour of her town dinners 
and routs; we follow her going eight 
miles ‘to dance to the music of a 
blind fiddler, and returning at two 
o'clock in the morning mightily well 
pleased.’ Next we find her, at the 
grand epoch of a woman’s life, though 
scarcely eighteen, thinking of matri- 
mony, with very liberal notions on 
the subject of love : liking, generally, 
six or eight men at a time, yet never 
loving one ; and expecting in her fu- 
ture helpmate only that he should 
have ‘constancy to like her as long 
as other people do; that is, till her 
face was wrinkled by age, or scarred 
with the small-pox: after which, she 
— expect civility in the room of 
ove.’ 


All I can hope of mortal man, 
Is to love me while he can. 


And so she goes on, thinking, as she 
merrily says, ‘ that Solomon was in 
the wrong when he said, ‘all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit; he 
ought to have said, ‘all was vanity or 
vexation of spirit;’ and been very 
willing to take the vexation, if al- 
lowed the previous vanity. 

After an uneventful girlhood, va- 
ried by fears of the small-pox, which 
drove her to retreat to an old manor- 
house, where a ‘grave society of 
rooks’ cawed over her head, the 
young wit and beauty was married, at 
the age of twenty-one, to the highly- 
respectable, well -born, and very 
dull Edward Montagu, grandson of 
the first Earl of Sandwich, and cousin 
of the Lady Mary Wortley’s ill- 
mated Mr. Montagu. It is proba- 
ble that Mrs. Montagu had not left 
a very peaceful home to enter upon 
her new career: her sister, indeed, 
afterwards Mrs. Scott, but called by 
Mrs. Montagu, from her resem- 
blance to herself, ‘Pea,’ formed a fond 
tie; but her brothers, though clever, 
were eccentric: their unbridled wit 
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came into collision with their father’s 
sarcastic vein; and the intervention 
of their mother, called on that ac- 
count, by the family, ‘the Speaker, 
was often necessary to maintain a 
calm around the stately dinner, or 
the less dangerous period of tea. Mr. 
Robinson, a man framed for the 
world, and sighing for its gayest cir- 
cles, but chained to dull Yorkshire 
by the burden of a large, expensive 
family, was subject to the ‘ hyp,’ and 
occasionally, as fathers are prone to 
be, ‘grievously out of tune.” In 
giving her hand, therefore, to the 
opulent and erudite Mr. Montagu 
then in parliament, Elizabeth Robin- 
son may have hoped for, what her 
heart dearly loved, free and frolic- 
some intercourse with the flower of 
that gay crew, above which she soon 
rose in intellectual eminence. 

Her marriage appears, indeed, to 
have been no interregnum to her 
sunny passage through life. She 
was no friend to celibacy, ‘old vir- 
ginity-ship being, in her opinion, 
‘certainly Milton's hell.’ With this 
conviction, no wonder that she ac- 
cepted the hand of the proprietor of 
two very large estates—Sandleford 
Abbey in Berkshire, and Denton in 
Northumberland. And there appears 
to have existed between her and her 
husband—devoted as he was to se- 
vere studies, especially to mathema- 
tics—the most perfect friendship; a 
dutiful concession to his tastes on 
her part, and liberality and kindness 
on his side. Yet their correspond- 
ence is rather that of a respected 
tutor with a favourite pupil, or of 
a father and child, than of two beings 
whose hearts were fondly inter- 
twined, and whose tastes accorded. 

Mr. Montagu was many years 
older than his wife; he was absorbed 
in mathematical pursuits, and, al- 
though a man of strict honour and 
integrity, had his doubts on religious 
subjects; one can hardly suppose a 
character more opposed to that of the 
gay Elizabeth Robinson, whose heart 
was, as she herself avows, set on the 
fascinating career of London pleasures. 
She who doated upon ‘a pink satin 
negligée trimmed fort galamment, was 
now pinned to the society of problems 
and decimal fractions. That - 
loved Mr. Montagu, appears to 
very doubtful : that, in the midst 
of the highest society in London,— 
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beautiful, the fashion, a wit, she 
never lost for an instant her own 
respect or that of others, shews how 
great is the mistake which attributes 
to the gay and light-hearted want of 
prudence. They are always safer 
than the gloomy and reserved. 

Mr. Montagu died in extreme old 
age in 1775. His want of belief was 
then a great sorrow to his wife ; ‘he 
set too much value on mathematics,’ 
so writes Dr. Beattie, ‘and piqued 
himself too much on his knowledge 
of that science. And in vain did 
that excellent man, at the request of 
Mrs. Montagu, confer with the ex- 

iring philosopher on the truths of 

hristianity. One child, a son, was 
the result of this union. His death 
in infancy contributed to sober down 
the exuberant spirits of his afflicted 
mother. She bore that sorrow hero- 
ically, but her heart was touched ; 


and henceforth her character appears ® 


in a loftier point of view. ‘She 
was,’ observes Dr. Beattie, ‘a sin- 
cere Christian, both in faith and 
practice, and took every opportu- 
nity to shew it. Let us behold 
her also as the friend and patroness 
of letters,—the matron whose hospi- 
tality was proverbial,—the moralist 
and benefactress,—and the centre of a 
band of wits, poets, statesmen, and 
churchmen. 

At a certain extremity of Portman 
Square still stands the scene of her 
truest enjoyments. There, in that 
suite of saloons, were assembled all 
that the metropolis contained of 
learning, wit, fashion :—politicians, 
divines, novelists, poets, dramatists, 
and blues,—the sage and dignified 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter by the side 
of the leader of the ton, Lady Towns- 
hend; bishops and archbishops min- 
gling in easy parlance with Mrs. 

hapone, or with Fanny Burney,— 
and prime ministers trifling with Mrs. 
Delaney, or with Mrs. Boscawen. 
Portman Square was, in truth, the 
scene of all that motley collection ; 
for at Sandleford,—a place which has 
a out of the Montagu family, 

aving been sold by the late Lord 
Rokeby to Mr. Chatteris,—she held 
a different course. There, writing to 
her sister, she thanks her for a letter 
which had refreshed her mind, which, 
whilst deep in accounts, had been 
‘travelling from tubs of soap to fir- 
kins of butter, and from thence to 
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chaldrons of coals.’ But in Portman 
Square she was herself again. 

In 1775, the death of her husband 
left her a widow, at the age of fifty- 
five. We may suppose that her tea- 
table was not the less cheerful for the 
one place occupied by a grave mathe- 
matician being left vacant ; but the 
nucleus of that unparalleled society, 
of which the fame still lingers among 
the lettered, must have been formed 
in Mr. Montagu’s lifetime. Some of 
its brightest ornaments were, indeed, 
even at that period, extinct in death. 
Pulteney, earl of Bath, between whom 
and Mrs. Montagu the stupid scrib- 
blers of the day (mistaking the rail- 
lery of an old gallant on the one 
hand, and the sallies of a fair and 
flattered wit on the other, for a sen- 
timent,) ascribed an attachment only 
governed by circumstances. He was 
one of the widow’s most ardent vota- 
ries. He had found it impossible, 
thus he wrote, to comply with Mrs. 
Montagu’s conditions of their mutual 
happiness, namely, to wait for her until 
the millennium arrived ; but had 
yielded up his spirit at an advanced 
age, after his busy part on the stage 
of life was played out. But among 
the most favoured of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s friends there were not wanting 
others, whose admiration of her ac- 
complishments of mind and person 
were construed into an attachment, 
elevated indeed by respect, yet par- 
taking of the tenderest feelings of 
friendship. 

But let us take a survey of her tea- 
table, and offer a brief sketch of those 
who courted her smiles and enhanced 
her fame. 

First, as in gallantry due, for the 
ladies : Entering at an early hour,— 
for she had risen at five,—her pow- 
dered locks turned back under a 
stately cap of fine lace, adorned with 
puckered riband; her shoulders co- 
vered with a black lace mode; 
her snuff-box in one hand, and a 
poem, sent by some stripling author 
for approval (and neither hands 
very clean) in another, steps Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter. Three years was 
she Mrs. Montagu’s senior, and the 
gravest respect subsisted between 
them. Yet the time was when Mrs. 
Carter, learned almost from her cra- 
dle, and the daughter of a clergyman 
at Deal, had been as frolicsome as 
ever muse or maiden could be; the 
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days had been, when the grave and 
classical lady had written to a friend 
for ‘all the trumpery tinsel things 
she might rummage up,’ ‘for all the 
gold and silver lace that could be 
found,’ to enact some part in a play ; 
and her rage for dancing was ac- 
knowledged by herself. It is not 
easy to picture to one’s self, Mrs. Car- 
ter walking three miles to an assem- 
bly,—dancing nine hours, and then 
walking back again; nor to credit 
her subscribing to the Sandwich 
balls: but so it was: and one can 
conceive that the same energy that 
procured her from Dr. Johnson the 
praise of being the best Greek scholar 
that he knew, may have gone with 
her into her diversions, character- 
ising the enthusiastic mind as well 
in the ball-room as in the closet. 

Early in life, Elizabeth Carter is 
said to eve formed a resolution never 
to marry, and at an advanced period 
she received the questionable honour 
of having Hayley’s Triumphs of Tem- 
per dedicated to her, in ‘her triple 
character of poet, philosopher, and 
old maid.’ For the benefit of all who 
may be disposed to form resolutions 
equally rash, it must, however, be 
stated, that an early disappointment 
in the character of a gentleman, to 
whom she was partly engaged, may 
have influenced her decision. Living 
from the age of eighteen in London, 
amid the best society, Mrs. Carter 
united to an earnest, but somewhat 
stilted piety, a sweetness of manner, 
sufficient to disarm even Johnson, 
whom she knew in his earliest dawn 
of fame, of his rudeness. His for- 
bearance to her was repaid by es- 
teem and confidence on her part:— 
when, in his decline of health, she 
expressed her conviction of the 
soundness of his religious principles 
to himself, he took her by the hand, 
exclaiming earnestly, ‘ You know 
this to be true, and testify it to the 
world when Iam gone.’ A fine tri- 
bute, at once to her friendship, to 
himself, and her influence over 
others. 

Her literary fame was chiefly 
founded upon her translation of Epic- 
tetus, and this one work sufficed, as it 
well may do, for a lifetime. For of 
all her other literary efforts,—her 
trauslations from the French, and the 
Italian,—her contributions as ‘ Eliza’ 
to The Gentleman's Magazine,—her 
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odes and elegies, the fame thereof 
has long since been entombed with 
her bones. But she acquired, and 
maintained, a high position as a wo- 
man of learning and piety. She 
headed the great band of modern 
saints, and her mantle descended upon 
Mrs. Hannah More. Herself an ar- 
dent admirer of Mrs. Rowe,— whose 
tomb she visited as a votary, forty 
years after her death,—she has, in 
er turn, become the model and 
saint especial of all godly spinsters 
who flourished a generation or two 
back. 

She presented, in truth, one of the 
fairest instances of the respect, in- 
fluence, and consideration which may 
be acquired by a woman of the middle 
ranks (her grandfather having beena 
farmer), without the gifts of genius. 
She shewed how much industry, 
good sense, and a conciliatory dispo- 

*sition, dignify the position of literary 
women, who, it must be avowed, are 
apt to disregard these sober attri- 
butes, forming, as they do, the cha- 
racter distinctively termed ‘ respect- 
able.’ She proved how much it is in 
the power of women to raise them- 
selves insociety, and to obliterate those 
barriers of rank, of which we justly 
complain, when they keep out not 
only the idle and the vulgar, but the 
refined and cultured portion of the 
middle ranks. 

Between Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. 
Carter a close alliance of friendship 
was formed. They travelled to- 
gether, they read the same works, 
they admired the same public cha- 
racters. Their correspondence turned 
chiefly upon erudite themes; and 
when the gay widow mended her pen 
to write to Mrs. Carter, she put aside 
her satire and her mirth, and poured 
forth disquisitions upon Cowley, or 
exchanged opinions upon Thucydides; 
and such and so similar became their 
tastes, that their associates soon be- 
came the same. Mrs. Carter, it is 
true, did not particularly affect the 
society of men of letters; she made 
character one of the indispensable 
requisites to her acquaintance ; and 
although Mrs. Montagu was, in this 
respect, less rigid, the general atmo- 
sphere in which both breathed freely 
was that of virtue ; and, indeed, the lax 

ractice which has prevailed during 
ate years, of permitting genius to 
atone for vice, was unknown equally 
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in the choice regions of Portman 
Square, and in the small drawing- 
room in Clarges Street, where Mrs. 
Carter held her court. 

Among the lettered crew,—with 
Lord Lyttleton on one side, Beattie 
on the other, Horace Walpole occa- 
sionally, and, almost always, the ac- 
complished Mrs. Vesey, whose hus- 
band had been the friend of Swift ;— 
whilst Mrs. Montagu was delighting 
the circle with her wit, greater, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beattie, than he had 
ever known in woman; whilst Mrs. 
Carter strove to introduce into the 
discourse subjects of improvement, 
and Mrs. Vesey lent the charm of a 
good listener to the whole,—behold ! 
there steps in an absent scholar in 
grey stockings,—Mr. Stillingfleet, an 
author now long forgotten, or only 
remembered by the frequenters of 
old book-stalls, where the student, 
greedy of their contents, turns over 

sley’s Collection. There he may 
find some original pieces by Benjamin 
Stillingfleet. Old Admiral Boscawen 
looked on and laughed, and, in his 
sailor-like way, gave the animated 
circle the name of the Blue-stocking 
Society ; declaring, that when they 
met, ‘it was evidently not for the 
urpose of a dressed assembly.” A 
oreigner of distinction, taking the 
joke literally, the epithet bas bleu 
became proverbial, and it is one of 
the few traces of that agreeable and 
Tefined society which has descended 
to our own times. For the circles 
of Portman Square had the re- 
quisites of ease, simplicity,— above 
all, of early hours. Mrs. Montagu, 
indeed, entertained her friends with 
splendid hospitality when they met 
at dinner ; but it was understood that 
there was, on the blue-stocking even- 
ings, to be no supper. The assembly 
broke up into little groups; there 
was no display either of dress, or, 
what is far more offensive, of intel- 
lectual superiority. Authors were 
not called upon to read their works, 
Fashion had her share in the evening, 
and even nonsense was received wit 
leniency. That which, according to 
es is the mark of a good 
ucation,—the power of bearing 
with the unlettered,—was there pos- 
sessed in perfection. 

Among the many lettered and 
elegant persons who lounged about 
the spacious saloons, one is received 
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with peculiar attention, and with an 
homage from Mrs. Carter almost 
reverential. But, whilst he bows low 
to her, addressing to her all the re- 
spects that the old school could so 
well express, his eyes and ears are 
absorbed in listening to, looking at, 
Mrs. Montagu, whom he addresses 
as the ‘ Madonna.’ It is Lord Lyt- 
tleton. At the period when the Blue- 
stocking Society was in its prime, he 
was an unhappy, enthralled man. He 
had been unwise enough to seek a 
successor to his ‘Lucy; and had 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Sir Robert Rich. The union was 
infelicitous ; and the world thought 
that, had not its bonds prevented, 
Lord Lyttleton would have sought 
the hand of the widow of Portman 
Square. Mrs. Montagu seems to 
have been virtually the mother of 
his children,—the children of ‘ Lucy,’ 
for the second wife left none. ‘ Your 
boy, and his governor,’ writes his 
lordship, referring to his son, the 
afterwards infamous Thomas, lord 
Lyttleton, ‘are perfectly well.’ ‘ Your 
lordship’s commendations on Mr. Lyt- 
tleton,’ reciprocates Mrs. Montagu, 
‘not only make me happy, but make 
me vain. He is every day going on 
to complete all I have wished and 
predicted on his subject.’ Her letters 
to the young man are filled with ex- 
cellent advice, and characterised a 
kindness truly maternal. What was 
the result of so much counsel and 
of such ‘fond expectations, is well 
known in the career of the ‘ bad Lord 
Lyttleton.’ 

The first Lord Lyttleton was seven 
ears Mrs. Montagu’s senior. His 
ife was devoted to his chief work, 
The Reign of Henry 1I., and on that 
he built his claims to fame. The 
friend of Bolingbroke, Lord Lyttle- 
ton had known the perils of religious 
doubt ; he had escaped them, and his 
historical work teems with proofs 
that revelation was, in the matured 
period of his life, no source of idle spe- 
culation to him. His great accuracy, 
both in the materials and the style 
of his history, caused it to be the 
labour of many gears, and the cor- 
rections of his work are said to have 
cost a thousand pounds. The work, 
one of standard value, received its 
meed of praise at its publication. Dr. 
Warton commended the disquisitions 
on laws, manners, arts, learning ; 
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Horace Walpole declared that it was 
a book to learn by heart, and termed 
it ‘the history of our constitution, 
which he predicted would last much 
longer than the constitution itself; 
Lord Chesterfield begged the author 
to finish his third volume, which ‘ he 
hungered after; and Bishop War- 
burton styled it ‘a noble morsel.’ 
But the highest compliment to it is, 
—, the disinterested tribute of 

r. Hallam, who, in hischapter onthe 
* Constitution of England’ in his own 
work on the Middle Ages, refers fre- 
quently to Lyttleton’s Henry IJ. 

The Monody to Lucy had won 
this accomplished and _ excellent 
man a place in all female hearts. 
With Mrs. Carter he became ac- 
quainted at Lambeth Palace, where 
Archbishop Secker threw open his 
doors to all men of character and 
letters ; and, in their literary under- 
takings, Mrs. Carter and Lord Lyt- 
tleton were frequently conjoined ; and 
Mrs. Carter lamented his death and 
honoured his memory more than that 
of any of her lordly friends. 

Mrs. Montagu was still more 
zealous. Upon the publication of 
Johnson's malignant lite of Lyttleton 
after his death, she took a very de- 
cided part against the formidable 
doctor, and publicly declared that 
she would never speak to him again. 
Johnson called her ‘ the Queen of the 
Blues,’ and designated Mr. Pepys her 
‘prime minister.’ Party-spirit ran 
high. At Streatham, jae called 
out before a large company, to Mr. 
Pepys, ‘Come forth, man! What 
have you to say against my life of Lord 
Lyttleton? Come forth, man, when 
Icall you!’ And then, to use the 
terms employed by Mrs. Vesey, ac- 
cording to Miss Burney’s testimony, 
*he bullied him into a quarrel’ on 
the subject. 

One morning, it was Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s lot to encounter the lettered 
savage at Streatham; but Dr. John- 
son had then made a promise to Mrs. 
Thrale to have no more quarrels in 
her house. He acknowledged that 
he had been wrong ; and the candour 
of his fierce, but not petty nature, 
prevailed over his passions. The 
scene that ensued was truly diverting. 
Mrs. Montagu was very stately; she 
turned away from Johnson, and 
would scarcely speak to him ; whilst 
Johnson surveyed her like a setter, 
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longing for the attack. At length 
he made up to her, with the pacifying 
address, ‘ Well, madam, what's be- 
come of your fine new house? [ 
hear no more of it.’ Mrs. Montagu 
was obliged to answer him, and soon 
grew frightened, and ‘became as 
civil as ever.’ Dr. Johnson after- 
wards expressed his feelings to- 
wards Mrs. Montagu on this oc- 
casion to a mutual friend, by saying, 
*I never did her any serious harm, 
nor would I, though I could give her 
a bite; though she must provoke me 
much first.’ The fact was, that John- 
son could not tolerate Mrs. Montagu’s 
wit. ‘Mrs. Montagu,’ said Dr. Beat- 
tie, ‘was very kind to him ; but Mrs. 
Montagu had more wit than any 
lady, and Johnson could not bes 
that any one should be thought to 
have wit but himself.’ 

At the tea-table of the ‘ Queen of 
the Blues’ there sat one who coolly, 
snecringly, without the heat of John- 
son, but with infinitely a deeper taint 
of malevolence, regarded Lord Lyt- 
tleton with envy or contempt—it is 
difficult to say which. This was Ho- 
race Walpole, who, in spite of his 
— of Lyttleton’s history, called his 

ordship’s Dialogues on the Dead his 
* Dead Dialogues ;’ and deemed them 
‘paltry enough, the style a mixture 
ot bombast, poetry, and vulgarism ; 
nothing new, except making people 
talk so out of character is so.” And, 
in honest truth, the judgment of 
posterity has rather confirmed this 
opinion, whilst it has passed a high 
tribute on Lord Lyttleton’s historical 
work. Another truth must be ac- 
knowledged, that the way to make a 
man unpopular with his compeers is 
for the women to adore him. 

Among the best of Lyttleton’s 

ualities was his patronage of merit, 
that office which seems peculiarly to 
belong to the British nobleman. His 
first act, on being elevated to the 
peerage, was to offer to the learned 
Joseph Warton his chaplaincy, ‘I 
shall think it an honour to my scarf 
if you will wear it.’ Thus he wrote. 
His seeking the acquaintance of Lard- 
ner, the celebrated author of the 
work on The Credibility of Gospel 
History, proceeded from his admira- 
tion of his talents; and, as Lardner 
was stone deaf, their conversation was 
carried on in writing. The friend- 
ship between Lyttleton and Thom- 
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son did honour to both, and the kind- 
ness shewn to Beattie was equally 
creditable to Lyttleton. 

It was in the brilliant sphere of 
the ‘Queen of the Blues’ that Lord 
Lyttleton first encountered the then 
pale and thoughtful ~ whose 
native elegance of mind gave to a 
person not graceful, to a ‘slouching 
gait,’ a certain refinement. A school- 
master from the obscure hamlet of 
Laurencekirk in Kincardine, the 
son of a small retail shopkeeper, 
Beattie was not only Nature's poet, 
but Nature’s gentleman; no vices, 
no imprudences, disfigured his beau- 
tiful but infelicitous career. In the 
ivy-covered cottage in which his 
youth was reared, he had imbibed 
early lessons of a piety which strength- 
ened with his years; and of a cour- 
tesy which at once gladdened his 
humble home, and accorded well with 
the refined society of the starry 
hemisphere of ‘the Blues.’ By the 
banks of the rivulet, or burn, fringed 
with wild roses, which dashed by his 
humble home, was matured that po- 
etic temperament which was singu- 
larly rewarded by admiring contem- 

raries. In the parish-school of 

aurencekirk was his first love for 
the classics awakened; and here he 
acquired, among his young com- 

nions, the name of‘ the Poet.’ But 

is storehouse lay in that lovely 
scenery of his fatherland, — there, 
writes his friend and biographer, Sir 
William Forbes, ‘he had a never- 
failing resource ;' and in the seclusion 
of a deeply wooded glen were his 
first essays in poetry conceived and 
written, 

It is not easy to imagine the vio- 
lence of the transition to the polished 
circles of London; Beattie had, indeed, 
when he first entered these tabooed 
precincts, attained something like a 
position in society. He began life as 
a village schoolmaster in the obscure 
village of Fordoun, at the foot of the 
Grampians; and here he also ful- 
filled the office of precentor, or 
parish-clerk. Around him there was 
no society, excepting that of an 
honest, and, in Scotland, not illiterate 
peasantry ; and of the parish clergy- 
man, where he found a more congenial 
converse: but he communed there 
with nature, and was happy. In 
after-times his heart revealed those 
simple scenes and haunts :— 
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Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the 
down, 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook, or fountain’s mur- 

muring wave. 

By an accident, however, he was 
drawn from his obscurity. One day, 
Mr. Garden, afterwards Lord Gane- 
stoun, who happened to be living in 
that neighbourhood, discovered the 
poet in his favourite glen, writing. 

fr. Garden was a man of discern- 
ment and kindness; he took the 
young schoolmaster under his pro- 
tection, and the subsequent fate of 
Beattie was determined. 

At Fordoun, Beattie enjoyed the 
society of the singular Lord Mon- 
boddo, author of the forgotten work 
entitled Ancient Metaphysics. From 
that retired village Beattie was even- 
tually senepatee to Aberdeen, and 
raised from his occupation as a school- 
master to the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy,—a rare transition, but 
one which the result proved to have 
been justified by the great merits of 
the humble poet and schoolmaster. 

It was owing to the introduction of 
afriend, whose acquaintance he formed 
at Aberdeen, that Beattie first knew 
Mrs. Montagu. One can hardly 
picture her to one’s mind in the cul- 
tivated but frigid atmosphere of an 
Edinburgh coterie, surrounded by 
philosophers speaking broad Scotch, 
—discoursing with Presbyterian mi- 
nisters; but so it was, for the name 
of Gregory stood high in the list of 
her honoured friends, and in his de- 
lightful society she first learned to 
estimate the modest worth of Beattie. 
No personal acquaintance took place, 
however, until the poet visited the 
metropolis. He was in his thirty- 
seventh year in 1771, and, it seems, 
strange to say, was, even at that 
mature age, wholly ignorant of those 
charms and splendours which our 
capital affords. He was soon initiated 
into some of its most agreeable re- 
sources, passed several days with 
Johnson, visited Garrick and Arm- 
strong, and formed with Lyttleton a 
friendship that only ceased with their 
lives. 

Beattie must have been, at this 
period of his life, a most interesting, 
not to say captivating, personage. 
We have talked of his ‘ slouching 
gait,’ and we may conceive, with little 
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difficulty, the effect of his Scottish 
accent and idiom. But let us re- 
member those features as depicted by 
the pencil of Reynolds,—sharp and 
expressive, and imparting that unde- 
finable idea of refinement which many 
handsomer faces want! Let us re- 
call his black and piercing eyes, 
‘with an expression of sensibility 
bordering on melancholy’ when in 
repose, but brightening into animation 
when he addressed those whom he 
loved. He afterwards—I grieve to 
say it of any poet ew corpulent ; 
but at this time he carried with him 
to those levées of talent a spare per- 
son, and the rare qualities of a mind 
which I shall briefly characterise. 

His imagination was, perhaps, sub- 
servient to his taste. ‘The cultivation 
of his mind had been carried almost 
to what human nature can conceive 
of perfection, his chief acquirements 
being in moral science. As a pro- 
fessor, he was revered; as a friend 
and companion, fondly cherished. In 
literature he held an eminent place. 
The — piety, a true sensibility 
and gentleness, and a humility sincere 
as it was rare, softened and elevated 
all his mental attributes. 


As the poet joined in the ee 
a 


society of those gay saloons, all, but 
especially the sympathetic fair, might 
remark that he was not happy. A 
cankering care pursued him. His 
wife—erst Miss Mary Dun, whom he 
had married for love—was deranged ; 
indeed, so wayward had been her 
temper, that the open outbreak of 
her disorder was almost a relief to 
her sorrowing husband. He had 
watched her in every stage of that 
harrowing malady, and then, finding 
all remedies hopeless, he endeavoured 
to procure her every alleviation. 
Their union was not childless, but 
two sons, perhaps mercifully, died 
long before their father. 

Suffering under this silent sorrow, 
Beattie first visited London, where 
all home troubles seem, in the busy 
haunts of men, so impertinent, — 
where few, perhaps, knew, fewer 
cared to know, that he had a wife,— 
and where any loss that does not 
affect the maintenance of an establish- 
ment is talked of so lightly. At all 
events, people should put off their 
sorrows till the end of the season ; 
gtief is quite out of place while the 
opera lasts. So think people now, 
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and so, in all probability, thought 
they then. 

But whilst the minstrel, courted 
and invited, sits at Mrs. Montagu’s 
dinner-table, or wanders amid the 
less exclusive evening meetings of 
‘the Blues,’ there enters a lady, be- 
fore whom the doors are thrown 
wide open, and the lofty name re- 
sounds from mouth to mouth, and 
the hostess advances even to the very 
vestibule to welcome her guest, and 
the exclamation, ‘My dear madam, 
you do me much honour!” falls from 
the lips even of the Queen of the 
Blues. The flattered stranger is ‘ the 
great Duchess of Portland, as she 
was called,—the female Mecznas of 
herday. Inheriting from her father, 
the son of the minister Harley, a 
noble estate, that of Bulstrode in 
Buckinghamshire,—from her mother, 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish, the only 
daughter and heiress of John Holles, 
duke of Newcastle, a princely for- 
tune,—married, in early life, to the 
Duke of Portland, this lady devoted 
her days to literature and virtu. Her 
house was the resort of the really 
great: she spared neither time nor 
money in forming her celebrated col- 
lections; whilst to the public she 
discharged a sacred duty in securing 
to them the Harleian Manuscripts be- 
queathed to her by her father and 
grandfather, and placing them in the 
British Museum. Her temper was 
cheerful, her disposition liberal: let 
one little anecdote, the best tribute to 
her memory, be given. When Dr. 
Beattie visited her at Bulstrode, he 
was surprised, one day, at being sum- 
moned to speak with the duchess in 
private: he obeyed. The duchess 
then, with infinite delicacy, regretted 
the great expense to which he must 
have been put in visiting England, 
and requested that he would accept 
what she called a ‘ trifie,/—a note for 
a hundred pounds. Beattie declined 
her proposal, but was gratified, and 
not, as a weaker man would have 
been, pained, by the well-meant and 
munificent offering. And few per- 
sons could, perhaps, have performed 
the delicate part of a benefactress so 
well as the Duchess of Portland. Her 
countenance is described as being full 
of sweetness and intelligence; her 
person, of dignity. ‘I found her, 
says Miss Burney, ‘ very charming, 
high-bred, courteous, sensible, and 
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spiritual ; not merely free from pride, 
but free from affability —its most 
mortifying deputy.’ 

Long lingered many of these famed 
ests in the saloons of Montagu 

_ xa but, by degrees, death thinned 
their ranks. F irst, in 1773, we hear 
of Mrs. Montagu’s ‘state of health 
being very indifferent ; she complains 
of a feverish attack, which had 
haunted her the greatest part of the 
summer.’ Is, then, the empress of 
all hearts—the star of the west—the 
good, the erudite, the still gay, still 
blessed one, hastening to her last 
home? No, she is only heart-sick 
for the death of her friend, Lord 
Lyttleton. Next—it is true, many 
ears afterwards, in 1785—we find 
dr. Beattie recording the virtues of 
the great duchess. She, too, is gone. 
The splendours of Bulstrode are cen- 
tered in her funeral. Her cabinet of 
curiosities beholds her no more. ‘I 
had flattered myself, writes Beattie, 
‘that great ornament of her sex 
would have lived for many years ;’ 
but he was mistaken. He lived to 
mourn over the death of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu at a good old age—fourscore. 
For years before a failure in eyesight 
bad made writing very painful to 
her, but her vivacity, and a singular 
charm of manner, are said to have 
been retained to the last. Her long 
and, one might suppose, happy life, 
ended with the century. The year 
1800 saw her not. She expired in 
1799, having lived to see many flou- 
rishing and younger trees felled by 
death before her. In March, Dr. 
Beattie sorrowed for her; in April, 
a stroke of palsy took away his speech 
for eight days. Death hovered over 
his couch long, but forbore to strike 
the final blow until the month of 
June, 1803; for a year previously 
he had been aeentiee deprived of 
the use of his limbs. This was not 
all: that sensitive and delicate mind 
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had been broken down by domestic 
sorrow ; and it is believed, not being 
denied by Sir William Forbes, that 
the pious, the gentle, the heaven- 
aspiring minstrel, solaced,.or strove 
to solace, those inward cares with 
wine. ‘Inever,’ says his biographer, 
‘saw him so much affected by it as 
to be unfitted for business or con- 
versation,’-—a sad admission. 

Mrs. Carter still existed: most of 
her contemporaries were gone. Mrs. 
Montagu, during her own decline, 
had touchingly written to her old 
friend that ‘ her sight was now almost 
entirely gone, but that one of its 
latest uses would be to write to her.’ 
But now this communication was 
silent, that hand was cold. Sur- 
rounded, however, by friends who 
loved her, Elizabeth Carter closed 
her cloudless career. Her intellects 
remained unimpaired, and deafness 
seemed the sole inconvenience which 
old age brought to her. There are 
those who remember still chatting 
with her in her room in Clarges 
Strect, all around her in much dis- 
order, and even dirt; but the old, 
decaying trunk still firm, seemingly. 
She was not, however, immortal, and 
the year 1805 closed her career. 
And, perhaps, whilst the ink with 
which we record that event is not dry, 
it may Le remarked that it is not 
very probable that we shall see in 
our days such women again. The 
were beings of a high stamp, indeed, 
coined with no alloy of littleness or 
envy. They had none of the per- 
versity nor daringness of the esprits 
forts; and whilst their minds were 
masculine, their manners were gen- 
tle. Long, long will it be before the 
* Blues’ can look for another such 
a queen; and could she, and would 
she, arise, where could she look for 
such subjects as those who thronged 
at the bidding of Mrs. Martegs to 
Portman Square ? 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


Un Gouvernement qui neglige son armée sous quelque prétexte que ce soit, est 
donc un Gouvernement coupable aux yeux de la posterité, puis qu’il prépare des 
humiliations au tréne et 4 son pays.—JomIn1. 


TH supine indifference we have 
W tor years past allowed our Na- 
tional Defences to fall into decay, 
while in France, national hatred, 
national vanity, and national revenge, 
are all conspiring for a crusade against 
this country. 

Formidable alike from her high 
military organisation and perfect in- 
vulnerability on her own soil, France 
is still more so from the moral and 
social condition of her people, their 
love of conquest and passion for mili- 
tary glory. The Revolution of 1789 
not only ruffled the surface of society, 
but it descended into its deep and most 
hidden recesses, vibrated through 
every link of the national chain, and 
brought within the compass of every 
class all the great prizes in the lottery 
of life, while the present institutions 
and government of the country, and, 
above all, its system of education, 
are calculated in an extraordinary 
manner to foster in every rank of 
society those ambitious aspirations 
which can only find a field of opera- 
tion in revolution or war! ‘Ze 
baton du maréchal se trouve dans la 
giberne du soldat. This aphorism of 
the Revolution is indelibly impressed 
on the minds of the youth of France. 

In a country composed of such 
loose materials, and further despoti- 
cally acted upon by a representative 
legislature, and a press virulent in 
its hatred to England, it is not diffi- 
cult to calculate the march of events. 
Sooner or later the storm will burst 
upon our shores. While there is yet 
time it behoves us to prepare ade- 
quate means of resistance. So great 
are the resources of the country, so 
active are the energies of the people, 
that there is no cause for alarm if 
due precaution be taken. But pas- 
sive defence offers no security to a 
state, nor fortresses without an army ; 
it is, in fact, confiding in a shield 
without a sword. A system of na- 
tional defence must be perfect and 
comprehensive in all its parts; for, 





as we have already elsewhere ob- 
served, of all dramas, war is one on 
which the unities should be the most 
rigorously observed. The defensive 
condition of a state consists less in 
numbers than in the military organisa- 
tion of its population; and, above all, 
must it bé borne in mind, that its 
power is relative, and ought to be 
measured by that of all the nations 
from which it has any thing to fear. 

The fiscal burdens which the de- 
fences of the country will entail on 
the country will doubtless, in a 
chrematistic age like the present one, 
be supported with impatience. The 
case, however, admits but of one of 
two alternatives—a war tax sub- 
mitted to by the nation, or a war 
contribution imposed by a victorious 
enemy. The whole chapter of human 
life resolves itself into but a choice of 
evils. Such is the stern condition of 
our lot, that the highest efforts of the 
legislator is confined to the attain- 
ment of the greatest sum of good 
with the greatest economy of evil. 
To dream that a pacific era in his- 
tory has at length arrived, that the 
doctrines of free trade are hencefor- 
ward to govern the world, betrays a 
lamentable knowledge of human na- 
ture, and of those fierce and unre- 
strained passions that in every age 
have produced the most important 
changes in human affairs. It is with 
nations as with individuals; both 
have their infancy, maturity, and 
decrepitude, and the varying phases 
of both are also marked by passions 
and pursuits unerring in their opera- 
tion. To realise, therefore, the 
Utopia of our political economists, 
aan require in all the great nations 
of the globe a parity of political age 
and identity of social developement— 
a spectacle, we fear, that no age of 
the world is ever destined to witness. 

To conclude we shall briefly ob- 
serve, that there are many distinct 
branches of political science that a 
nation ought to cultivate. It was by 
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the aggregation of all that the 
Romans obtained the empire of the 
world. 

To men, therefore, like Cobden 
and Bright, who would exclusively 
direct the energies of the nation to 
the attainment of one sole object— 
who loudly proclaim the absolute 
inutility of every element of national 
defence —whose insensate views 
would place us at the mercy of the 
first lawless aggressor;—to such 
men, the only evil we wish may be- 
fall them, in the event of an enemy’s 
bivouac fires reddening our shores, 
would be to see quartered on each of 
their comfortable habitations a troop 
of Spahis or Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
rioting in all the unbridled license of 
free quarters. When, too late, they 
would then discover that there are 
periods in the history of a nation 
when iron outweighs gold, and that 
neither “the unadorned eloquence” 
of the one, nor “the pugilistic energy” 
of the other, will avail in restraining 
the fierce and brutal passions of 
men, the fundamental axiom of whose 
stern camp philosophy is— 


A LA GUERRE COMME A LA GUERRE. 


The attention, both in and out of 
parliament, which the actual state 
of our National Defences is now ex- 
citing, is a movement in the right 
direction. We hail it, therefore, as 
@ good omen ; for such is the intel- 
ligence of the nation, that, when once 
aroused from its apathy, and engaged 
in the study of a question however 
difficult, a ready solution will be 
found for all the difficulties with 
which it is beset. 

To terminate the hereditary rival- 
ship of the two countries by an in- 
vasion of England has long been the 
traditionary policy of the French 
government, and the fondly che- 
rished aspiration of the nation. The 
ready zeal with which every depart- 
ment in France, at the beginning of 
the present century, responded to the 
call of Napoleon, but too clearly 
demonstrated its general popularity. 

‘ La posterité,’ says General Jo- 
mini, in allusion to the projected 
invasion of this country in 1803,— 
‘la posterité regrettera pour l'ex- 
emple des siécles & venir, que cette 
immense enterprise n’ait pas été 
menée a sa fin, ou du moins tentée. 
Sans doute bien des braves y eus- 
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sent trouvé le trépas; mais ces 
braves n’ont ils pas été moissonés 
moins utilement dans les plaines de 
la Souabe, de la Moravie, de la Cas- 
tille, dans les montagnes de Portu- 
gal, ou dans les foréts de la Lithua- 
nie. Quel mortel ne serait pas glo- 
rieux de contribuer au jugement du 
plus grand procés qui ait jamais été 
debattu entre deux grandes nations— 
du moins nos neveux trouveront dans les 
préparatifs qui furent faits pour cette 
descente une des plus importantes lé- 
cons que ce siécle mémorable ait four- 
nie @ Vétude des militaires et des 
hommes d'état. 

The preparations made by Napo- 
leon for the invasion of England 
were, in fact, among the most extra- 
ordinary monuments of his genius. 
Steam will, however, now greatly 
simplify the means of execution. On 
the first rupture with this country, 
the experiment will be tried on a 
grand scale. Combined with two 
powerful diversions—one towards the 
Humber, and another in Ireland— 
100,000 French troops, landed on 
the coasts cf Essex, Kent, or Sussex, 
will make a dash on London. From 
the centralised character of modern 
governments and institutions, the 
possession of an enemy’s capital is a 
decisive operation of war. Admit- 
ting that our institutions and go- 
vernment are far less centralised 
than those of France, our capital is 
the financial centre of the universe : 
the effect, therefore, on our credit, 
by the presence on our shores of 
an invading army, might produce, 
through our artificial and compli- 
cated state of society, a panic that 
would shake the social fabric to its 
very foundation. Neither from a 
people enervated by commerce, and 
accustomed to view every question 
through the medium of their mate- 
rial interests, could we expect the 
heroic sacrifice, the generous self- 
devotion, that would unhesitatingly 
immolate the capital on the altar of 
patriotism. Once masters of London, 
the enemy might dictate the most 
ignominious terms. The independ- 
ence of Ireland—the cession of Gib- 
raltar and Malta—the dismember- 
ment of our colonial empire — the 
destruction of our arsenals — the im- 
position of an enormous contribution 
for the expenses of the war—the re- 
construction of our Government on 
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a more democratic basis,—terms, in 
fact, that would reduce Great Britain 
to the rank of a third-rate power! 
To accomplish these designs, on the 
first outbreak of hostilities, France 
will assemble on ker northern shores 
a vast armament. The plan of cam- 
oe ager pee on an accurate know- 
edge of the moral, political, mili- 
tary, and financial statistics of Eng- 
land—on the attachment of her 

pulation to their government and 
institutions—on a profound calcula- 
tion of the obstacles and the resources 
of every kind that the invader will 
have to encounter, will be rapidly 
executed, and marked by all those 
powers of strategic combination 
which so distinguish the French 
staff. 

The strength of the expeditionary 
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force may be approximately stated 
as follows :— 


130,000 infantry. 
15,000 cavalry. 
5,000 artillery. 


150,000 men. 


250 guns. 
250 guns. 





A park of siege artillery, 100,000 
stands of arms, ammunition for a 
campaign, and one month’s provision 
of biscuit, &c. &e. 

For the transport of this force 120 
steamers would be required, capable 
of conveying two battalions each; 
each steamer to tow two vessels, spe- 
cially constructed for the conveyance 
of the horses and artillery to cover 
the landing. 

The distribution, again, of this vast 
armament would be as follows :— 


Right Wing. Centre. Left Wing. 
Between Calais Cherbourg and Brest. 

and Dunkirk. Boulogne. 30,000 for 
20,000 men destined 100,000 men to Ireland. 


for the Humber. 
25 steamers. 

For his projected invasion of this 
country, Napoleon had, in 1803, col- 
lected 2293 small craft of various 
descriptions. The above statement 
will exhibit how greatly steam will 
simplify the means of transport. 

Based on an overweening confi- 
dence in our maritime superiority, 
the great mass of the population of 
these islands have accustomed them- 
selves to laugh to scorn the bare 
idea of an invasion; nevertheless, 
numerous as may be the chances 
which would militate against it, the 
highest naval authorities in the coun- 
try have pronounced the operation 
to be perfectly practicable. It might 
be effected under cover of a dense 
fog, or a dark night, or after an 
action with the French covering 
squadron, which might oblige the 
British, even if victorious, to run 
into port to refit: for such is the 
destructive power of modern artil- 
lery, that naval actions will hence- 
forward be distinguished by more 
equal results than have hitherto 
marked their operation. 

Again, the history of our wars with 
France proclaim the impossibility 
of maintaining a continued blockade 





march on London. 
60 steamers. 


35 steamers.* 


of her coast. In 1796, Hoche ran out 
of Brest, and by the elements alone 
was bafiled in his attempt to invade 
Ireland. Three years later, in spite 
of our blockading squadron, the 
French expedition got out of Tou- 
lon, captured Malta, and landed in 
Egypt. In 1803 a similar success 
marked the operations of the French 
fleet under Villeneuve, by whose 
want of decision alone the combina- 
tion of Napoleon to unite fifty sail 
of the line in the Channel failed! 
But admitting to their fullest ex- 
tent all the difficulties of the passage 
of the Channel, and the disembarka- 
tion of the expedition, this is no 
reason for violating a fundamental 
principle of tactics, viz. a second line 
anda reserve. No nation has hitherto 
enchained victory to her standards— 
the proudest have had their hour of 
reverse: such may one day be the 
fate of Great Britain, even on her 
own element. Should, therefore, 
our first line be once broken, how, 
without this tactical condition be ri- 
orously fulfilled, how are 100,000 
‘rench veterans landed within three 
marches of London to be disposed 
of? Once on shore, the enemy need 





; * The navy of France is at present composed of 40 sail of the line, 60 heavy 
frigates, 60 corvettes, 40 brigs, 20 transports, and 100 war-steamers from 800 to 
150 horse-power. The maritime inscription numbers 130,000 men! 
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not trouble himself about his com- 
munications. In a rich country like 
England he would find ample means 
of subsistence. 

In our last Number we succinctly 
exposed the measures adopted for 
the defence of the French territory, 
and the influence which they already 
exercise on the foreign policy of the 
government. We have now to pre- 
sent the humiliating contrast which 
our own defences exhibit—a fact to 
which our neighbours are equally 
au fait as ourselves. During the 
lifetime of Louis Philippe peace may 
still be maintained; but what gua- 
rantee have we for the moderation 
of his successor, and that he may not 
seek to impart a twofold intensity 
to the gigantic means of aggression 
already at his disposition by the com- 
bination of a foreign alliance ? 

From the relative geography of 
Great Britain and France, which 
from Margate to the Land’s End, 
and from Dunkirk to Brest, are pa- 
rallel to each other, and at no great 
distance, it is obvious that the mari- 
time coasts of Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, 
and Essex, would be the points of at- 
tack. The three latter, from their 
propinquity to London, would in all 
oe be made the theatre of 
‘rench operations. From Dover 
and Calais the shores of France and 
England mutually recede, both to 
the north and south. From Cher- 
bourg to the Isle of Wight, the dis- 
tance is sixty-three miles; from Bou- 
logne to Rye, forty; from Calais to 
Dover, twenty-five; from Dunkirk 
to the Nore, forty-five; and from the 
same point to the Humber, two hun- 
dred and seventy. From Brest to 
the south coast of Ireland, the dis- 
tance is about three hundred. The 
maritime frontier of Kent and Sussex 
may be divided into three sections :— 
ist, from Portsmouth to Dover ; 2nd, 
from Dover to Margate; and 3rd, 
from the latter point to Sheerness. 
The distance from these lines to the 
metropolis varies from fifty-six to 
seventy miles ; and to Chatham, from 
thirty to forty. Between Portsmouth 
and Sheerness there are five great 
headlands, and between them nine 
bays, exclusive of smaller inlets. 
One half of this line of frontier is 
composed of high cliffs, forming an 
imposing barrier; the other is flat, 
and unprotected by natural obstacles. 
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A few miles in the rear of this shore 
achain of downs extends from Beechey 
Head to Portsmouth. Behind Pe- 
vensey and Romsey the ground rises 
gradually until it reaches Hythe, in 
the rear of which place and Folke- 
stone the hills form a chain of natu- 
ral bastions. ‘The centre of Kent, 
from Dover to Chatham, is one con- 
tinued chain of hills. Dover and 
Deal are the two keys of our mari- 
time frontier. Between Deal and 
Harwich is the sea base of an equi- 
lateral triangle, of about forty miles 
each way, of which the Nore forms 
the acute angle—Kent and Essex the 
two land sides. The interval of this 
great triangle, and the Straits of 
Dover, are the two great contiguous 
channels through which nearly one 
half of the commerce of England cir- 
culates, and are in immediate contact 
with the centre of government. Deal, 
by its geographical position, com- 
mands the whole maritime face of 
Kent, Essex, the mouth of the 
Thames, and the Medway. 

From Deal to Folkestone, there 
are about eight miles of bold and in- 
surmountable cliffs; thence a flat 
shore, of thirty miles extent, to Win- 
chelsea; and from that point to Hast- 
ings, seven miles of steep rock; to 
which succeeds another limb of about 
two miles, to Eastbourne. From 
Beechey Head a line of tremendous 
cliffs extends to Seaford. Between 
this town and Newhaven there is a 
small bay and flat of five miles, for- 
merly the estuary of the Ouse; from 
thence a range of cliffs is prolonged 
to nine miles, to the west of Brighton, 
where the shore becomes flat, and con- 
tinues so to Portsmouth. 

The south segment of Ireland, 
Munster and Connaught, between 
Galway and Waterford, abounds with 
excellent harbours. Within a sea line 
of three hundred miles there are 
Waterford, Cork, Kinsale, Bantry, 
Crookhaven, Kenmare, Shannon, 
Galway, Sligo, Donegal, Lough 
Swilly, and Foyle. But along this 
extended line of coast, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, until very recently, 
there were only two fortified posts 
of any importance — Plymouth and 
Sale The recent creation of 
guard - ships, the defences making 
along the coast, and the organisa- 
tion of the dockyard battalions, indi- 
cate but too clearly that our govern- 
ment is preparing for coming events. 
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To effectually defend, however, 
with batteries and fortifications, our 
extensive line of coast, would be im- 
possible ; in fact, from the immense 
dissemination of force it would re- 
quire, such a system of defence would 
present all the defects inherent to the 
cordon. The essential would be 
to cover the most vulnerable points 
of the coasts, and the approaches to 
our great naval and military estab- 
lishments, holding our force well in 
hand on a central position, ready 
to move rapidly on the point of 
danger. 

But a system of national defence, 
to fulfil every condition, must be 
perfect in all its parts. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to be prepared for 
every contingency; and as this ne- 
cessity is derived from causes perma- 
nent in their operation, our prepar- 
ations must be marked by a corre- 
sponding durability of character. For 
it is not from the south alone that 
danger is to be apprehended : it may 
one day come from the north, in the 
shape of a Russian armament from 
the Baltic—or from the west, under 
the striped banner of the Model 
Republic. 

‘En politique,’ said Talleyrand, ‘il 
n’y a pas des personnes— il n’y a que 
des iniéréts. A treaty, offensive and 
defensive, between Russia and France, 
which would give to the latter Egypt, 
the whole northern coast of Africa, 
and her old Rhenish frontier; and 
on the other hand, to Russia, her 
long-coveted prey of Turkey in Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor, would sin- 
gularly appeal to the interest and 
ambition of both empires. Neither 
must it be forgotten that, after the 
peace of Tilsit, negotiations were 
actually entamées between Napoleon 
and Alexander, for the realisation of 
this gigantic scheme of territorial ag- 
grandisement. Even the rancorous 

rsonal hostility entertained by the 
emperor Nicholas to the reigning 
dynasty in France might be soft- 
ened, and yield to the glittering 
temptation of at length clutching the 
long-traditionary object of Russian 
ambition. Again, from the lust of 
conquest, which so distinguishes the 
American government and people, 
we fear that the ties of blood which 
connect us with Brother Jonathan 
would be powerless, were our North 
American possessions, the West In- 
dies, and perhaps Cuba, offered to 
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him as the price of his co-operation 
in a crusade against this country. 

It may be urged that these political 
combinations are extremely remote 
and improbable. Granted! But the 
are not impossible! And therefore it 
behoves us to be prepared for the 
worst. One of the first and most 
imperative measures required will be, 
therefore, to secure London against 
a rapidly executed coup de main. 
The environs of the metropolis pre- 
sent many natural obstacles to the 
progress of an enemy whom we may 
suppose advancing by the side of 
Kent or Essex, or by both, on Lon- 
don. These obstacles may be im- 
proved by art, and if the people be 
trained to arms, animated with suf- 
ficient resolution and patriotism to 
unite en masse—to dispute foot by 
foot the several lines of defence 
prepared for them, the whole island 
might, in the mean time, rally ; assail 
on every side the enemy's line of 
operation, while vigorously held in 
check in front. Thus an entrenched 
camp at Tilbury Fort and Gravesend, 
to connect Kent and Essex, and op- 
pose a barrier to the approach of the 
capital by the Thames. In Essex, 
the establishment of two strong 
camps —one at Warley and another 
at Chelmsford. In Kent, a camp at 
Canterbury, to cover Chatham and 
Sheerness, and the high-road to 
London. A second at Coxheath, and 
a third about Guildford, in Surrey. 
As a second line on the right bank 
of the Thames, a line of posts, ex- 
tending from Shooter's Hill to King- 
ston, and on the left bank, to the 
east and west of the city, defensive 
dispositions, according to the physical 
configuration of the ground, must be 
made. These posts, connected by 
our system of railway communication, 
would be rendered doubly strong by 
the facility they would afford of 
rapidly concentrating the mass of the 
defensive forces on the point menaced. 

By thus placing the capital in a 
posture of defence, the regular army 
will be more unfettered in its opera- 
tions, while time will be afforded to 
the resources of the country to ad- 
vance to its relief; for, as we have 
said in war, ‘ Time is every thing, —a 
few hours have often decided the fate 
of an empire. But, after all, military 
roads and fortresses are but the mere 
accessories of a system of defence ; 
the essentials are the bold hearts and 
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strong arms of powerfully organised 
and well-disciplined masses. With a 
line of military communication such 
as the world before or since has never 
beheld, extending from the Solway 
Firth to the Euphrates, from the 
Baltic to the Atlas, in possession of 
every strategic point, Rome fell 
before the rude barbarians of the 
North. She fell because, enervated 
and debased by wealth and luxury, 
she had allowed her military insti- 
tutions to fall into decay — had neg- 
lected the fundamental condition of 
national defence, viz. a numerous 
and powerfully constituted army, and 
a judicious and well-organised system 
of reserves. 

We will now examine to what ex- 
tent these conditions are fulfilled by 
Great Britain. 

Apart from her maritime supre- 
macy, she is at this moment in every 
other part lamentably deficient. Her 
regular army, which barely exceeds 
130,000 men, is disseminated over 
the four quarters of the globe. For 
the defence of Great Britain and 
Ireland she could not muster more 
than 45,000 men, half or more of 
which is required to keep the popu- 
lation of the latter island in sub- 
jection. In the event of a war 
double that force would be required, 
certain, as it would be, to be made 
the theatre of a powerful decision. 
To this regular force may be added 
the recently organised pensioners, 
the dockyard battalions, and the 
yeomanry —neither of which would 
be found to constitute a very material 
element of military strength. The 
duties of the first two would be of a 
purely sedentary character ; of the 

ast, those of irregular cavalry ; and, 
therefore, as a constituent part of the 
line of battle, from their want of 
solidity and tactical instruction, they 
could not be depended upon. To 
this view of the case it may be urged 
that there is the militia; but this 
once powerful and constitutional force 
no longer exists but on paper. Why 
it has been allowed to fall into decay 
is a question we shall not now enter 
into. The sordid spirit of the cotton 
mill and the bigoted fanaticism of 
the conventicle have so weakened all 
the habits and traditions of the camp, 
that our once warlike population has 
become decidedly one of the most 
unmilitary in Europe, ignorant alike 
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of the use of arms and of the simplest 
elements of military instruction and 
organisation. What tactical result 
could be expected, therefore, even 
from a levée en masse of such a popu- 
lation ? 

The enclosed nature of England 
would, it has been urged, afford, like 
La Vendée, great facilities for de- 
fence. But even this may be ex- 
aggerated. In La Vendée it was the 
total absence of roads, and not so 
much the enclosed nature of the 
country, which so protracted the 
operations of French Republican 
armies. But, admitting the natu- 
ral facilities of defence which the 
country may possess, it must be al- 
lowed, on the other hand, that even 
our rural population does not possess 
those habits and instincts which ren- 
der some of our continental neigh- 
bours so formidable in guerilla war- 
fare, and which would skilfully take 
advantage of this peculiarity of phy- 
sical configuration. It is, therefore, 
by discipline and organisation alone 
that they can be made subservient to 
military purposes. 

Now the value of a levée en masse, 
in a military point of view, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
must depend on the attachment which 
the people at large bear to their 
institutions and governments. It 
was on the absence of this feeling, 
eminently diffused throughout the 
mass, that Napoleon calculated as an 
element of success. 

A single glance at the moral and 
social condition of the people of 
England at the present day will, we 
fear, convince the most incredulous 
that the hypothesis of the French 
Emperor has rather increased than 
diminished. 

If wealth has increased in an un- 
paralleled degree among the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes, 
misery and ruin have, paribus equis, 
afflicted the rural population. After 
thirty-two years of undisturbed 
peace and great commercial prosper- 
ity, more than one-seventh of the 
population of the British islands are 
a and supported by legal re- 
ief. 

In fact, so great is the depravity of 
character and increase of crime, from 
the centralisation of property on the 
one hand and the consequent depres- 
sion of industry on the other, that 
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society is in an unstable equilibrium. 
It rests on the colossal possessions of 
the few, but has no hold on the 
affections or the interests of the 
many, and may, in consequence, be 
violently overturned by the very 
first shock of adverse fortune. Again, 
from the strong democratic infusion 
which the Reform Bill and other 
concomitant measures have intro- 
duced into the machinery of our 
government —the conflict of antago- 
nistic material interests struggling 
for mastery in our legislature, so 
fettering by their banetul operation 
the march of the executive—it is a 
question if that form of government 
which, by the fortunate combination 
of its constitutional clements, has 
hitherto proved itself so well adapted 
to all the purposes of a small free 
state, may not be found in critical 
moments inadequate to the exigencies 
of a great empire. Be this as it may, 
from the patriotism of the great mass 
of our population not eed is to be 
expected; for what interest in the 
independence of a state can they pos- 
sess whose existence from the cradle 
to the grave is one unceasing struggle 
with misery and destitution? What, 
in fact, to them are the glittering 
visions of liberty and greatness, com- 
pared with the solid subsistence of 
bread ? 

The increase of the army and the 
creation of an army of reserve is 
therefore at once a great constitu- 
tional measure, and the fundamental 
condition of a comprehensive system 
of national defence. Whether the 
moment fof creating it has arrived, 
the good sense of the country and the 
wisdom of Government must decide ; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
armies are not created in a day, as 
Minerva came, all armed, from the 
brain of Jove. To obtain the three 
essential conditions of a powerfully 
constituted army — organisation, dis- 
cipline, and tactical instruction— 
considerable time is required; but 
much more to inspire the troops 
composing it with that mutual and 
well-founded confidence throughout 
every rank, without which courage 
is useless and enterprise hopeless. 
The mode of executing this measure 
must, of course, be left to the Go- 
vernment. What we insist on is its 
imperative urgency ; for if we do not 
retain all the essentials of a military 
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state, our greatness will vanish like a 
dream. Let it also be borne in mind 
that the object of France is less to 
conquer than to ruin England; te 
leave her—as the celebrated Massena 
once observed to a British diplo- 
matist —in such a condition that 
no one would covet her possessiov. 
To accomplish this end France will 
hesitate at no sacrifice, will spare ne 
efforts. The total annihilation of the 
invading army would be trifling in 
comparison with the injury it would 
entail on us. The beauty and fer- 
tility of the country, the wealth and 
luxury of our towns and cities, and 
the matchless loveliness of our wo- 
men, present a splendid aggregate 
of all that can inflame the imagina- 
tion of the soldier, and compensate 
him for the dangers of the enter- 
prise: in fact, to troops accustomed 
to the toils and privations of Africa, 
a campaign in this country would be 
the very poetry of war. 

The developement and execution 
of a well-organised and comprehen- 
sive system of national defence is a 
measure of imperative necessity. We 
freely admit that it will not only 
entail on the nation sacrifices of a 
pecuniary nature, but likewise others 
of a personal character, which our 
money-making habits may be unwil- 
ling to submit to. Should we, how- 
ever, neglect the only means of 
placing on a secure and firm basis 
the national honour and independ- 
ence ; if, forgetful of the warlike tra- 
ditions of our ancestors, we concen- 
trate all our energies on one object 
alone—the accumulation of wealth, 
and ingloriously sink into a nation of 
cotton-spinners ard stockjobbers, a 

loomy morning will sooner or later 
oa upon our horizon, and teach us, 
when too late, the absolute mockery 
of mere wealth as an element of 
national defence. 


Postscript.—Since the foregoing was 
in type we have seen in the Adlas 
newspaper a programme, apparently 
published on authority, of the pro- 
posed ministerial measures for the 
defence of the country. We cannot 
say that the scheme, as there deve- 
loped, comes up in our estimation to 
the exigencies of the moment; but 
it is very clearly laid down by our 
contemporary, and well deserves con- 
sideration. 
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AVARIA, it would seem, is regarded 
B as the Beotia of modern Eu- 
rope. Both the country and the 
inhabitants have certainly acquired a 
bad reputation. They are either 
spoken of with a sneer, or are passed 
over altogether as utterly unworthy 
of consideration. ‘What do I care 
about Bavaria?’ says the politician. 
‘It is a country sunk in moral apa- 
thy; in diplomacy, it is a nonentity ; 
the people are mere slaves of the 
caprices of a king, who, in his turn, 
is ruled by the whims or the passions 
of a woman, whose oddities have made 
her the subject of European scandal. 
What are Bavarian affairs to me?’ 
Yet if this declaimer were asked 
what interest he took in the politics 
of Prussia, he would be instantly on 
the qui vive,—would talk about the 
marvellous precocity with which that 
juvenile kingdom has developed into 
a first-rate power,—would expatiate 
on the political value of the Rhine 
provinces, on the richness and grow- 
ing activity of the manufactures of 
Old Prussia,—and, probably, he would 
wind up with a glowing account of 
the chivalrous effort made by Fre- 
deric William to educate his people 
in freedom, and a highly-coloured 
anticipation of the effects to be pro- 
duced on the awakening mind of 
Germany by the example set in 
Prussia of an absolute monarch vo- 
luntarily abandoning his absolutism, 
and transmuting it into that bug- 
bear of the autocrat —a constitution. 
He would, perhaps, be startled if he 
were reminded, that this much-de- 
spised Bavaria possesses, in a more 
developed form, and in a more com- 
pact and governable shape, those ele- 
ments of prosperity on which the 
future hopes of Prussia are built; 
that not merely in the Palatinate, 
and in those parts of the kingdom 
bordering on the Rhine, but also in 
other provinces of the kingdom, the 
Bavarian ee are, physically 
and morally, superior to any in 
Europe; that they are more inde- 
pendent, and, in that sense, richer 
than the peasantry of most other 
countries ; and that, as well by the 
ancient laws of the kingdom as by 
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more recent concessions from the 
crown, the Pavarian people, in gene- 
ral, are in the enjoyment of more 
substantial political rights than are 
possessed by the people of any Eu- 
ropean country, not excepting, im- 
probable as it may seem, France, 
and even England itself. Still, our 
supercilious politician has some rea- 
son on his side. Circumstances—of 
which more, perhaps, hereafter — 
have hitherto constrained Bavaria to 
play an insignificant part in the great 
drama of Europe ; and as the causes 
which bid fair to place her in a po- 
sition of counterpoise to Prussia are, 
at present, slow and hidden in their 
working, it is natural that the country 
should be supposed to be still in that 
political night which has enwrapt it 
almost since, some forty years ago, it 
was erected intoa kingdom. Itis not 
our intention, however, to enlarge 
on these topics here. Suffice it to 
say, that the majority of thinkers too 
hastily condemn the Bavarian peo- 
ple. But advocates may be found 
for them in artists and lovers of the 
arts. The painter, the sculptor, will 
point to the treasures of art which 
are stored up in the capital,—to the 
new developements of genius which 
have been stimulated by royal pa- 
tronage; and will protest, with ear- 
nestness, against the general and 
sweeping condemnation. The Eng- 
lish traveller, too, who, with a small 
library of hand-books, starts off to 
scour the world in search of ‘sights,’ 
and who, perhaps, in his chart of 
movements, has calculated to ‘do 
Munich in a week,’ pauses amidst the 
many monuments of princely taste and 
munificence by which he is surround- 
ed, and wonders that while the dilettanti 
have raved so about other capitals, 
they should have thought and said so 
little about this newly created capi- 
tal ofthe arts. But even such chance 
witnesses as these, assuming them to 
be bold enough to speak their minds, 
have not been able to produce any 
palpable effect upon the world’s opi- 
nion, that a Bavarian is the incar- 
nation of dulness, slowness, stupidity, 
and political and social abjectness. 
The present King of Bavaria, 
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strange to say, has shared with his 
country and his people this general 
misapprehension or oblivion. One 
is not, on reflection, so much sur- 
prised that an out-of-the-way king- 
dom like Bavaria, which is generally 
supposed to produce only broom- 
girls and beer, should be undervalued 
or forgotten. It had been so long 
under the shadow of the Austrian 
eagle, that diplomatists and politi- 
cians had accustomed themselves to 
look upon it as a sort of political 
appanage of the quasi German em- 
pire. But that the king should have 
been confounded with his people— 
should have been set down as only a 
vain poetaster—half-tyrant, half-di- 
lettante—who divided, between writ- 
ing bad verses and cobbling his 
subjects’ manacles, the time he could 
spare from setting an example of per- 
severing and ostentatious immorality 
to those who, in theory at least, 
were bound to look up to him as a 
father, is indeed surprising to any 
man who may have taken the trou- 
ble to investigate his public conduct 
since he came to the throne. The 
best excuse, perhaps, that can be 
made for those who thus undervalue 
a man who is really a unique and 
remarkable character, is, that in Mu- 
nich itself, the scene of many of his 
most praiseworthy acts, are to be 
found the greatest number of his 
detractors. If any man can hope to 
be a ‘prophet in his own country,’ 
surely a king, unless he be the most 
arrant of tyrants, sots, or fools, ought 
to be that man. He is the fountain 
of grace, and the incarnate terror of 
the law. Whatever be his character, 
one would suppose that he must in- 
spire either love or fear—that, at all 
events, towards a person so situated, 
the feelings of his subjects could 
never be those of apathy, still less a 
more decided sentiment in the same 
direction. Yet, a pretty extensive 
observation of the state of opinion in 
the Bavarian capital has convinced 
us—that is to say, of course, the wri- 
ter of this article—that King Louis L, 
who has done more to secure the 
litical and social well-being of 
people than any ruler they 
ever had from the twelfth century 
downwards; who may almost be said 
to have called into existence Munich 
as a metropolis, and imparted to it 
characteristics which will secure it 
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imperishable renown ; is not only not 
understood (that, perhaps, would be 
too much to expect), but not even 
misunderstood, in his own capital, 
and by those of his subjects who are 
necessarily acquiring, daily, the most 
substantial advantages, to say nothing 
of their prospective expectations, 
from his enormous personal exer- 
tions, the unusual bent of his taste, 
and his unparalleled pecuniary sacri- 
fices. This, we say, is some excuse 
for the foreigner, who, overloading 
with praise, perhaps, other European 
sovereigns, altogether passes by one 
whom, taking him as a whole, and 
admitting the extent and number of 
his faults, we may fairly declare to 
be the most remarkable and merito- 
rious of them ail. At the same time, 
let us in justice say, that all the in- 
habitants of Munich are not obnoxious 
to this condemnation. There are 
enlightened men in all ranks of life, 
who will do justice to the character 
of their king, and regret that in 
Munich itself there should be so 
much indifference. From men in 
exalted rank we have often heard 
his praises; but we were much more 
struck one day with the remarks of 
one in a humble sphere, who said,— 
‘ Ah, sir, I am ashamed of my towns- 
men. The king is too good for them, 
and has done too much. They are 
ungrateful. If he had been a soldier, 
and had caused the destruction of a 
million of his people, they would 
admire him very much; but because 
he has made Munich a place that all 
the world will come to see, and has 
spent his revenues in promoting the 
greatness of his kingdom and the 
welfare of his people, they think 
nothing of him at all, or they think 
poorly of him because he has some 
odd ways which make them laugh.’ 
These ‘odd ways that make them 
laugh,’ are at the bottom of the mis- 
apprehension to which we refer. 
The King of Bavaria has, from the 
first, committed an unpardonable 
offence against society. Had he been 
the most arrant tyrant en régle, that 
would have been accepted as a matter 
of course; but he has dared to be a 
rebel against that greatest tyrant of 
all, Custom ; and much as kings may 
dare, they must be cautious how they 
revolt from that leaden despotism. 
The King of Bavaria has always acted 
on his own impulses, rejecting the 
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aid of etiquette—that mute, machine- 
like body-guard of monarchs. He 
has been a Haroun Alraschid and a 
Charles II.—or say, rather, a Henry 
IV.—combined. Oblivious, from time 
to time, that his royalty fixed all eyes 
upon even his most trifling and secret 
proceedings, he has acted as if he had 
been a simple private gentleman. 
Ostrich-like, if he could hide his 
crown, he thought, perhaps, to be 
concealed from the observation of the 
inquisitive. Not that he cared for 
their thoughts or their remarks; he 
is too single-minded a person for 
that; but that he positively never 
troubled himself with their construc- 
tions, and believed that he could at 
all times relapse into his kingly state 
and dignity without any taint of 
scandal on account of his escapades. 
Such a habit of mind as this may 
survive intact, while supported by 
the vigour and the elasticity of youth; 
but, as age creeps on, it transmutes 
bold and varying violations of esta- 
blished forms into confirmed eccen- 
tricities, which appear ridiculous to 
weak-minded persons, who have not 
the power of seeing the true charac- 
ter under this motley garment of 
oddities. ‘The King of Bavaria, 
therefore, is not a hero, with a whole 
city for his valet-de-chambre. The 
besotted people, who owe to him 
every thing that has tended to elevate 
them in the European scale, think 
not either upon the great impulses 
he has given, from time to time, to 
rational freedom among them, and 
well-timed reform, or upon the enor- 
mous sacrifices he has made to an- 
ticipate for Bavaria the gradual de- 
velopement of ages; but dwell, with 
a sinister tenacity on the one hand, 
upon acts of power which he has 
resorted to in troubled times to sus- 
tain his authority; on the other, upon 
the stories, sometimes silly, some- 
times indescribably piquant, which 
have floated about in their coteries 
till they have become, as against a 
benevolent and large-minded ruler, 
a species of concrete scandal. 

We could fill pages with stories of 
the kind we refer to, some which 
ought not to be told, others which 
would require the powers of a Dickens 
or a Thackeray to do justice to them. 
One we may relate, not because it 
is the best, but because it illus- 
trates the familiar manner in which 
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the king mixes with his people. 
Among the uneducated of Munich, 
a habit prevails of using the third 
person singular of the past tense of 
the verb to be, to answer for all per- 
sons, — first, second, and third; and 
for all tenses, — past, present, and 
future. We have no parallel in Eng- 
land for this habit ; but there is some 
approach to it in those persons who, 
wishing to be super-correct, always 
say ‘I were.’ Now it happened that 
there was a gastwirth, or innkeeper, 
who was landlord of an establish- 
ment much frequented in the out- 
skirts of Munich, an original, and 
who was notorious for his persever- 
ance in this habit. One morning the 
king, in his usual daily ramble, found 
himself in this place, when, of course, 
Herr Gastwirth came out to salute 
him, with that mixture of familiar 
bonhomie and respect for his station 
which characterises the Bavarian 
people. 

‘Well, Herr Gastwirth,’ said the 
king, ‘and so you are the landlord 
of the Garten ?” 


‘Yes I was, your majesty!’ 
This, of course, was what the king 


wanted to hear. 

‘But are you not still the land- 
lord ?” 

‘Yes I was, your majesty,’ an- 
swered again the unconscious gast- 
wirth. 

‘ But when were you landlord ?” 

‘I was a long time, your majesty, 

‘ And so, I suppose, you hope you 
will be ?” 

‘Yes, thank your majesty’s good- 
ness, I hope I was.’ 

The king could bear it no longer. 
He had been often baffled in his 
questions by this stupid habit of some 
of his subjects. With one of his 
peculiar and forcible gestures, which 
made the astonished landlord fear he 
was about to receive a royal cow 
the king replied, in his laconic style, 
‘Then, Herr Gastwirth, I can tell 
you, you were an ass, you are an ass, 
and you always will be an ass!’ 

And with that the irate gramma- 
rian hurried away, leaving the poor 

ublican utterly ignorant in what he 
ad offended his usually good-natured 
king. 

Another anecdote is told of this 
king, which will sound rather oddly 
to English ears ; but, as we are about 
to give the bright side of his charac- 
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ter, it is only fair to add some of his 
foibles. Among these is conspicuous 
an excessive jealousy of his authority. 
It is true that he very seldom has 
occasion to manifest it. His subjects, 
whatever may be their indifference to 
his royal virtues, always shew him 
great personal respect. As has been 
said, he is very fond of rambling 
alone, on foot, about the city and 
neighbourhood. Even late at night 
he never uses a carriage, which is 
only resorted to on state occasions. 
It is impossible not to be conscious of 
his approach, even at a considerable 
distance, as you see a long line of 
pedestrians suddenly arrested in their 
progress to or fro, and standing with 
their hats off, ready to greet him as 
he passes. This is not always the 
easiest thing to the bystander, for the 
royal eccentricities extend even to the 
walk. A stranger, not knowing the 
rank of the remarkable-looking per- 
son who approaches, is considerably 
puzzled. He sees advancing, with 
short and irregular, but very firm 
steps, a tall, well-proportioned per- 
sonage, who is evidently utterly in- 
different to what is passing around ; 
who walks, not in a straight line, but 
in a sort of zig-zag, like forked light- 
ning, and yet with a confidence as 
though, were he to go against a 
wall, it would crumble at his ap- 
proach; with a strongly marked, 
angular countenance, still bearing 
traces of manly beauty; and whose 
fixed but powerful eye bespeaks an 
utter abstraction and intellectual ab- 
sorption. The strange effect is some- 
what enhanced by the costume worn 
by this erratic, phantom-like pedes- 
trian. Generally, a hat of no ac- 
cepted shape, an English cut-away 
coat, buttoned closely to a figure 
somewhat spare, and close- fitting 
trousers, with gaiters, give his ma- 
jesty the air of one of the fine old 

reed of fox-hunting country gen- 
tlemen, who, being nervous, hale, and 
strong, shew ‘signs of blood’ in every 
line of their hardy, cast-iron frames. 
Absorbed in thought, he bows, me- 
chanically, to all appearance, yet 
courteously, and even affectionately, 
to the hatless spectators who happen 
to stand in the way of the accidental 
tortuosities of his course. His march 
might be likened to that of a whirl- 
wind, so many uncovered heads does 
it leave in its track. 
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Yet it is not always easy to anti- 
cipate which way the royal steps will 
bend, and the story that is told of 
him might, perhaps, have arisen out 
of this difficulty. One day—it was 
at a time of'some political excitement 
—the king was in the Ludwigstrasse, 
followed and preceded, as usual, by a 
line of bowing subjects. But there 
was one among them who, whatever 
may have been his reason, stood erect 
and covered among the rest. Per- 
haps he might be a stranger, but it was 
not so; perhaps he was a malecon- 
tent, but if he were, political passions 
should not excuse breaches of polite- 
ness, or a neglect of that etiquette 
which prescribes an obeisance to 
crowned heads; perhaps he calcu- 
lated that the king was too abstracted 
to notice him. If he did this, he 
reckoned without his host. The 
quick eye of the king detected his 
rudeness. Probably he knew both 
the man and his motive. At all 
events, it seems that, without stop- 
ping in his course, or more than 
glancing at his disrespectful subject, 
he simply raised his hand as he passed 
and knocked his hat off. The story 
is rather popular in Munich than 
otherwise. It is told with a sort of 
affectionate approval, much as the 
Tronsides might have chuckled over 
some of the coarse buffooneries of 
Oliver, or the French or Prussian 
soldiers over the practical jokes of 
Old Fritz or the little Corporal. The 
affair could only have happened in a 
country governed on the German 
principle. Here, were a royal per- 
son to do such a thing, it would be 
regarded either as a piece of out- 
rageous insolence or tyranny, or as a 
gratuitous absurdity ; but in Bavaria 
there is not that broad line of social 
demarcation between king and people 
which we find here, and it would be 
admitted that he had a perfect right 
to avenge what all would agree to 
have been a personal insult. The 
customs and manners of the people are 
much more primitive than among us. 

The reader will see, from the fore- 
going anecdotes, that in announcing 
the intention of doing justice to the 
character of the King of Bavaria, 
we are not about to make a hero of 
him, or to present any highly co- 
loured ideal ; but, in truth, this mo- 
narch deserves to hold a higher place 
in the good opinion of his contem- 
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poraries than we are inclined to be- 
lieve he possesses at present. 

Without him, Bavaria would have 
been, in every respect, a nonen- 
tity. He is usually thought of as a 
man of weak character, with a strong 
propensity for forming picture-gal- 
leries and writing verses. Finding 
such a discrepancy, even in Munich, 
between his deeds and his reputation, 
we were tempted to inquire what else 
the king might have done which 
might entitle him to the character of 
a wise, beneficent, and patriotic mo- 
narch; and, if the reader be not 
wearied with the subject, he may, per- 
haps, be inclined, on a perusal of the 
catalogue, to think with us that there 
have been many contemporary mo- 
narchs who, having received much 
more praise than King Louis, have 
done much less to deserve it. Apro- 
pos to the general subject it ma 
be mentioned, that to this monarc 
is owing the merit of having first con- 
ceived the idea of the Zollverein, 
which is usually attributed to the 
King of Prussia. 

The King of Bavaria acts mainly 
on the impulses of his own thought 
and observation. He takes a very 
active, personal share in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom. One of his 
early acts may be recorded as an in- 
stance of the benefit to be derived 
from acting on the instincts of hu- 
manity and common sense, as opposed 
to the dry logic of political economy. 
To make the matter more clear, let 
us put a case. The land is held in 
Bavaria on the feudal principle. 
Every proprietor, however small 
may be his holding, holds directly, 
or at not more than one or two 
removes, from the crown. He can- 
not be deprived of his possession 
so long as he pays the very fair 
and moderate dues which are de- 
manded from him, and which, in 
most cases, stand in the lieu of rent, 
while, at the same time, they give 
him a vote in the election of members 
to the Chambers. Thus, the Bava- 
rian peasant, living under what is 
called a despotism, might compare 
his position advantageously with that 
of the Irish peasant, living under 
what the English delude themselves 
into believing are free institutions, 
tortured by rack-rents, and deprived 
of the protection of a tenant right. 
In one respect, however, the two 
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countries, at the time King Louis 
began to interfere in such affairs, 
were alike. In each, the cultivators 
of the soil had, from various causes, 
become destitute of the necessary 
means wherewith to carry on their 
labours. 

It took the English government 
years and years of goading, before 
they hit on the expedient of advanc- 
ing money from the State on the se- 
curity ofthe land in Ireland, in order 
to enable the proprietors to put it in 
cultivation. And, even then, true to 
those instincts of unfair preference 
for classes, which are the disgrace of 
Englishmen, they advance this money 
to the quasi rich; that is to say, to 
the owners of the soil, without ob- 
taining effectual guarantees that the 
poor tiller, to whom prescription and 
long labour ought to have given a 
right, even superior to that of the 
Bavarian peasant, should be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment, on equitable 
terms, of his holding. Now let us 
see what the King of Bavaria did— 
did, too, of his own impulse, while 
still not more than five-and-thirty 
years of age. Finding certain dis- 
tricts of his kingdom impoverished, 
and all, more or less, shackled by the 
want of funds, he organised a system, 
the very opposite to that of our cen- 
tralisation, by which every part of 
the country, in divisions, is subject 
to the investigation of a provincial 
councillor of state, who is held re- 
sponsible for certain duties, and who 
is to report from time to time to the 
government the condition and wants 
of the cultivators in those districts. 
Thereupon, his majesty erects a most 
valuable institution ; that is to say, 
a provincial state treasury, from 
which the cultivator of the soil, be 
he high or low, rich or poor, can, 
from time to time, obtain on fair and 
moderate terms money from the 
State. The time, mede, and amount 
of repayment, are regulated by the 
means of the borrower. The land 
is, of course, the security ; and the 
right of tenure would become for- 
feited were the money not repaid. 
But we are informed that the system 
works extremely well; that forfeit- 
ures have rarely, if ever, occurred ; 
and that, as a general rule, the pros- 

rity of the country has been en- 

anced by this measure. The actual 
cultivator of the soil, thus protected 
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in his independence, is not the trem- 
bling slave for sale in a rising or 
falling labour-market. He has a 
living relation with the State, to 
which he looks as to his stead 
friend ; and the more he advances his 
own interest, the more he is adding 
to the sum of that ofthe whole com- 
munity. What disconnects this plan 
the more from the supposed jealousy 
of despotic power is, that the State, 
by advancing these monies, is really 
supplying the peasant with the means 
of rendering himself absolutely inde- 
pendent. Although this annual rent 
or tax is paid to the crown, it is com- 
petent to the tenant to purchase the 
absolute fee-simple of his holding, 
by the payment of a certain number 
of years’ impost in advance. We 
forget the exact number; but the 
amount is absurdly small compared 
with the annual rent. The conse- 
quence is, that a few years’ labour 
and application will enable the tenant 
to effect the purchase. It seems, 
then, that the establishment of these 
land-rathe, and provincial treasuries, 
indicates a beneficent spirit on the 
part of the king. One of the 
early acts of his reign, too, was to 
procure the passing of a law, re- 
newing the national guard of the 
kingdom — another proof that he 
was not afraid to trust his subjects. 
Nor should we omit to mention, al- 
though the measure had no material 
effect, that the king very early re- 
tored the old limits of the provinces 
of Bavaria, which, under French in- 
fluence, had been divided differently, 
and differently named. The object of 
this restoration appears to have been 
to aid in reviving and consolidating 
Bavarian nationality 

The canal, which unites the Maine 
with the Danube, and thus creates 
an uninterrupted line of water com- 
munication from Rotterdam to the 
Black Sea, owes its origin and its 
execution to the King of Bavaria. 
It may be said to be the grand 
achievement of his reign, for its ul- 
timate effects are likely to be of 
immense importance. The circum- 
stances under which the king con- 
ceived the idea are singular. When 
a young man, history was an absorb- 
ing study with him, more particu- 
larly those historical works which fur- 
nish the materials for modern authors. 
Among the rest was Eginhard’s Life 
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of Charlemagne, in which it is stated 
that the emperor, for the purposes of 
a war which he was then carrying 
on, conceived the idea of cutting a 
communication between the two ri- 
vers, which, indeed, he commenced. 
The termination of the war, or some 
other cause, led Charlemagne to aban- 
don the plan; and, in the course of 
centuries, it was utterly forgotten, 
until the King of Bavaria saw its im- 
portance, and determined to give it 
new life. King Louis immediately 
set to work to realise his conception. 
Surveys were made, and it was found 
that the cost would be about eight 
millions of florins. Circumstances 
rendered it desirable at the time that 
the king should not be the sole en- 
terpriser, and he, therefore, inte- 
rested Rothschild, of Vienna, in 
the scheme, by whose aid, and under 
the patronage of the king, a joint- 
stock company was formed, and the 
capital provided. As the works pro- 
ceeded, however, it was discovered, 
as usual, that the engineer's estimates 
fell far short of the real wants of 
the company, and that, instead of 
eight, twelve or thirteen millions of 
florins would be necessary. Upon 
this the king came forward and 
guaranteed, from his own means, the 
difference, amounting to between 
four and five millions of florins, and 
the shares of the company are still 
sold in order to repay the king 
his advance. His majesty, however, 
has had the satisfaction of seeing this 
great work completed, and it will 
ever remain a monument of his en- 
terprise and munificence. 

Although the king has, until lately, 
been classed with the politically 
bigoted monarchs of Europe, he was 
one of the first to throw himself, 
heart and soul, into the railroad 
system. He was the prime mover of 
the plan for the national railways of 
Bavaria, in which he invested a con- 
siderable amount of capital. In the 
same liberal spirit of enterprise, and 
with the same desire to facilitate com- 
munication, he took a most active 
share in originating and promoting 
the company for running steamboats 
from the highest navigable point 
of the Danube, above Donauwerth, 
down to Regensburg, thus render- 
ing more efficient the service of 
the new canal. These steamboats 
have since been purchased, at the 
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king’s instance, by the State, and 
the service is now very well per- 
formed under the orders of the go- 
vernment. Among the many pub- 
lic works and institutions promoted 
by the King of Bavaria for the ad- 
vancement of his people, may be 
mentioned the establishment of a 
State Loan and Exchange Bank, 
where persons can obtain advances 
upon approved securities, at all times ; 
so that they are relieved from the 
fear of those commercial panics which 
are the disgrace, as well the misfor- 
tune, of the English system; while, 
at the same time, they are protected, 
at times when money may be scarce, 
from the extortion of the usurer. 
The king has also established a 
Polytechnic School, and an Agricul- 
tural School ; he has reorganised the 
School of Architects, and the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He has founded 
an Orthopeedic Institution, and has 
established a School for the Blind, 
which he has endowed at an expense 
of three hundred thousand florins, 
out of his own purse. 

It is upon Munich, however, that 
the great force of his munificence has 
been lavished. When he came to the 
throne, his kingdom was scarcely 
more than a quarter of a century old. 
He seems to have been immediately 
conscious of its deficiencies, and to 
have determined, as we have already 
hinted, to anticipate, in a lifetime, 
the gradual developement of cen- 
turies. His kingdom was without 
a capital. Nominally, Munich was 
the metropolis, but it had none of 
the characteristics of one. There 
were other cities in the kingdom far 
better entitled to that distinction. It 
was, in fact, little more than a large 
town, which had grown up, as it 
were, by accident, on a vast plain; 
which had neither the antique beauty 
of a city of the middle ages, nor the 
elegance of a modern capital; and 
which was almost wholly destitute of 
public buildings or monuments. To 
make such a place as this a hotbed 
for architecture and the arts, was a 
herculean undertaking. No one but 
@ man of extraordinary character 
would have conceived the idea, or 
have persevered in executing it. The 
king is now a sexagenarian; his work 
is still far from being completed ; 
yet he perseveres as if it were the 
first day of his enterprise, giving his 
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personal superintendence to the most 
minute details, and opening his purse 
with as much liberality as if he had 
not already expended millions upon 
millions of florins out of his private 
revenue, for the gratification and the 
honour of a thankless people. 

We are not about to enter into 
any detailed description of the differ- 
ent monuments with which the king 
has enriched Munich. A book might 
be written upon them. But an 
enumeration of them will give the 
reader some idea of the extraordinary 
activit and enterprise of King Louis, 
when we add, that down to the mi- 
nutest details they have been per- 
sonally superintended by himself, in 
the intervals of an habitual applica- 
tion to the public business of the 
country, for which there are few 
parallels, even among the most labo- 
rious of ministers. ‘lhe modern part 
of the city, which is built upon a 
distinct plan, has grown up entirely 
in consequence of the impulse given 
by the king. It occupies already 
more than twice as much space as 
the old town; and if, in a critical 
point of view, it may be objected to, 
on account of the uniformity of 
architecture in the houses, on the 
other hand it is admirable for the 
grandeur of the streets, and the re- 
gularity of the design. Among the 
churches built by the king are the 
St. Ludwig’s Church, the Aller Heil-~ 
igen Chapel (which cost the king two 
millions of florins), the Theatiner 
Church, which cost about three mil- 
lions, the Basilica (which cost the 
king two millions of florins), and the 
Au Church. Among the public 
buildings are the new palace, the 
Glyptothek (the building of which 
alone cost the king one million and 
a half; and the statues it contains, 
upwards of three millions), the Pina- 
cothek (the building of which cost 
nearly two millions; and the pic- 
tures it contains, upwards of twenty 
millions), the Odeon (a large build- 
ing, devoted to music and dancing, 
and where you hear concerts by a 
band equal to the Philharmonic, for 
a florin, and which cost the king 
four hundred thousand florins), the 
Public Library, the idea of which 
was the king’s, though the funds were 
furnished by the State; the Univer- 
sity, also the king’s idea, but paid 
for by the foundation; the Clerical 
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School (the same), the School for 
the Female Children of the Nobility; 
the Stained Glass Manufactory (the 
whole expense of which was paid by 
the king); the Feldherrenhalle, a 
grand building at one end of the 
Ludwigstrasse, built and paid for 
by the king, and filled with statues, 
for which he has also paid; the Arch 
of Triumph, at the other end of the 
same street, also paid for by the 
king; the Ruhmeshalle, a building 
on the Theresien Wiesse, in front of 
which the magnificent statue of the 
Bavaria is to stand, and which cost 
the king upwards of two millions ; ; 
the Bazaar, and the new Palace. 
These are the chief buildings erected 
by the king in Munich. ‘There is 
also the W alhalla, a grand building 
near Ratisbon, for the reception of 
sculpture, and which, independently 
of its contents, has cost nearly six mil- 
lions, defrayed by the king ; and an- 
other grand building at Kellheim, 
more magnificent than any of the 
others, now building by Von Klénze, 
from designs by Gartner. It is mo- 
nolythic; and the cost, independent 
of its contents, will be at least nine 
millions. 

The reader will smile at this auc- 
tioneer’s-catalogue mode of estimating 
the public spirit of the King of Ba- 
varia. One might urge in excuse, 
that, at least, it is quite an English 
valuation. But we are not proposing 
to criticise the services rendered by 
his majesty to the arts: that has 
been done, and will be done still 
more hereafter, by others; and we 
would rather come to a part of our 
article which will probably be more 
interesting. 

But before writing about Lola 
Montez, it would be well to premise, 
briefly, the position of the king and 
kingdom before the appearance of 
that lady in Munich created so com- 
plete a revolution in affairs. 

The king came to the throne filled 
with the most liberal ideas. He was 
prepared, not merely to carry out 
the theory of a paternal government, 
but also to admit his people to a very 
large share of political freedom. For 
all this he was long looked upon 
with suspicion by other continental 

wers. The reader need not be re- 
minded that a great movement in 
favour of Liberalism and Constitu- 
tional Government has for many 
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years been going on throughout Ger- 
many. The culminating point of that 
movement in our own day has been 
the attempt of the King of Prussia to 
trust his subjects with a constitution. 
‘The King of Bavaria would have done 
that fifteen or twenty years ago, not 
in form merely, for in form it has 
long existed, butin substance. He is 
an ardent admirer of England and 
her theory of government, and, in 
the early part of his reign, was by 
no means indisposed to adopt it in 
full practical force for his own king- 
dom ; but, unfortunately, with all his 
admirable qualities, the German is 
not an Englishman. Say, rather, he 
has not had the advantages English- 
men possess in going through a re- 
gular training in the exercise of po- 
litical privileges. In relation with 
the old despotic forms of government 
in some parts of Germany, the Ger- 
man may be spoken of without dis- 
respect as having been, politically 
peaking, aslave. Emancipate a slave 
suddenly, and you alone are to blame 
if you do not find him practising the 
steady virtues of a free man. ‘Those 
who have studied the characteristics of 
German liberalism, will have noticed 
its tendency to unmanageable theory. 
All continental Liberals commit the 
error of grasping at our results with- 
out paying the penalty of our ex- 
perience. With the best intentions 
in the world, they would adopt a 
system which, without graduated and 
experimental developement, would 
plunge them into national anarchy 
and weakness. In Germany, espe- 
cially, the old system and the new 
cannot be quickly fused. You can- 
not safely put the new wine into the 
old bottles. Frederick William of 
Prussia, since he has gone a Quixot- 
ting with his constitution, has had one 
or two hard hints to this effect. Now 
the King of Bavaria, as has been said, 
had all the will, years ago, to go 
a Quixotting too. Not the wildest of 
his subjects could be more enamoured 
of theoretical constitutionalism than 
he. But, fortunately, perhaps, for 
him, and ultimately for his king- 
dom, to liberal sentiments he united 
the instincts of autocratism ; and ere 
he had practically ratified the con- 
stitution enjoyed by his subjects by 
giving them, in effect, the power 
which, in theory, they enjoyed, a 
sudden fright, which he shared with 
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other German sovereigns at the re- 
volutionary movements of 1830, made 
him suddenly rein in and refuse to 
budgea step further. Whether this 
was in consequence of counsels given 
by those who subsequently became 
a reactionary ministry on almost de- 
~— principles, or whether he chose 
those councillors to carry out his 
own preconceived will, it matters 
not. One thing seems to be univer- 
sally admitted—that, although in an 
economical sense the administration 
of public affairs was benign, and the 
ple were rendered substantial 

appy, yet in all that related to poli- 
tical freedom, and, pro tanto, to per- 
sonal liberty, the utmost jealousy 
was manifested. Bavaria exhibited 
an absurd parody of the Austrian 
system. A paternal government was 
seen for ever with a sugar-plum in 
one hand and a rod in the other; 
and the latter was laid on too often 
and too vigorously. During many 


years that followed the system of 
contraction, the government of Ba- 
varia, although it had at its head a 
man whose abilities as a minister are 
cheerfully acknowledged even by his 


most inveterate political opponents, 
degenerated into a low, petty, grind- 
ing tyranny —a system of exclusion 
to all who did not bow down before 
the priesthood —a system devised 
and executed with a devilish inge- 
nuity — until, at last, it became into- 
lerable to all but the favoured few. 
Were we to enumerate even a few of 
the obstructions offered, at every 
turn, to the natural developement of 
enterprise or the expression of opi- 
nion, the reader would not credit 
us. Whether it be just or not to 
attribute the then existing state of 
things to the Jesuits, it is admitted 
by all but the parties interested in 
proving a negative that the whole 
country, through its guiding minds, 
was under the influence of a priestly 
tyranny, which found its virfhes in 
petty ———. 

A Jesuit will naturally point to 
the scheme of his society, and the 
code of its laws, in order to prove 
the impossibility of such a system 
being organised by his order. But 
the popular instincts take a royal 
road to convietion, and as they found 
the effects in existence, while it was 
notorious that Jesuits had the chief 
ear of those in power, they jumped 
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to the conclusion that they were the 
active causes of those effects. Mean- 
while, the constitution existed, not 
merely on paper, but also in an or- 
ganised mockery ofits forms. There 
were two Chambers, and the Lower 
Chamber was elective. ‘There was 
freedom of speech, and year after 
year addresses were voted to the 
crown claiming more substantial pri- 
vileges. But the answer of the go- 
vernment was a continued refusal of 
ministerial responsibility, an aug- 
mentation of priestly power, and the 
retention of a rigid and insulting cen- 
sorship of the press. The reputation 
and external influence of the kingdom 
were rapidly sinking under a system 
which was, after all, but the exact, but 
overstreined, developement of mis- 
taken good intentions. ‘Sir,’ ex- 
claimed an intelligent native of Mu- 
nich, who had travelled much, 
‘ wherever I went, it was with shame 
I acknowledged myself a Bavarian.’ 

But a new agent appeared upon 
the stage— Lola Montez. It is im- 
possible to say whether this lady 
came to Munich with a definite 
political object or not. There are 
two stories on the subject, which, as 
usual, contradict each other. ‘The 
gossip, in some of the scandal-loving 
coteries of Munich, is that there were 
persons of great political power, not 
Bavarians, but having an interest in 
Bavarian affairs, who desired to see 
the influence of Austria overturned 
in that kingdom ; that, knowing how 
much the King of Bavaria was ac- 
customed to subject himself to female 
influence, they looked about for a 
fit instrument to displace at once, and 
for a permanency, the influence em- 
ployed on the opposite side, and to 
carry out by a grand coup the revo- 
lution they meditated. The story 
built upon this is, that a nobleman, 
an intelligent agent of these in- 
triguers, discovered in the present 
Countess of Landsfelt the exact per- 
son they wanted; that he himself 
brought her to Munich, and was the 
=— of her introduction to the 

ing. 

‘The opposite story accounts for her 
presence in a very different and in a 
more natural manner. It is said, 
that this now so celebrated personage, 
having a singular independence of 
character, and not conceiving herself 
bound by the rules of conduct self- 

u 
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imposed, or imposed by society, upon 
han, had on been in the habit « of 
travelling from city to city, ro 
by the employment of talents whic 
she supposed herself to possess, to 
augment the income she already 
enjoyed, and so enable herself to 
support those habits of luxury and 
expense to which she had been ac- 
customed. It is further said, that 
after having been to several places 
—where sometimes she essayed her 
talents and failed, and sometimes she 
merely lived upon her means, as, for 
instance, at Baden-Baden, where for 
a long time she was an object of at- 
traction to a gay society—she came 
to Munich, where she obtained the 
opportunity of dancing at the theatre ; 
but, of course, failed to make an 
impression, except that which her 
beauty and distinguished manners in- 
variably created for her. Here, it is 
added, she attracted the notice of the 
king, who, first struck by her per- 
sonal attractions, soon became still 
more enamoured of her originality of 
character, her mental powers, and, 
above all, of those bold and novel 
political views which she fearlessly 
and frankly laid before him. A 
total revolution soon after took place 
in the Bavarian system of govern- 
ment; the existing ministry received 
their congé, a new and more liberal 
ministry was appointed pro tem., and 
the King of Bavaria, from that time 
forth, reverted to his former maxims 
and principles of government: what 
was called Austrian influence was 
flung off, and the foundation was 
laid for making Bavaria an inde- 
pendent member of the great German 
family of nations. 

It is with no slight hesitation, and 
with a deep sense of difficulty, that 
we approach the subject with which 
we shall conclude this article. There 
are certain eternal and immutable 
moral laws which are the basis of 
the social system, its life and life- 
blood, and its spiritual organisation. 
For no purpose whatsoever must 
those laws be disregarded, or set aside. 
Therefore, for the interests of society, 
it is right to record an abstract con- 
demnation of what, in a moral point 
of view, can never be defended. The 
reader's own mind will supply all 
that we would say, but which is 
better left unwritten, on this part of 
the subject. The ostensible position 
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of the parties to whom we refer is 
one which has not been seen in Eng- 
land during the last two reigns. 

We must, however, take the facts 
as we find them; and without seek- 
ing to palliate what admits of no 
justification, go on to describe, with- 
out partiality or favour, the results 
to which they appear to have led. 

The popular notion of Lola Mon- 
tez, judging from newspaper para- 
graphs, presents her as a beautiful 
specimen of an embodied fury. Her 
past public career is supposed to have 
consisted of several attempts to dance 
at different opera - houses, where, 
not being sufficiently admired, she 
vented her disappointment on the 
audience, by indulging in expressions 
and gestures only to be heard or seen 
at Billingsgate, or in the purlieus of 
Covent Garden. Passing over the 
asseverations, from personal observa- 
tion, of mutually contradicting scan- 
dalmongers, as to her birth, parent- 
age, and education, she is generally 
regarded as a person who has led a 
very scandalous and dissipated life ; 
who has been mixed up with English 
roués and French littérateurs; who 
has figured in public trials ; and who 
has altogether denuded herself of the 
privileges of her sex, by having lived 
the life more of a man than of a 
woman. So much for her ante- 
cedents. As to her present position, 
the popular idea is that she has ac- 

uired a pernicious ascendancy over 
the King of Bavaria, whom she holds 
in subjection by a low influence. 
For her way and manner of life, it is 
supposed that she walks about Munich 
with a large and ferocious bull-dog, 
whom she deliberately sets upon those 
persons whom she has not herself the 
physical power to beat. This dog, it 
seems, has a peculiar instinct for 
worrying Jesuit priests; and so sa- 
gacious is he that, even now that the 
Jesuits are ostensibly expelled, he 
can detect the abhorred principles 
under the most profound of clerical 
disguises. Further, it appears that 
the chief occupation of Lois, Montez 
is to stir up the disaffected and de- 
moralised population against the con- 
stituted authorities: that she seizes 
every occasion to outrage public de- 
cency,—as, for instance, by going to 
the Opera, or by walking for ex- 
ercise, or riding for pleasure, through 
and about the city, and a variety 
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of other offences against good order ; 
which she occasionally relieves by 
—_— in the face of a bishop, 
thrashing a coalheaver, smashing 
shop-windows, or breaking her pa- 
rasol over the head and shoulders 
of some nobleman adverse to her 
party. These, judging from news- 
paper paragraphs, are her public ac- 
tions. In Munich itself, stories of 
her private conduct are freely cir- 
culated,—as, for instance, that she is 
constantly deceiving the king; that 
she beats her domestics and friends, 
or occasionally amuses herself by 
tearing with her nails the flesh from 
the face of some one or other of those 
cavaliers who number themselves 
in her train of admirers. All these 
are very shocking habits, and the 
belief in them is highly compliment- 
ary to the taste and good sense of the 
King of Bavaria, who has allowed, 
for more than a year, such an ori- 
ginal termagant to hold the position 
of chief councillor in the affairs of his 
kingdom. For those by whom these 
stories are circulated do not fail to 
attribute to the personal influence 
of their fair enemy every step made 
by the king towards giving greater 
political freedom to his subjects. 
With the first portion of this dainty 
catalogue it is not necessary to trou- 
ble the reader. Whatever may have 
been the antecedents of Lola Montez, 
they have nothing to do with her 
present proceedings. Say, rather, 
that the worse you can make her out 
to have been before occupying her 
present position, the more meritorious 
is her conduct now, if it be proved 
that she is turning that position to 
good account. But on the stories 
told of her proceedings at Munich, a 
few words may be said. There is an 
intangibility about all the charges 
that are made against her, of grossl 
violent and improper conduct, whic 
renders it difficult to disprove them. 
An unfair course was pursued by her 
litical enemies. She would herself 
ave no hesitation in saying that 
Jesuits were the prime movers in all 
these cases; and certainly it is true 
that no gentleman—no man, account- 
able to society, would have resorted 
to such unmanly proceedings. Lola 
Montez has quite faults enough, 
without being saddled with such 
monstrous and ridiculous imputa- 
tions. These stories have usually 
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been sent from Munich to English 
and French newspapers, the editors 
of which have inserted them for the 
sake of their piquancy, to say the 
least,— unless, indeed, some under- 
hand influence was used. The ob- 
ject of the authors of those stories 
was palpable enough. Knowing the 
character of the king, and how, from 
his mind being of a poetical cast, he 
not only sees through his imagina- 
tion, but is also extremely sensitive 
to any thing coarse or ridiculous, 
they thought it best to make the 
character of his fair ally so odious, so 
disgusting, so unwomanly, in the 
eyes of the world, that, at last, public 
opinion would act upon him, and he 
would become ashamed of the con- 
nexion. For let the reader under- 
stand that the moral indignation, of 
which there was so much displayed 
in these various attacks, is, unfor- 
tunately,a sham. Those who have 
probed Munich society will know 
what we mean, and those who have 
not are better kept in ignorance. It 
was not that the King of Bavaria had 
a mistress which offended these hypo- 
critical calumniators, but that he 


happened to have an ally in Lola 
Montez, who had the courage and 
the influence to open his eyes to the 


monstrous iniquities perpetrated in 
his name, and of which he incurred 
the odium. A lady, who formerly 
had the reputation of holding the 
equivocal position which she now 
holds, was not only tolerated but 
patronised for many years, because 
she made her influence subservient 
to the then dominant party. The 
morality of these gentlemen was 
not then rampant, as now, but kept a 
steady pace in a golden harness. Of 
the stories of the proceedings of Lola 
Montez since she has been in Munich, 
some are utterly unfounded in fact, 
and others are ingenious but most 
ross exaggerations of simple and 
armless occurrences. For a long 
time the authors succeeded in work- 
ing on the hot temper of the fair 
Spaniard, till they provoked her into 
displays of which they made good 
use; but, from the moment she was 
warned how she was played upon, 
her natural good sense and force 
of character enabled her to control 
herself, and avoid giving fresh cause 
of scandal. 

We repeat, that in the main, and 
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in all respects that would ascribe to 
Lola Montez low and unwomanly 
conduct, these stories are untrue. 
The ‘ bull-dog’ is a quiet, affection- 
ate, gentlemanly, English animal, 
with a magnanimous countenance, 
and not a bull-dog at all. On the 
other hand, we believe, that in many 
cases where she has been grossly in- 
sulted by, or by the orders of, men 
of position, in a manner which the 
lowest bully in England would con- 
sider unworthy of his sex, she has 
exhibited the natural resentment of a 
passionate, a very high-spirited wo- 
man, but in a manner that would be 
considered in this country perfectly 
becoming and justifiable. A love of 
justice is the Englishman's passion ; 
the popular feeling is embodied in 
the maxim that you should give even 
the devil his due. As for the effect 
of these measures on the king, cir- 
cumstances place us in a situation to 
state it in his majesty’s own words. 
We make no apology for givin 
our readers the poems which we shall 
interweave in this article. If he ask 
how we got them, we regret not to 
be able to gratify his curiosity. Per- 
haps they were picked up in the pa- 
lace—perhaps they found their way 
to us through an anonymous cor- 
respondent — perhaps, any thing, in 
short. This much we assure him— 
they are genuine. The first we shall 
uote puts the case in a clear shape. 
tf the reader thinks the king infatu- 
ated, he will at least see that he is 
consistent in his infatuation. 
Here is the poem: the translation 
is in literal prose :— 
To the Absent Lolitta. 
The world hates and persecutes 
That heart which gave itself to me ; 
But however much they strive to estrange 


us, 

My heart will cling the more fondly to 
thine. 

The more they hate, the more thou art be- 
loved ; 

And more and more is given to thee 

. That of which they yearn to deprive thee. 

I shall never be torn from thee. 


The King of Bavaria, Munich, 


[January, 


Against others they have no hate ; 

It is against thee alone they are enraged ; 

In thee every thing is a crime ; 

Thy words alone, as deeds, they would 
punish. 


But the heart’s goodness shews itself — 
Thou hast a highly elevated mind ; 

Yet the little who deem themselves great, 
Would cast thee off as a Pariah. 


For evermore I belong to thee ; 

For evermore thou belong’st to me: 
What delight! that like the wave, 
Renews itself out of its eternal spring. 


By thee my life becomes ennobled, 

Which, without thee, was solitary and 
empty ; 

Thy love is the nutriment of my heart ; 

If it had it not it would die. 


And though thou mightst by all be for- 
saken, 

I will never abandon thee ; 

For ever will I preserve for thee 

Constancy and true German faith. 


The next poem describes the fair 
Spaniard in her political character, 
as struggling for truth :— 


To the Absent Lolitta. 


From thee, beloved one, time and distance 
separate me, 

But however distant thou might’st be, 

I should ever call thee my own, 

Thou eternally bright star of my life. 


The wild steed, if you strive to daunt him, 

Prances only the bolder on and on: 

The ties of love will tie us so much closer 

If the world attempt to tear thee from 
me. 

And every persecution you endure, 

Becomes a new link in the chain 

Which, because thou art struggling for 

“truth, 

Thou hast, for the rest of my life, cast 

around me. 


Whether near or far off thou art mine, 

And the love which, with its lustre, 
glorifies, 

¥s ever renewed, and will last for ever. 

For evermore our faith will prove itself 
true. 


The third poem, of those bearing 
on politics, breathes the same senti- 
ments, but in stronger terms. It is 
entitled, 


Sonnet to Lolitta and Ludwig. 


Men strive with restless zeal to separate us ; 
Constantly and gloomily they plan thy destruction : 
In vain, however, are always their endeavours, 
Because they know themselves alone, not us. 

Our love will bloom but the brighter for it all— 
What gives us bliss cannot be divorced from us— 
Those endless flames, which burn with sparkling light, 
And pervade our existence with enrapturing fire. 
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Two rocks are we, against which constantly are breaking 

The adversaries’ craft, the enemies’ open rage ; 

But scorpion-like, themselves, they pierce with deadly sting — 
The sanctuary is guarded by trust and faith : 

Thy enemies’ cruelty will be avenged on themselves— 

Love will compensate for all that we have suffered. 





In the following sonnet the royal poet does not clearly intimate whether 
he has renounced the political or the personal rivals of the fair Lolitta :— 


Sonnet to Lolitta. 
If, for my sake, thou hast renounced all ties, 
I, too, for thee, have broken with them all ; 
Life of my life, I am thine—I am thy thrall— 
I hold no compact with thine enemies. 
Their blandishments are powerless on me, 
No arts will serve to seduce me from thee ; 
The power of love raises me above them. 
With thee my earthly pilgrimage will end. 





As is the union between the body and the soul, 

So, until death, with thine my being is blended. 

In thee I have found what T ne’er yet found in any— 
The sight of thee gave new life to my being. 

All feeling for any other has died away, 

For my eyes read in thine—love ! 


We do not know the exact mean- 
ing of the expressions towards the 
close of the next poem ; but it seems 
that the fiery and strong-minded 
Spaniard, from some cause or other 
— probably, if we are to believe 
the papers, because she had tried to 
throw a waiter out of window and 
failed — had temporarily lost her 
courage and cheerfulness. The king 
attributes the change to the persecu- 
tions she suffers; but declares, in 
poetical style, the more they try to 
force him from her, the more he 
won't go :— 


The Evening of the 6th July. 
To Lolitta. 
A glance of the sun of former days, 
A ray of light in gloomy night ! 
Hope sounded long-forgotten strings, 
And life once more as erst was bright. 


Thus felt I on that night of gladness, 
When all was joy through thee alone ; 
Thy spirit chased from mine its sadness, 
No joy was greater than mine own. 


Then was I happy for feeling more deeply 
What I possessed and what I lost ; 

It seemed that thy joy then went for ever, 
And that it could never more return. 


Thou hast lost thy cheerfulness, 

Persecution has robbed thee of it ; 

It has deprived thee of thy health, 

The happiness of thy life is already de- 
parted. 


But the firmer only and more firmly 
Thou hast tied me to thee; 

They can never draw me from thee,— 
Thou sufferest because thou lovest me. 


1848.1 


and Lola Montez. 


Now, in a few words, we will de- 
scribe what Lola Montez is, how she 
lives, and what is her exact social 
and political position; begging the 
reader, that he may fairly appreciate, 
to put off his English moral spec- 
tacles, and don, for a few moments, 
continental ones. 

The house of Lola Montez at Mu- 
nich presents an elegant contrast to 
the large, cold, lumbering mansions, 
which are the greatest defect in the 
general architecture of the city. It 
is a bijou, built under her own eye, 
by her own architect, and is quite 
unique in its simplicity and lightness. 
It is of two stories, and, allowing for 
its plainness, is in the Italian style. 
Elegant bronze balconies from the 
upper windows, designed by herself, 
relieve the plainness of the exterior ; 
and long muslin curtains, slightly 
tinted, and drawn close, so as to cover 
the windows, add a transparent, shell- 
like lightness to the effect. Any 
English gentleman (Lola has a great 
respect for England and the English) 
can, on presenting his card, see the 
interior ; but it is not a ‘show-place.’ 
The interior surpasses every thing, 
even in Munich, where decorative 
painting and internal fitting has been 
carried almost to perfection. We 
aré not going to write an upholsterer’s 
catalogue, but, as every thing was 
done by the immediate choice and 
under the direction of the fair Lola, 
the general characteristics of the 
place will serve to illustrate her cha- 
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racter. Such a tigress, one would 
think, would scarcely choose so beau- 
tiful a den. The smallness of the 
house precludes much splendour. 
Its place is supplied by French ele- 

nce, Munich art, and English com- 
ort. ‘The walls of the chief room 
are exquisitely painted by the first 
artists, from the designs found in 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, but selected 
with great taste by Lola Montez. 
The furniture is not gaudily rich, 
but elegant enough to harmonise with 
the decorations. A smaller winter 
room, adjoining the larger one, is 
fitted up, quite in the English style, 
with papered walls, sofas, easy chairs, 
all of elegant shape. A chimney, 
with a first-rate grate of English 
manufacture, and rich thick carpets 
and rugs, complete the illusion: the 
walls are hung with pictures: among 
them a Raphael. There are also 
some of the best works of modern 
German painters; a good portrait of 
the king, and a very bad one of the 
mistress of the mansion. ‘The rest of 
the establishment bespeaks equally 
the exquisite taste of the fair owner. 
The drawing-rooms and her boudoir 
are perfect gems. Books, not of a 
frivolous kind, borrowed from the 
royal library, lie about, and help to 
shew what are the habits of this mo- 
dern Amazon. Add to these a piano 
and a guitar, on both of which she 
accompanies herself with considerable 
taste and some skill; and an embroi- 
dery-frame, at which she produces 
works that put to shame the best of 
those exhibited for sale in England ; 
so that you see she is positively com- 
pelled at times to resort to some 
amusement becoming her sex, as a 
relief from those more masculine or 
unworthy occupations in which, ac- 
cording to her reverend enemies, she 
emulates alternately the example of 
Peter the Great or Catherine II. 
The rest of the appointments of the 
place are in keeping ; the coach-house 
and stabling (her equipages are ex- 
tremely modest, and her household‘no 
more numerous or ostentatious than 
those of a gentlewoman of means), 
the culinary offices, and an exquisite 
bath-room, into which the light comes 
tinted with rose-colour. At the back of 
the house is a large flower-garden, in 
which, during thesummer, most of the 
political consultations between the fair 
countess and her sovereign are held. 


The King of Bavaria, Munich, 


Orbiculatus. 


[January, 


For her habits of life, they are 
imple. She eats little, and of plain 
food cooked in the English fashion ; 
drinks little, keeps good hours, rises 
early, and labours much. The morn- 
ing, before and after breakfast, is 
devoted to what we must call semi- 
public business. The innumerable 
letters she receives, and affairs she 
has to arrange, keep herself and her 
secretary constantly employed during 
some hours. At breakfast she holds 
a sort of levée of persons of all sorts, 
— ministers in esse or in posse, pro- 
fessors, artists, English strangers, and 
foreigners from all parts of the world. 
As is usual with women of an active 
mind, she is a great talker; but, 
although an egotist, and with her 
full share of the vanity of her sex, 
she understands the art of conversa- 
tion sufficiently never to be weari- 
some. Indeed, although capable of 
violent, but evanescent passions, — 
of deep, but not revengeful animo- 
sities, and occasionally of trivialities 
and weaknesses, very often found in 
persons suddenly raised to great 
power,—she can be, and almost al- 
ways is, a very charming person, and 
a delightful companion. Her man- 
ners are distinguished, she is a grace- 
ful and hospitable hostess, and she 
understands the art of dressing to 


perfection. 
The fair despot is passionately fond 
of homage. She is merciless in her 


man-killing propensities, and those 
gentlemen attending her levées or 
her soirées, who are, perhaps, too 
much absorbed in politics or art to 
be enamoured of her personal charms, 
willingly pay respect to her mental 
attractions and conversational powers. 

On the other hand, Lola Montez 
has many of the faults which history 
has recorded of others in like situa- 
tions. She loves power for its own 
sake ; she is too hasty, and too stead- 
fast in her dislikes; she has not suf- 
ficiently learnt to curb the passion 
which seems natural to her Spanish 
blood ; she is capricious, and quite 
capable, when her temper is inflamed, 
of rudeness, which, however, she is 
the first to regret and to apologise for. 
One absorbing idea she has which 
—_ her peace. She has devoted 

er life to the extirpation of the 
Jesuits, root and branch, from Ba- 
varia. She is too ready to believe in 
their active influence, and too easily 
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overlooks their passive influence. 
Every one whom she does not like, 
her prejudice transforms into a Jesuit. 
Jesuits stare at her in the streets, and 
peep out from the corners of her 
rooms. All the world, adverse to 
herself, are puppets, moved to mock 
and annoy her by these dark and in- 
visible agents. At the same time, 
she has, doubtless, had good cause for 
her animosity ; but these restless sus- 
picions are a weakness quite incom- 
patible with the strength of mind, 
the force of character, and determi- 
nation of purpose, she exhibits in 
other respects. 

As a political character, she holds 
an important position in Bavaria, be- 
sides having agents and correspon- 
dents in various courts of Europe. 
The king generally visits her in the 
morning, from eleven to twelve, or 
one o'clock: sometimes she is sum- 
moned to the palace to consult with 
him, or with the ministers, on state 
affairs. It is probable, that during 
her habits of intimacy with some of 
the principal political writers in 
Paris, she acquired that knowledge 
of politics and insight into the ma- 
neuvres of diplomatists and states- 
men which she now turns to advant- 
age in her new sphere of action. On 
foreign politics she seems to have 
very clear ideas; and her novel and 
papain mode of expressing them 

as a great charm for the king, who 
has himself a comprehensive mind. 
On the internal politics of Bavaria 
she has the good sense not to rely 
upon her own judgment, but to con- 
sult those whose studies and occupa- 
tions qualify them to afford informa- 
tion. For the rest, she is treated by 
the political men of the country as a 
substantive power; and, however 
much they may secretly rebel against 
her influence, they at least find it 

ood policy to acknowledge it. The 

t change of ministry, which placed 
Prince Wallenstein as foreign minis- 
ter at the head of affairs, and Mr. 
Berx as minister of the interior, was 
her act. Whatever indiscretions she 
may, in other respects, commit, she 
always keeps state secrets; and can, 
therefore, be consulted, with perfect 
safety, in cases where her original 
habits of thought render her of in- 
valuable service. Acting under ad- 
vice, which entirely accords with the 
king’s own general principles, his 
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majesty has pledged himself to a 
course of steady but gradual improve- 
ment, which is calculated to increase 
both the political freedom and the 
material prosperity of his kingdom, 
without risking that unity of power 
which, in the present state of Euro- 
pean affairs, is essential to its pro- 
tection and advancement. One thing 
in her praise is, that although she 
really wields so much power, she 
never uses it either for the promo- 
tion of unworthy persons, or, as other 
favourites have done, for corrupt 
purposes. During her early career, 
long before her influence or her po- 
sition became consolidated, the most 
enormous and tempting offers were 
made to her to quit the country and 
leave the field open to the displaced 
party. These were rejected with 
disdain ; and there is good reason to 
believe that political feeling influ- 
ences her, not sordid considerations. 
Her creation as Countess of Lands- 
felt, which has alienated from her 
some of her most honest liberal sup- 
porters, who wished her still to con- 
tinue, in rank as well as in purposes, 
one of the people; while it has ex- 
asperated against her the powerless, 
because impoverished nobility ; was 
the unsolicited act of the king, legally 
effected with the consent of the 
crown-prince. Without entrench- 
ing too far upon a delicate subject, 
it may be added, that she is not re- 
garded with contempt or detestation 
by either the male or the female mem- 
bers of the royal family. She is re- 
garded by them rather as a political 
personage, than as the king's favour- 
ite. Her title of Countess is accom- 
panied by an estate of the same name, 
with certain feudal privileges and 
—_— over some two thousand souls, 
who find no reason to complain of 
the change. Her income, including 
a recent addition from the king of 
twenty thousand florins per annum, 
is seventy thousand florins, or little 
more than 5000/. In addition to 
this, she has private property of 
her own, in the English or French 
funds, a great portion of which 
consists of shares in, we believe, 
the Palais Royal at Paris, left her 
by Dujarrier in his will, made on the 
day he went out to fight that duel 
in which he lost his life, and for 
unfair proceedings in which his an- 
tagonists have recently been punished 
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by the French criminal courts. While 
upon this subject of her position, it 
may be added, that it is reported, on 
good authority, that the Queen of 
Bavaria (to whom, by the way, the 
king has always paid the most scru- 
pulous attentions due to her as his 
wife) very recently made a voluntary 
communication to her husband, ap- 
parently with the knowledge of the 
princes and other members of the 
royal family, that should the king 
desire, at any future time, that the 
new countess should, as a matter of 
right, be presented at court, she (the 
queen) would offer no obstacle. 

In dismissing this part of the 
subject, we must beg to remind the 
reader that we do not attempt in any 
way to palliate or justify the kind 
of connexion subsisting between the 
King of Bavaria and his favourite. 


Orbiculatus. 
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All we have proposed to do is to ex- 
plain the actual relations of the a 
ties, and to counteract those false 
statements by which, we repeat, the 
cause of morality can never be truly 
served. A few words more, and we 
dismiss the subject. The relation 
subsisting between the King of Ba- 
varia and the Countess of Landsfelt 
is not of a coarse, or vulgar cha- 
racter. The king has a highly poet- 
ical mind, and he sees his favourite 
through his imagination. Knowing 

rfectly well what her antecedents 
is been, he takes her as she is, 
and, finding in her an intellectual 
and an agreeable companion, and an 
honest, plain-spoken councillor, he 
fuses the reality with his own ideal 
in one deep sentiment of affectionate 
respect. 





ORBICULATUS. 


I ENITER in muro consederat Orbiculatus, 

4 Sed jacint titubans Orbiculatus humi: 

Nec si Regis eques, Regis pedes omnis adibunt, 
Te sedi reddent, Orbiculate, tux. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall: 

Not all the King’s horses, nor all the King’s men, 
Could put Humpty Dumpty on the wall again. 
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THE HAMPDEN 


tT is in the ordinary course of 
| events when Church questions 
come to be disputed in this country, 
that a score or two of pamphlets 
make their appearance, which say 
their little say, and live their little 
hour, and then die in peace and are 
forgotten. During the heat of the 
moment the religious world, as it is 
called, may take, or profess to take, a 
lively interest in the controversy; and 
praise and censure are freely bandied 
about in connexion with names which 
till then were never heard of beyond a 
very narrow circle. Butthe heat ofthe 
moment wears out, and the supposed 
importance of the matter at issue 
fades with it, till at last the public 
returns to its state of acquiescence 
in things as they are, and polemics 
wonder to find that both they and 
their works are no more noticed. So 
it has been any time throughout 
the last ten centuries or more, as 
often as some believer in particular 
elections, or impugner of the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, zealous 
above his kind, has put himself’ for- 
ward to vindicate the truth of his 
opinions. He stirs on each occasion 
a hornet’s nest, whence angry swarms 
issue forth to disturb the equanimity 
of the Church; but these in due 
time expend their venom, and go 
quietly to sleep again. So it was 
while as yet the Bible and Church 
Missionary Societies were struggling 
into existence, against the reclama- 
tions of the Marshes and the Norrises 
of a quarter of a century ago. And 
later still, we are justified in taking 
the same account of the agitation 
which prevailed when Sir Robert 
Peel's plan of Church Reform first 
developed itself. No doubt the anx- 
ieties which grew up in 1835 had 
their roots in a deeper, because a 
more natural feeling, than any which 
preceded them. Sir Robert Peel, at 
that time, put out his hand fairly to 
touch the ark. The tables of stone 
and pot of manna might be as sacred 
in his eyes as he professed to hold 
them; but the vessel which bore 
them had grown ricketty, through 
length of usage; and they, whose 
duty it was to guard the chest, could 
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not hide the truth from themselves, 
that any attempt, however cautiously 
made, to repair, might shake it to 
pieces. Hence the sturdy and endur- 
ing nature of the opposition which the 
great body ofthe clergy offered toade- 
vice; on which many still look back as 
—. the beginning of evils, and of 
which none can prognosticatethe issue. 
But not even this feeling on the part 
of the few sufficed for any length of 
time to keep the interests of the 
many on the alert ; and now, he who 
should seek to re-open the question 
touching the fitness of the Church 
Commission, and the propriety of its 
recommendations, would find himself 
in the position of a House of Com- 
mons bore, who speaks, as often as he 
catches the eye of the Speaker, to 
empty benches, and gets nobody to 
answer him. 

We wish that we could bring our- 
selves to look for a similar issue 
to the strife of pens and of tongues 
which has arisen out of the proposed 
elevation of Dr. Hampden to the see 
of Hereford. We would gladly com- 
pound for a whole year’s pelting 
with pamphlets, could we discover 
any reason for hoping that there the 
matter would end. But the nature 
of the controversy holds out no such 
prospect as this, because new ele- 
ments of strife have been called into 
existence, and the parties affected by 
them are, both from position and 
character, so circumstanced, that they 
cannot, be they everso anxious, escape 
from a crisis. ‘The fact is—and it is 
useless to blink the truth—that 
Church and State are arrayed the 
one against the other, upona principle. 
The State, inthe person ofthe Queen’s 
present Prime Minister, assertsa right 
to nominate, per fas et nefus, to the 
highest offices in the Church. The 
Church, in the persons of a majorit 
of the bishops, declares that suc. 
right shall be exercised only per fas. 
It is deeply to be deplored that, for 
any cause whatever, so frightful an 
issue should be foreed on;for, let 
the contest end as it may, both 
Church and State must sufier. In¢ 


deed we cannot see our way out of 
the difficulty at all, except by one 
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channel ; which is, however, so little 
likely to be laid open before us, that 
we shall not so much as refer to it 
till, in words as few as the nature 
of the case will allow, we have en- 
deavoured to put our readers in pos- 
session of the facts of the case as it 
stands. 

The history of the Hampden strug- 
gle, in its rise and progress, may be 
a thus :—In the year 1832, Dr. 

ampden, formerly a fellow of Oriel 
College, was appointed by the proper 
university authorities to preach the 
Bampton Lectures. Dr. Hampden 
was then a perfectly unknown man. 
He had been noticed in his college 
for retiring and studious habits, and, 
though shunning rather than seeking 
the society of his contemporaries, 
seems to have been personally ac- 
ceptable to the few who enjoyed his 
confidence. It was understood that 
he corresponded with Arnold, and 
took a lively interest in Blanco White, 
and that he read as much of German 
theology as a not very extensive ac- 
quaintance with continental litera- 
ture gave him the opportunity of 
reading. But though Arnold was at 
that time measured, in Oxford, by a 
standard much below his merits, nei- 
ther he nor his correspondent were de- 
nounced as actual heretics; and Blanco 
White being as yet regarded as a 
bright brand snatched from the fur- 
nace of Rome, from that association 
likewise Hampden took no hurt. In 
a word, Dr. Hampden, in 1832, was 
about as obscure a person as ever 
received permission from the Board 
to ascend the University pulpit; and 
more than this need not be stated in 
order to prove that his general repu- 
tation was a blank. 

Little being expected from such a 
lecturer, the attendance in St. Mary’s 
was meagre; but scarcely had the 
ground been broken ere the indiffer- 
ence merged into a warmer feeling. 
Dr. Hampden had chosen for the 
subject of his discourses a consider- 
ation of the scholastic philosophy, as 
it bears upon, or has relation to, 
Christian theology, or, as the title- 
page of his book expresses it, The 
Scholastic Philosophy considered in 
its relations to Christian Theology ; 
and he handled it in such a way as 
first to perplex, and then to shock 
and alarm, the more reflective por- 
tion of his audience. Dr. Hampden 
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was not so much to blame for this 
as those whom he looks upon in the 
light of personal enemies seem to 
affirm. The subject was an unhappy 
one; dull, dry, and leading neces- 
sarily to abstruse discussion; and if 
he lacked the genius that was re- 
quired to lighten and shed some 
interest over it, the fault was not his 
own, but nature’s. Where alone he 
deserves censure is, for having suf- 
fered his vanity to obscure his judg- 
ment; for vanity it was which urged 
him into a field which wiser men 
had left fallow, and his manner of 
tilling it has produced a crop of dif- 
ficulty and vexation to more than 
himself. Dr. Hampden, with a mo- 
derate share of reading—a good deal 
of which seems to have been at se- 
cond-hand—undertook to do, in re- 
ference to Christianity, that which 
Cudworth, with a prodigious mass of 
learning, did, but imperfectly, in re- 
ference to natural theology. He 
thought to extract truth out of a 
statement of the innumerable errors 
with which the writings of the 
schoolmen abound ; and getting per- 
plexed and puzzled, delivered judg- 
ment in terms so obscure, that his 
auditors were left more than ever 
without a clue to guide them through 
difficulties which he alone seemed to 
them to have started. 

Dr. Hampden preached his Bamp- 
ton Lectures in 1832. They were 
very little noticed while in progress; 
and when, in 1833, he gave them, 
through the press, to the public, few 
University theologians considered it 
worth while to dissect, none to con- 
trovert them. In the private circles 
of common rooms and elsewhere you 
might, indeed, hear them spoken of 
in terms rather of ridicule than of 
heavy censure ; but even this species 
of criticism soon ceased, and they and 
their author returned to their original 
obscurity. It seems, however, that 
they had met with a different recep- 
tion out of college circles. The late 
Lord Grenville read and admired 
them ; and the Headship of St. Mary 
Hall happening soon afterwards to 
fall vacant, he, by virtue of his prero- 
gative as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, appointed Dr. Hampden to fill 
it. Then, indeed, the feelings of the 
senate were agitated. The appoint- 
ment was complained of as an inju- 
dicious one; but forasmuch as it 
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involved no Church responsibility, in 
the proper sense of that term, and 
was, moreover, absolute, no public 
demonstration of regret took place. 

Time passed, and Dr. Hampden, 
holding aloof from the society of other 
heads of houses, became, from day to 
day, less personally popular in Oxford. 
As a public man he never had the 
slightest influence. The High Church, 
or Puseyite party, as they have most 
improperly been called, looked with 
indifference upon one who refused to 
take a part in the movement, out 
of which the Tracts for the Times 
proceeded ; while the Evangelicals, 
finding no agreement between his 
abstract views and theirs, and no in- 
tercommunion with them in their reli- 
gious associations, regarded him with 
disfavour, and spoke of him as a 
mere Rationalist. Dr. Hampden ap- 
pears to have been very little affected 
by these accidents. He continued to 
correspond with Arnold, kept on con- 
fidential terms with Blanco White, 
made the acquaintance of Chevalier 
Bunsen, wrote a pamphlet in favour 
of the admission of Dissenters into the 
University, and became an object of 
interest to the late Lord Holland, and 
other philosophers of the same class. 
It would have been well, both for 
him and for the Church, had the 
friendship of the noble lord exhausted 
itself in complimentary letters and 
agreeable dinners; but the genius of 
Whiggery had determined otherwise, 
and the consequences, in due time, 
became apparent. 

The influence of Lord Holland in 
the Melbourne cabinet is too well 
known to require that we should 
make mention of it. He seems to 
have taken Dr. Hampden by the 
hand; and the nomination of the 
latter to the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity, in 1836, followed. We need 
not stop to give any account of the 
consequences of this measure. It ex- 
cited the utmost indignation in the 
University, and a great deal of alarm 
throughout the Church. First, an at- 
tempt was made to stop the appoint- 
ment quietly ; and when this failed, 
threats were held out of putting Dr. 
Hampden on his trial for heresy. 

We really cannot understand wh 
this latter course was not followed, 
assuming that they who charged him 
with so grave an offence believed him 
to be guilty of it; but followed it 
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was not. No articles were exhibited 
against him in the Bishop's Court ; 
but the University, taking the ques- 
tion up, after much hesitation pass- 
ed a vote of censure in one of the 
largest convocations that have ever 
been held; and deprived the King’s 
Professor of every right and privilege 
which it was in the power of that 
body to control. As was to be ex- 
pected, many bishops gave notice, 
that they would dispense with certi- 
ficates of attendance on his lectures 
by candidates for ordination, and thus 
through several years the King’s 
Reader of Divinity found himself 
without weight in the Church, and 
reduced to the condition of a cipher 
in the first university of the world. 
Are we writing in approval of 
these proceedings? By no means. 
We think that Dr. Hampden had 
great cause to complain of unfair and 
harsh treatment at this stage in his 
career. The court which tried 
him, however regular in its forma- 
tion, was confessedly incompetent, on 
higher grounds, to take cognizance 
of so grave a case. What do the 
majority of young masters of arts 
know about the philosophy or the 
literature of the middle ages? and 
how shall any man, conscious of his 
ignorance on these heads, presume to 
deliver an opinion upon a book which 
enters critically and historically into 
a review of the influence which 
medieval philosophy exercised, at an 
important period, upon the develope- 
ment of Christian theology? And, 
granting that more of his four hun- 
dred and seventy judges than we 
imagine had been competent to de- 
cide on that head, what sort of judg- 
ment could they arrive at without 
having, in the first instance, studied 
the obnoxious work, and tried it by 
the sure test of Scripture and a re- 
ference to the Church’s recognised 
compends of faith? This, however, 
as is well known, not one out of ten 
of them had done. With extracts 
culled out by others—not always in 
a spirit of fairness, much less of 
liberality—they were familiar; for 
care was taken to circulate a pamphlet 
made up of such, through the whole 
circle of convocation members; but 
of the contents of the volume itself, 
the vast majority were ignorant. 
Can a sentence pronounced on such 
grounds, and by such a tribunal, be 
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justified ? Morally speaking, we do 
not think that it can; nor is it by any 
means clear to us, that if appealed 
against and tested in a higher and 
better constituted court, the decision 
could be maintained. But the mis- 
fortune is, that it has never been ap- 
pealed against. Dr. Hampden has 
protested : indeed, in 1838, he en- 
tered into a correspondence with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of which 
nothing more can be said than that 
its issue left things pretty much 
where it hed found them. But he 
has never, as far as we know, peti- 
tioned the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity for such a trial as might, in 
its results, whether favourable to him 
or otherwise, put the question of his 
orthodoxy for ever at rest. And now 
that the whole Church is disturbed, 
he makes no proposal to submit his 
case to the decision even of the pri- 
mate! But we are anticipating. 
The point at which we have ar- 
rived in the history of Dr. Hamp- 
den’s professional life exhibits a 
series of blunders; grave, perhaps, 
but not irremediable, on all sides. 
The first may be laid to Dr. Hamp- 
den’s door, inasmuch as he, with 
limited powers and a singular ob- 
scurity of diction, selected for dis- 
cussion in the University pulpit a 
subject which demands the most ex- 
tensive learning, as well as great 
clearness of ideas, to deal with it at 
all. The second may, perhaps, be 
chargeable upon the University, 
which, if it really considered the 
Bampton lectures given to be hereti- 
cal, ought not to have permitted a 
single term to elapse without censur- 
ing both them and the preacher. Of 
the third, Lord Melbourne was un- 
doubtedly guilty, when he forced 
upon the University of Oxford a 
Regius Professor whom he knew to 
be obnoxious to its rulers. But if 
Lord Melbourne did wrong, the 
wrong of the University was much 
greater. We are not aware of any 
law or custom which authorises the 
convocation or the heads of houses 
so much as to remonstrate against 
the appointments of the Crown to 
any of the chairs which the Crown 
has endowed. And if these autho- 
rities lack the power to stop such 
appointments, surely they must have 
been labouring under a positive hal- 
lucination when they lent themselves 
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to a cabal, however got up, out of 
the working of which public scandal, 
and nothing but scandal, could arise. 
Still all these errors—not forgetting 
Dr. — mistake in content- 
ing himself, while under public cen- 
sure, with protesting in a private 
capacity against it—might have been 
zot over; indeed they were sinking 
ast into oblivion, and would in a 
year or two have been forgotten. 
But, in an evil hour, the Queen's 
Prime Minister took it into his head 
torevive them, and now where are we? 
Utterly stranded, completely and ir- 
revocably blocked ; and this, too, by 
a process concerning which it is hard 
to say on which side, in the war of 
opinion, the grossest and most inex- 
cusable blunders have been perpe- 
trated. 

The first question which every 
sensible man in the empire puts to 
himself, whatever may be the shade 
of his political opinions, is this,— 
What, in the name of common sense, 
could induce Lord John Russell to 
choose out Dr. Hampden from among 
the fifteen thousand clergymen of 
the Church of England to be the 
new Bishop of Hereford? Dr. Hamp- 
den is less than nobody. He is the 
representative of no party ; he is the 
mouthpiece of no particular set of 
opinions: indeed, he has laboured 
during the last eleven years to con- 
vince the world, that they who ac- 
cuse him of -travelling, by ever so 
minute a shade, out of the beaten 
track, dohim wrong. That he has not 
succeeded in proving his case may in- 
deed be true, for the Seadiel, in 
spite of the strange part taken by the 
Record, distrust him to the full as 
much as the High Church party; but 
the fact of their distrust in no degree 
alters his position. He denies that 
he has ever thought, or pretended to 
think, for himself; he has no views 
of his own, and does not desire to take 
a lead in their dissemination. In like 
manner his claims, considered as a 
private person, are nil. Family in- 
fluence he has none; and his repu- 
tation as a scholar and a divine never 
would have been taken into account 
at all had not accident floated it, 
eleven years ago, to the surface. 
What had Lord John Russell to do 
with such a cipher as this? Had the 
nomination come from Lord Mel- 
bourne we might, perhaps, have ac- 
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counted for it. Lord Melbourne first 
took Dr. Hampden up; and a chi- 
valrous determination to see him out 
of the reach of his detractors, might 
have induced that good-natured no- 
bleman to set considerations of higher 
things at nought. But there was no 
such tie between Lord John Russell 
and the obnoxious Professor of Di- 
vinity. Can his lordship deliberately 
intend to strike a blow at the union 
between Church and State? Is he 
desirous of making a display of the 
helplessness of the former, under 
existing circumstances, whenever the 
latter shall feel disposed to exert the 

wers which the law has given it? 

e cannot bring ourselves to believe 
this; and yet, disbelieving it, we 
are quite at a loss how to account for 
his proceedings. He has committed 
more than a fault: it is a blunder. 
And it has been the proximate cause 
of worse blunders than itself. Of all 
the mistakes which a body of clergy 
ever committed, this public remon- 
strance against the exercise by the 
Crown of a right assured to it by law, 
seems to us to be the greatest. Do 
they expect to succeed? And if not, 
what is to follow? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
think that Lord John Russell de- 
serves the severest blame for having 
proposed Dr. Hampden to the Queen, 
till he had assured himself that the 
elevation of a person so very pecu- 
liarly circumstanced would not be 
distasteful to the heads of the Church. 
We think, also, that the reply to the 
remonstrance of the thirteen bishops 
by no means extricates him from 
the difficulty. It is a mere evasion 
of the truth, and a very ungenerous 
evasion too, to say,—‘ Several months 
before I named Dr. Hampden to the 
AQueen for the see of Hereford, I sig- 
nified my intention to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and did not receive 
from him any discouragement.’ Se- 
veral months before the date of Dr. 
Hampden’s nomination the see of 
Hereford was not vacant, nor was 
there any prospect of a vacancy ; and 
as to the latter part of the sentence, 
what does it indicate? The Bishop 
of Exeter has placed this matter in so 
clear a point of view, that we must 
quote him :— 

My lord, your lordship will, I am con- 
fident, pardon my inquiry (for the ques- 
tion is manifestly most important to the 
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fair understanding of the merits of the 
case),—Did you ask his grace whether 
he thought Dr. Hampden a jit person to 
be recommended to a bishopric? If you 
did not ask his opinion, few persons will 
be at all surprised that he abstained from 
giving it. 

Your lordship better knows than I can 
presume to guess what are the relations 
between his grace and yourself—what 
your habits of consultation with him on 
this and kindred questions. But thus 
much I must say, that unless these re- 
lations be most intimate, these habits 
most unreserved, it would seem to be 
almost a matter of course, that our aged 
primate, one always distinguished by his 
delicacy and reluctance to obtrude, with- 
out absolute necessity, the expression of 
any opinion adverse to the interests of 
another—it would seem to me, I repeat, 
a matter of course, that his grace should 
forbear to tell your lordship that your 
intention of recommending Dr. Hampden 
at some period, which might never arrive 
during the continuance of your lordship’s 
power of recommending, or during his 
own valuable life, would involve you in 
the difficulty of having named a person 
whose appointment would be regarded 
by the Church at large as an act either of 
wanton insult or of official recklessness 
beyond all precedent. 

After all, itis satisfactory to see, on the 
authority of your lordship’s own words, 
to how small dimensions the swelling 
statement at first made of this matter has 
at length dwindled. The story—which 
was put forth in a tone only not official, 
and circulated by those who spoke as on 
the authority of your lordship —that the 
Archbishop had given ‘ his cordial as- 
sent’ to Dr. Hampden’s appointment to 
the now vacant see of Hereford, turns 
out to be nothing more than that the 
Archbishop gave ‘ no discouragement,’ 
when, several months before the see of 
Hereford was vacant, you signified to his 
grace your intention of naming Dr. Hamp- 
den, at some time or other, to some 
bishopric or other. 

And the importance even of this inti- 
mation of the Archbishop’s supposed 
‘ assent’ to Dr. Hampden’s appointment, 
small as it is, sinks into absolute insigni- 
ficance; or, rather, is converted into 
something much more nearly resembling 
‘ dissent,’—when it is stated, on autho- 
rity too respectable to admit of question, 
that your lordship actually received a 
letter from the Archbishop some days be- 
fore that of the bishops, in which his 
grace apprised you of the ferment which 
the announcement of Dr. Hampden’s 
promotion was exciting in the Church, 
and of the certainty of legal steps being 
taken in order to defeat it. 
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We think, then, that Lord John is 
without excuse. He has built up a 
wall to break his own head against ; 
and will probably break more heads 
than his own in the process. But are 
the remonstrant bishops, and still 
more, the remonstrant archdeacons 
and parochial clergy, blameless? Cer- 
tainly not. If, indeed, they be pre- 
pared to go all lengths, the world 
will understand them. They are 

laying for one or other of two stakes. 

tither they seek to diminish the 
Crown’s prerogative — maintaining, 
nevertheless, the Church’s alliance 
with the State; or they are ready, in 
the event of the Crown's firmness, to 
abrogate, in their own persons, the 
terms of this alliance, and to carry as 
many of the other bishops and clergy 
with them as they can influence. 

Now, much as we shall deplore the 
elevation of Dr. Hampden to the 
episcopal bench, we do not hesitate to 
say, that we would rather see him 
Archbishop of Canterbury than that 
either of these results should accrue. 
Did these gentlemen reflect well upon 
the consequences of their steps before 
they took them? Are they, indeed, 
prepared to risk every thing,—not 
their own benefices, be it observed, 
or places in society, for of such a 
sacrifice we trust that they are all 
capable, but unity in the Church 
itself; and, though less sacred, per- 
haps, in their eyes, still even with 
them well worth considering, all that 
remains of that glorious constitution, 
which was confirmed and consum- 
mated only at the cost of a breach in 
the line of royal succession? If so, 
then the course is clear before them. 
They will go on as a matter of course. 
The Dean and Chapter of Hereford 
will decline to elect the individual 
recommended to them by the Crown. 
The Crown, with or without an ap- 
peal to the Statute of Premunire, in 
the first instance, will exercise its 
undoubted right, and nominate Dr. 
Hampden to the vacant see. On 
some early day in the present month 
the bishop elect will seek confirma- 
tion in the usual place, and, objection 
being made, the cause will a be 
forced forward to trial, or the Crown 
will again step in and overrule the 
obstacle. Next, in due course, the 
mandate comes to consecrate. Will 
the Archbishop conduct that solemn 
ceremony in person ?—or, shrinking 
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from this, will he authorise some 
other prelate to act for him?—or, 
finally, will he refuse to issue a com- 
mission at all, and thus leave the see 
of Hereford without a bishop ? 
Meanwhile, what is the Minister to 
do? The law he has with him. It 
is a tremendous engine, and, if wielded 
with a bold hand, will produce tre- 
mendous effect. The Archbishop, 
like the Dean and Chapter of Here- 
ford, has come under the power of a 
premunire ; will Lord John be bold 
enough to advise his royal mistress 
to put the statute in force? If not, 
the Church has prevailed. She may 
not be able to fill up the number of 
her bishops, but she has effectuall 
vindicated her right to keep the vo | 
free from the contamination of he- 
resy. But, perhaps, Lord John will 
not give way, and then what follows? 
The venerable primate is arrested ; 
Mrs. Howley and her grandchildren 
are turned into the streets. What- 
ever private property the Archbishop 
may possess lapses to the Crown, and 
he himself, in the eighty-first year of 
his age, is cast into prison. In like 
manner, sheriffs’ officers make their 
way into the cathedral precincts at 
Hereford; and, in half-an-hour af- 
terwards, the rural city rings with 
the news that dean and prebends 
have been crammed into a post-chaise, 
and are on their way, under an escort 
of police, to the county gaol. Can 
such results be gravely anticipated ? 
Would the country permit the exer- 
cise of a tyranny so outrageous, even 
upon a bishop, or a dean and chapter ? 
But, perhaps, matters will not be 
pushed thus far. The Dean, though 
he memorialises, and threatens to 
reject the Minister’s candidate, may 
think better of it. One of his bro- 
ther electors, the Hon. and Rev. 
Orlando Forester, declares his readi- 
ness to accept Dr. Hampden, in a 
pamphlet which vindicates the ortho- 
doxy of the court favourite. It is 
probable, therefore, that in Hereford 
the course of things may run smooth. 
In like manner, the Archbishop, with 
his customary prudence, has avoided 
to commit himself,—at least, in pub- 
lic. Ifthe election come off, there- 
fore, in Dr. Hampden’s favour, and 
such objections as are raised on the 
day of confirmation be got rid of, 
there seems to be no possible let to 
the consecration, and the Crown pre- 
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vails. Perhaps so; but are we out 
of our troubles then? Certainly 
not. Without such an abandonment 
of principle on the part of the re- 
monstrant bishops and clergy as will 
work more hurt to the Church,—may 
we not add, to Christianity itself? — 
than has befallen since the period of 
the Reformation, the contest cannot 
end even here. The Church has 
either spoken, or she has not. If she 
have, and the voice of her pastors be 
disregarded, there seems to be no 
alternative for them except secession ; 
in other words, the severance of, per- 
haps, two-thirds of her ministers 
from the Church established by law, 
and the setting up of a Free Church 
of England in the South, as a Free 
Kirk has set itself up in the North. 
We pass by, as deserving of little 
notice, the great body of the pam- 
— and letters to which this un- 
appy controversy has given rise. 
Not one, with the exception of the 
remonstrances, Lord John’s replies, 
and the Bishop of Exeter’s rejoinder, 
bear at all upon the point at issue. 
The rest are mere arguments for or 
against the justice of the Oxford ban 
under which the bishop nominate lies. 
They do not, in the most remote 
degree, touch the real grievance. 
But Dr. Hampden himself has ven- 
tured to appear in print, and what 
has he done? Less than nothing. He 
whines and complains that he is the 
object of an unjust persecution, thus 
arrogating to himself personally a de- 
gree of importance which nobody in 
the whole Christian world attaches to 
him; but he neither expresses 
regret at the evil which he has 
been the cause of bringing into the 
Church, nor makes any proposal 
to submit his religious opinions to 
the judgment of a convocation, or 
even to that ofan assembly of bishops. 
Knowing this, it seems hopeless to 
expect that he will be induced, by 
any feeling even of honour, to make 
a sacrifice of himself for the public 
good. And yet how much would he 
be elevated in the estimation of all 
good men,—how pleasant would be 
the whispers of his own heart to 
itself, could he only muster courage 
and magnanimity enough to do his 
duty! For we hold it to be his duty, 
complicated as the business has be- 
come, to cut a way out of their di- 
lemma, both for the bishops and the 
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prime minister. He onght to decline 
the proffered honour. There is 
no other escape, as it seems to us, 
from consequences which even Dr. 
Hampden must contemplate with 
horror. Neither let him listen to 
the flattery of those who tell him 
that he has become the champion of 
a principle. He is not the champion 
of a principle,—unless, indeed, he 
have taught himself to believe that 
the Church is in a wrong position if, 
in matters of conscience as well as 
in things of outward form, she do not 
follow the State’s dictation. He is 
either a tool in the hands of a Mi- 
nister who desires to break up the 
Church system in this country, or 
he is the slave of a poor ambition, 
which prefers the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of worldly rank to the 
consciousness of seeking not his own 
lest the Church should suffer. 

We hope that we have made our- 
selves understood in the course of 
this paper. Our object has been 
rather to express the universal feel- 
ing of the Church’s best friends than 
to take any part in a dispute which, 
as it ought never to have arisen, so it 
is impossible but that, in any event, 
it must terminate Sateen. U 
to a certain point we hold that Dr. 
Hampden had just cause of com- 
_ But the moment he allows 

imself to be put in a position of 
hostility, not toa party, as he absurdly 
insinuates, but to the great body of 
that Church which is unwilling to 
accept him as one of its rulers, he 
loses his vantage ground, and be- 
comes worthy ofallcensure. In like 
manner, we cannot modify the lan- 
guage which we have already em- 
ployed in describing Lord John Rus- 
sell’s part in the affair. It admits of 
no excuse; it will not bear to be 
defended, even upon the ground of 
good policy. His lordship has wan- 
tonly outraged the consciences of a 
body which he is bound to treat with 
respect, however he may dissent from 
its opinions; and has added insult 
to wrong by the flippant tone of his 
answer to the prelates. He can make 
no friends by this, though he may 
lose many. For his triumph, if he 
do prevail, must leave a rankling 
wound behind it, which, sooner or later, 
will break out again, to the great 
detriment of the country. Does Lord 
John imagine, supposing the Church 
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to be coerced in this instance, that it 
will sit down meekly under the out- 
rage? He has read history in vain 
if he do. The Church may yield in 
this instance (we do not believe that 
she will), through the moderation or 
the timidity of some of her rulers ; 
but the breasts of her sons will burn 
with shame, and the boldest of them 
will be upon the look-out for some 
fresh battle-field, whereon they may 
bring this strife of might against 
right toan issue. Nor will they long 
look in vain. Scarcely a year passes 
without the occurrence of some piece 
of ill-digested legislation, which there 
needs but the skill of a decided par- 
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tisan to convert into a bone of con- 
tention; and the very next time 
Church and State are arrayed against 
each other, the severance will, with- 
out all doubt, be effected. May the 
evil omen be averted ! 


Note.—Since the preceding article 
went to press, Archdeacon Hare’s 
able letter to the Dean of Chichester 
has appeared. The Archdeacon’s 
reasoning in exculpation of Dr. 
Hampden from the deems of heresy 
is unanswerable. But is the ques- 
tion of the propriety of his nomina- 
tion to the see of Hereford touched ? 
We think not. 


SONNETS. 


Nicut! which wrapt in sable weeds, through sky - 
And muffled air, spread’st wide thy dusky sway, 
And like a - o'er the departed day 


Hang’st, sprin 


led thick with many an argent eye ; 


Welcome, O Night! thy solemn pageantry 
Of star-inwoven glooms, with glancing ray 
Of meteor, and all subtle fires that play 
Athwart thy shadowy realm, with every sigh 
Of airs, low breathed, or wild /£Zolian wail, 
Making sad music through thine ebon halls! 
Welcome the Moon! whether with rosy light 
Full orb’d and mellow beam, or clear and pale 
In the soft blue impearl’d, thy queen, who calls 
Her mild Day forth to blend with thee, O Night! 


Want! which triest the stubborn spirit like fire, 
And temperest to endure ; which bend’st the weak 
To abjectness, and ev'n the patient and meek 
Temptest with yearnings fierce ; which whet’st desire 
To keenest flame, with woes that never tire, 
Plaguing the indignant soul: oh! shouldst thou seek, 
Gaunt spectre, on thy fiery wheel to break 
My unused spirit, oh, may I still aspire, 
Above the anguish of heart-quaking care, 
Into the clear and skiey calm to rise 
Of serene fortitude, whose difficult air 
May I unfalt’ring breathe ; and, growing wise 
In suff’ring, rather brace my mind to bear, 
Than, yielding, ensure the pang that never dies! 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENTARY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

. HOME AFFAIRS. VI. THE INVASION OF MEXICO. 

. THE CIVIL WAR IN SWITZERLAND. VII. THE STATE OF INDIA. 
REFORM DINNERS IN FRANCE. VIIL. THE LAST CONSTITUTION FOR NEW 
THE RESULTS OF INTERVENTION IN ZEALAND. 


PORTUGAL. IX. THE LEGACY OF AGITATION IN 
AUSTRIA AND ITALY. IRELAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ITHIN a century, newspapers and magazines, instead of making the most 
of a little, or something out of nothing (as we very often do in these 
days), made the least of a great deal. Parliamentary proceedings were 
starved down into paragraphs. Foreign wars, the extinction of kingdoms, 
rebellions, invasions, regicides, and usurpations, found their way into print 
at such a deferential interval after they had taken place, as to assume some- 
thing of the ancestral air of a tradition. The contemporary press was a sort 
of antiquarian repository. It loitered in the track of history; exercised no 
current authority ; wielded no power over the future; and scarcely belonged 
to the present, except in its trivial manifestations. It recorded premature 
children and gigantic turnips, but waited for great events until time had re- 
solved them into philosophical studies. Public men were approached with 
mystery. The prophets who moulded the destinies of nations were veiled 
from the people. Politics were discussed in blank or scrutinised by inuendo. 
if a rumour crept out, the chief actors in it were cautiously concealed under 
dashes or initials, in the manner of the amatory scandals of the period. 
The minister who committed a public indiscretion was dealt with in much 
the same way as a fashionable roué who had run away with an opera dancer. 
A press which thus lagged behind the action and intelligence of the time had 
neither the means nor the capacity for diffusing practical information, or estab- 
lishing a machinery by which the progress of nations could be telegraphed 
over the world for the common instruction of mankind. 

Times are changed. Edinburgh and London are next-door neighbours. 
Waggons are to be found only in the obsolete pages of some legendary 
Londiniana. The East is at our doors; and there is not a league of the re- 
motest waters of the earth that is not ploughed by our swift and incessant 
prows. We make an excursion to Constantinople as people used to do, in 
Garrick’s time, to Tunbridge Wells. Baden-Baden and the Black Forest 
have superseded Leamington and Bath. Anstey’s Guide is displaced by 
Bubbles from the Briinnens. 

Newspapers contain every thing, and are found every where: the only 
difficulty is to read them. The threads of newspaper correspondence enclose 
the whole globe in a net-work of espionage. Nothing can happen that is 
not sure to get into a newspaper while it is happening, and sometimes before 
it has happened. It is no idle bluster to say that the eyes of Europe are on 
you. The eyes of Europe are the newspapers of Europe; and these same 
eyes are on every man, woman, and child, whose lives are of the slightest 
interest outside their own circles. It has been beautifully said of flowers, 
that they start up in the most unexpected places, where there is hardly a 
handful of soil, and even where there is none, striking their tender, yet 
vigorous, roots into the crevices of the naked rock. The same thing may be 
said of newspapers. They seem to be sown, like certain seeds, by the caprice 
of the winds. Wherever there is a settlement of a dozen people, you may 
look out for a newspaper. ‘The first necessity of a new population is a 
newspaper. It inverts sometimes the vulgar principle of political economy, 
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which will insist that the demand produces the supply; for it happens with 
newspapers, every now and then, that the supply produces the demand. The 
newspaper of a little colony often comes into existence before the readers ; 
some far-sighted speculator being always in advance with an article of con- 
sumption which he knows well enough will become indispensable by and bye. 
Even New Zealand, while it was yet undergoing the early stages of an ex- 
cruciating experiment, had a newspaper; and Hong Kong, where the fatality 
of the climate might be supposed to deter any sensible man from risking 
more than a month’s subscription, has its Gazette. Indeed, we are not quite 
sure that a newspaper is not a sort of social instinct. People get up news- 

pers where there is nobody to read them but themselves. Passengers on a 
ong voyage, who have no news to tell, except that which they get from each 
other, and nobody to tell it to when they get it, paqaeaty amuse themselves 
by playing at newspapers.. This is more remarkable than the most out-of- 
the-way birth of flowers. A harebell on a rock is not half so surprising as a 
newspaper on board ship. 

But the difficulty is to read them. A man afilicted with the mono- 
maniacal desire to master the details of a newspaper should make it the sole 
business of his life. He should get up early and go to bed late, and do 
nothing else but read the newspaper, and then he couldn’t do it. Nobody 
can; nobody does. But every body is expected to be acquainted, more or 
less, with that daily universe of facts which is laid open before him every 
morning with his hot rolls and butter. He is expected to devour and digest 
them both. The man who should do this would, undoubtedly, acquire a 
boundless and ever-increasing heap of scattered information; but, lacking 
the leisure to cast it carefully in a mental crucible, he would never be able 
to extract from it a proportionate result of wisdom. There is a difference. 

The obligations we owe to newspapers are incalculable; but they must 
be rightly understood to be properly appreciated. The newspaper is the 
wonderful collector of facts. Out of these facts—collected with infinite pains, 
unsparing labour, and great discrimination—history is gradually shaped by 
more patient hands, as the statue is slowly wrought by the sculptor from the 
rough block. 

A purpose, somewhat analogous to this, we propose to ourselves, from 
month to month, by way of mixed chronicle and commentary. It is clear, 
that in this age of movement people cannot stand still. But it is equally clear 
that they cannot keep up their knowledge of passing events, with a suffi- 
cient understanding of their bearings, through the newspapers. It is in the 
hope, therefore, of making a short path to the principal Topics of the day 
that we have designed a succession of monthly notes upon Current History. 

It was well said by Sheridan, that there are two or three leading principles 
in every science which serve as a clue to all the rest. A simple explanation 
of the original elements of a question furnishes in like manner an easy ke 
to the political discussions of the day. The newspapers cannot always furnish 
this key. They are too much engaged in reviewing the actual course of 
events to recall the reader to their origin. It is within the compass of our 

lan to explain as well as to record, and to give such an outline of every 
important movement as shall historically elucidate its course. 

We do not undertake to supply in circumstantial details the place of the 
Annual Register; but we hope to anticipate its utility. Our notes will at 
least come closer upon the track of events, and shew their pressure before its 
mark shall have been obliterated. Consistently with the brevity we propose 
to ourselves in these articles, and the limited space within which they must 
be restrained, prominent and influential facts alone can be introduced ; such, 
for instance, as affect the relations of foreign countries, the growth or modi- 
fications of institutions, the morals and economy of social and commercial 
life, or other salient features in the progress of civilisation. 

In the treatment of these subjects it is our desire, and shall be our con- 
scientious aim, to stand clear of national and party prejudices. It may not 
be possible to write current history with the same philosophical dispassion- 
ateness that might be brought to bear upon the annals of antiquity, whose 
priests and heroes exert no more influence over our actions or opinions than 
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honest and impartial. 
ledge is likely to be redeemed. 
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shadows in a magic lantern. But we have sufficient faith in the integrity of 
our intentions to justify the belief that such a chronicle may be rendered 
A little time will discover how well, or how ill, the 
Our first month, which is singularly 
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rren of materials, will not even permit us to resort to the old apology of 


the specimen brick. 


The year upon which we have 
just turned our backs will long be 
remembered as one of unexampled 
suffering, anxiety, and distress. Eng- 
land has undergone, in the course of 
it, one of those commercial crises 
which come upon her, as it would ap- 
pear, with the regularity of the tides; 
but which, owing to the operation 
of causes distinct from those which 
usually lead to such results, has af- 
fected her on the present occasion to 
an unexampled extent. Houses of the 
first respectability have gone down, 
dragging after them innumerable 
satellites. In the memory of man 
there has been no such scarcity of 
money; and credit, even in cases 
where the solvency of the parties 
desiring it could not be called in 
question, has been sought in vain. 
As a necessary result, trade in all its 
branches has stood still. There has 
been no buying or selling, carding 
or weaving, beyond what the pres- 
sing exigencies of the hour rendered 
indispensable ; and the sufferings of 
the working classes, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, have been 
proportionately severe. 

Again, though the land, by yield- 
ing an abundant increase, has deli- 
vered us from the reach of famine, 
our towns and villages have under- 
gone a visitation of sickness which 
is without parallel since the days of 
the great plague. Last spring seemed 
to let loose upon us a twofold amount 
of catarrhs and intermittent fevers. 
Summer and the early autumn 
brought, as they usually do, a pause ; 
but with winter, influenza in its 
worst form set in. It is now aggra- 
vated by a species of fever which 
partakes largely of the character of 
the pest. We believe that the mor- 
tality in London has_ well-nigh 
doubled, within the last two months, 
that of any similar period of time in 
living memory; and we regret to 
add that, as yet, there are no great 
signs of its diminution. 
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It is really not half a brick. But the straw is moving 
in Europe, and we shall have plenty of matter by and by. 


Meanwhile Scotland and Ireland 


have had their visitations too. Of 
the latter unhappy portion of the 
empire we shall not now speak, 
for the crimes and sufferings of its 
people well deserve a separate notice ; 
but in the case of Scotland we are 
constrained to observe, that her con- 
dition is very critical. The pecu- 
niary embarrassments which, in Eng- 
land, affect the mercantile classes 
almost exclusively, extend, on the 
other side of the ‘Tweed, to the great 
body of the landed. proprietors. 
These being, well-nigh to a man, 
encumbered with debts—debts, it is 
right to observe, arising much less 
out of individual extravagance than 
from the social customs of the 
country —are breaking up to an 
extent which it is frightful to con- 
template. For generations past the 
landowners of Scotland have acted 
as the bankers of all their humbler 
relatives, friends, and connexions. 
Whenever one of these has had a 
few hundreds or thousands to spare, 
he has employed a writer to lay it 
out on a heritable bond, or he has 
pressed the laird to take it on his 
own note of hand, and to pay a 
moderate interest for the use of it. 
The laird, not knowing very well 
what to do with this money, either 
purchased more land, or laid it out 
on draining and other improve- 
ments, and expressed no anxiety 
about the matter, knowing that, so 
long as the interest was regularly 
paid, the principal would never be 
called in. But the railway mania in 
some, in others the prospect of get- 
ting a higher interest on security 
quite as good as the laird’s bond, has 
awakened a new feeling; and gen- 
tlemen are suddenly called upon to 
pay up deposits which they can no 
more command, within the prescribed 
limits of time, than they can redeem 
the national debt. The consequence 


is, absolute ruin in several instances, 
and the utmost embarrassment#in., 
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many more. One Highland proprie- 
tor, of ancient family and extensive 
estate, has declared himself bankrupt 
to the tune of halfa million. Others, 
after seeking in vain for the assist- 
ance which bankers can no longer 
afford to give, are advertising their 
estates, or large portions of them, 
for sale. We cannot but consider a 
blow like this as of far more perma- 
nent hurt to a nation than any crisis 
purely commercial that could come ; 
and we are much afraid that we have 
not seen the worst of it. 

Meanwhile the political world 
goes on pretty well, as it has done 
since Sir Robert Peel broke up his 
— and retired from Downing 

treet. The Whigs are in office, 
though they can scarcely be said to 
be in power. Their strength is in 
the weakness of their rivals, for 
never has the House been so divided 
as it is now. First we have the 
Protectionists, a body respectable 
from ition, but lacking either 
the ability or the inclination to fight 
boldly for high places. Their warfare, 
up to this date, has been desul- 
tory ; and their manner of voting, in 
regard to Lord John’s Jewish Eman- 
cipation Bill, indicates no very de- 
cided unanimity of sentiment among 
them. Next there are Peelites, Ra- 
dicals, and the Tail, ali of whom 
hold aloof from one another, and 
play separate games, though with a 
purpose. ‘The Peelites exhibit a de- 
cided leaning towards Whiggery ; the 
Radicals, conscious of their inability 
to stand alone, and preferring Lord 
John to either Lord Stanley or Sir 
Robert, give to the Government that 
degree of support which suffices, on 
common occasions, to keep the machine 
in motion, but which can hardly be de- 
nded upon in an emergency. The 
Tail, or Repealers, we are happy to 
say, have executed poetical justice 
upon themselves. They are merely 
ridiculous in the House of Commons, 
and have no weight whatever in the 
country. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment passes its Irish Coercion Bill, 
and gives assurance of its determina- 
tion to provide better for the defence 
of ated: while Mr. Cobden, the 
man to whom in a great measure the 
—— cabinet owe their places, 
aughs in the provinces at the idea of 
foreign invasion, and recommends 
that both army and navy should be 
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reduced. Whether he will ride his 
hobby to death by arguing in the 
House as he did to the constituency 
of Stockport, remains to be seen. 

If parties in the State lie as yet 
upon their arms, we cannot say as 
much concerning the Church. Lord 
John, by the selection of Dr. Hamp- 
den to be the new Bishop of Here- 
ford, has thrown the whole body of 
the clergy into a ferment; and the 
worst of it is, that nobody seems to 
know where or how the controversy 
will terminate. It would appear, 
also, from the tone taken up in vari- 
ous pamphlets which the last month 
has produced, that the Church is 
beginning to exhibit almost as much 
jealousy as Dissent of the manner in 
which the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil on Education express themselves 
through their secretary. We trust 
that this latter feeling will not 
i for we cannot conceive any 
thing more calculated to impede the 
ee of civilisation among us. 

ut this is not the place in which to 
= discussions so important. The 

ampden question we have taken 
care to try on its own merits; and 
we shall not fail, from time to time, 
to draw the attention of our readers 
to the Educational question. 

Finally, we are at peace with all 
the world. For this let us be thank- 
ful. We have suffered; but there 
is great ground of hope that the 
crisis of our sufferings is over. Let 
us endeavour, both as a nation and 
as individuals, to profit by the ex- 
perience which has been purchased 
at such a heavy cost. And now look 
we further abroad, and see how it 
fares with our neighbours. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SWITZERLAND. 


The abrupt termination of the civil 
war in Switzerland is scarcely less 
perplexing to the historical student 
than its origin. The casus belli is by 
no means clear. 

In most revolutions—if the revolt 
of the Cantons may be dignified by 
such a name—we find that the seeds 
of hostility have long lain in the soil, 
and that, whatever may be the im- 
mediate pretext, we must look into 
remoter periods for the real causes 
which have arrayed one portion of a 
population against another. But the 
Constitution of Switzerland is little 
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more than thirty years old. It was 
one of the productions of the Peace : 
one of the wisest, so far as it concern- 
ed external relations, and, in its in- 
ternal fitness and justice, the one 
which, of all the arrangements of 
that great European Settlement, held 
out the fairest promise of durability. 
We have not to go very far back, 
therefore, to trace the causes of the 
war; unless we are to suppose that 
the establishment of the Constitution 
itself was one of them. And here, 
we suspect, is the true solution of 
the question. 

The apparent pretence of quarrel, 
or that, rather, which has been kept 
most prominently in the foreground, 
is the expulsion of the Jesuits. Cer- 
tain bodies of these meddling monks 
had fixed themselves in Friburg and 
Lucerne, and following up, with in- 
defatigable zeal, their traditional 
functions, had succeeded at last in 
maturing their intrigues into a reli- 

ious contest, of such violence as to 
inflame the angry passions of the 

ople from Valais to Argau. The 

iet, as it was bound to do, inter- 
fered, and called upon the general 
council of Argau to suppress the con- 
vents. This was the initial move- 
ment, which led to the open feud. 
A variety of wild outbreaks instantly 
followed. The people took the mat- 
ter into their own hands, and com- 

lled many of the obnoxious indivi- 

uals to fly from Lucerne. But the 
excluded parties rapidly formed them- 
selves into a free corps, and returned 
as invaders. In this state of things 
the Central Government again inter- 
posed, and offered to put down the 
free corps. The local authorities, 
however, looked upon the affair in a 
different light, and entered into a con- 
federacy, consisting of seven cantons, 
called the Sonderbund ; a body which 
has rendered itself famous in Helve- 
tic history by the bluster of its de- 
clarations and the feebleness of its 
conduct. The formation of such a 
confederacy was a direct violation of 
the articles of the Federal Compact, 
which prohibited the Cantons, each 
independent in its own territory, 
from forming leagues for general 

urposes, and which entrusted to the 

iet alone the sovereign right of de- 
claring war. The proceedings of the 
Diet in this grave emergency were 
distinguished by firmness and moder- 
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ation. Having failed in a pacific in- 
vitation to the Sondcrbund to dis- 
solve its illegal combination, and to 
banish the Jesuits (who had run off 
with the revenue of Lucerne, and 
left the pecple to fight the battle as 
they might), it passed a resolution 
declaring that the alliance of the 
Seven Cantons was contrary to the 
special provisions of the Federal Com- 
pact. The Sonderbund, however, 
refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the Diet, and, in defiance of the 
Constitution, erected itself into an 
independent government. Nothing 
now remained but the last resort of 
arms. The Vorort collected a formi- 
dable force, and descended upon Lu- 
cerne. The contest was short and de- 
cisive ; and the Sonderbund, hitherto 
so daring, fell to pieces almost with- 
out a struggle. ‘he dissolution of 
that body at once put an end to the 
civil war. 

The instantaneous and complete 
overthrow of the insurgents (so full 
of menace and bravado at the outset), 
on their first collision with the Vo- 
rort, establishes the striking fact, that 
the moral and physical strength of 
the country is resident in the Federal 
and Anti-Jesuit party —a discovery 
of the last importance, and full of 
significant admonition. 

It will be seen, that although this 
family quarrel broke out about the 
Jesuits, it developed itself over a 
wider field of contention. The re- 
fusal of Lucerne to accept the pro- 
posals of the Diet, the formation of 
the Sonderbund, and the final estab- 
lishment of an independent govern- 
ment, betray, palpably enough, the 
existence of designs which have a 
deeper and more extensive reach. It 
would be perfectly idle to refer such 
events to so inadequate a cause. The 
Federal Constitution itself is plainly 
the mark of that rash and headlong, 
but, we are happy to add, small and 
powerless, section of the population, 
which in this attempt to subvert the 
legal institutions of the country and 
set up a revolutionary authority in 
their stead, has disclosed at once its 
perfidy and its weakness. 

The most curious and instructive 
feature of all remains yet to be 
touched upon. During the progress 
of the rebellion, Austria and France 
are said to have entered into an ar- 
rangement, or understanding, having 
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for its ultimate object the occupation 
of the Swiss territory by foreign 
arms. There seems to be no doubt 
that some such proposition was actu- 
ally made by M. Guizot, and that the 
Austrian Government, with a fatuity 
which is —- inexplicable, con- 
curred in, or, at all events, did not pro- 
test against, its adoption. It is cer- 
tain that M. Guizot threw his influ- 
ence into the scale so as to aggravate 
the feud, in the hope of securing an 
excuse for carrying into effect the 
violent outrage he contemplated. 
But the acquiescence of England in 
any measure of intervention in the 
affairs of Switzerland, being indis- 
pensable under the Treaty of Vienna, 
a negotiation was opened by the 
other Powers with our Cabinet on 
that point. Lord Palmerston frankly 
agreed to the propriety of mediation, 
stipulating, however, that it should be 
conducted in strict accordance with 
the principles of the Treaty, and 
with the consent of the belligerent 
parties themselves. In order that 
the nature and necessity of these 
stipulations may be clearly com- 
prehended, it will be desirable to 
refer, briefly, to the objects of the 
great contracting Powers in the Set- 
tlement of 1815. 

The geographical position of Swit- 
zerland, seated on its mountain 
ranges in the centre of Europe, inter- 
poses a natural barrier between three 
groups of empires — Germany, Italy, 
and France. It was the policy, as 
well as the duty, of the Congress of 
Vienna to preserve its independence 
as a guarantee of the peace of the 
Continent. To accomplish that end 
the most stringent precautions were 
taken; and the Eight Powers who 
were parties to the Treaty of Paris 
signed a declaration by which they 
bound themselves to preserve the 
neutrality and inviolability of the 
Swiss territory. This declaration 
was accepted by the Diet; and a 
further, and, if possible, still more 
solemn compact, was subsequently 
entered into by the Five Great 
Powers — Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
France, and Great Britain—by which 
they pledged themselves to the main- 
tenance of that principle for the secu- 
rity of the political balance of Europe. 
This compact was unusually formal 
and specific, and guaranteed the per- 
petual neutrality, integrity, and in- 
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violability of Switzerland, in terms 
too clear and obligatory to admit of 
misconstruction or evasion. It was 
in the face of this deliberate agree- 
ment that M. Guizot proposed an 
armed intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a State to whose neutrality 
and inviolability the great powers of 
Europe were thus bound and pledged. 
Luckily, the sudden and unexpected 
termination of the contest arrested 
his intentions; for there can be no 
doubt that the first footfall of a 
French soldier across the Alpine 
frontier would have been the signal 
of a general war. 

But although the struggle is over, 
and the Helvetic Confederation is 
now enjoying a repose which is not 
likely to be speedily interrupted from 
within, M. Guizot does not yet ap- 
pear to have abandoned his scheme 
of violent interference. He sent notes 
to the Sonderbund after its decease, 
and talked of the civil war as still 
raging after the Federal Government 
had quietly established its authority 
in the heart of the disaffected district. 
And in some still more recent notes 
of the French Government, certain 
conditions have been gravely pro- 
posed for the adjustment of a ques- 
tion which is already settled. First, 
it is proposed that the Seven Cantons 
should apply to the Pope to prevent 
the establishment of the Jesuits. Let 
them do so, if they like; it is their 
own affair. But the mediation of the 
Five Powers for such a purpose 
would be unwarrantable and absurd. 
Second, it is required that the Diet 
should not compromise the independ- 
ence of the Cantons. This is a matter 
with which the Five Powers have 
nothing to do, and in which their 
interference would be perfectly gra- 
tuitous, seeing that the Diet never 
contemplated any such contempt of 
the Constitution. Third, it is pro- 
posed that the Sonderbund (after 
whose ghost the French minister had 
so hopeless a chase) should be dis- 
solved. But it is dissolved. Fourth, 
That both armies should be disband- 
ed; which would be an excellent 

iece of advice, only that they are 
th disbanded already. The end to 
which the French Government ad- 
dresses itself in these futile attempts 
to re-open the broils of Switzerland 
is not very intelligible. Bunt the 
world has much reason to be grateful 
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that Switzerland has settled her own 
disputes just in time to expose and 
disappoint the spirit of intrigue that 
hovers on her borders. 


REFORM DINNERS IN FRANCE. 


Historically famous for revolution, 
France is now taking up with reform. 
There is an important contrast be- 
tween the two methods of popular 
procedure. It discloses exactly the 
difference, lately found out, but not 
acted upon, in Ireland, between 
Moral Force and Physical Force ; 
and if a country must undergo, from 
time to time, a series of convulsive 
movements, it is at least safer that 
they should explode in after-dinner 
speeches than in sackings and butch- 
eries. 

But the experiment is new to 
France, and we have yet to see how 
it will suit the genius of the people. 
In other matters, lu Jeune France 
has shewn a contrary disposition, 
Her literature (through which so 
much of her volatile ardour escapes) 
has run off into an opposite direc- 
tion ; the Encyclopedists have been 
supplanted by a troop of motleys; 
the Classical school has all but gone 
out before the Romantic; the Thédtre 
Francais is empty, the Porte St. 
Martin full; and the old chivalric 
manners, the superficial grace, and 
sentimental courtesy, which used 
to distinguish the meanest man in 
France, are now displaced by a spirit 
of ruffianism amongst the middle 
orders, such as formerly was un- 
known except in the lowest dens of 
the Cité. In all these transitions we 
perceive a downward tendency to- 
wards violence and coarseness, which 
makes us distrust the calm that ap- 
pears to be settling upon the domestic 
politics of the French. The most 
mercurial of all races, the last at- 
tainable thing in the world was to 
procure a quiet hearing amongst a 
mob of Frenchmen; to prevail upon 
them to sit down and listen to rea- 
son; to subdue that tossing sea of 
brute desires into a ripple of argu- 
ment. Yet now we hear of nothing but 
reform dinners all over the country, 
at which popular orators expound 
doctrines of free trade and theoretical 
systems of government, to the infi- 
nite delight of large and patient au- 
diences. Great is the marvel thereof, 
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and incredible is the social trans- 
formation it indicates. In England, 
nothing can be done but through 
the machinery of a dinner; and our 
‘lively neighbours’ have long made 
use of the fact asa standing reproach 
against John Bull. But for the fu- 
ture, we suppose, we may consider 
ourselves exempt from the censure, 
since our ‘lively neighbours’ have 
themselves adopted with such re- 
markable effect our comfortable me- 
thod of working upon the sluggish 
convictions of the masses. There 
is no saying what may follow upon 
the further extension of these poli- 
tical festivals. When Frenchmen 
shew themselves capable of sitting 
diligently after dinner over a poli- 
tical debate, we must not be sur- 
prised at any extraordinary turn 
they may take next. One pleasant 
result, at all events, must flow out 
of this curious change in their habits. 
We may dine together hereafter more 
satisfactorily than we used to do. 
There is something in that: it brings 
us to the same level of good-fellow- 
ship. If we cannot agree in other 
things, we can at least agree for an 
hour or so longer over our wine; 
and thus we get rid of a vulgar dif- 
ference, that was wont to furnish a 
common scandal at both sides of the 
Channel. No Frenchman can ever 
again, with decency, revile us for our 
roast-beef and plum-pudding; and 
there will henceforth be a truce, on 
our parts, to the traditional jokes 
upon frogs and soup-maigre. 

Mr. Cobden is, probably, in some 
sort answerable for this new deve- 
lopement of French mobility. He 
it was who introduced the custom 
in his late dinner-tour of Europe. 
Heroes who have conquered at the 
head of armies are received with 
flags and banners; the hero who 
won his fight at the head of platoons 
of politico-economical axioms was 
received every where with a flutter 
of napkins. The means were suited 
to the end. Mr. Cobden is of opinion 
that good dinners are the best defence 
of nations: he enforces his doctrine 
practically. The strongest fortifica- 
tion for Seale is a free trade in 
corn. His sense of the necessity of 
Protection is strictly limited to the 
appetite. In the event of an inva- 
sion, he would arm every man with 
a cheap loaf. No wonder they fed 
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him and his delusion so hospitably 
on the Continent. 

But M. Guizot entertains a differ- 
ent view of the dinner mania, and 
has gone so far as to betray consider- 
able alarm at its rapid spread. He 
is said even to have reproached M. 
Duchatel with neglect and misma- 
nagement in his department, for hav- 
ing suffered the Reform banquets to 
continue so long; to which M. Du- 
chatel quietly replied by reminding 
M. Guizot of his blunders in Swit- 
zerland. 

M. Guizot’s administration is evi- 
dently in a tottering condition. He 
has not only brought himself into 
disrepute, but ruined the prestige of 
Louis Philippe. The king’s name is 
no longer a tower of strength. It is 
invariably omitted amongst the toasts 
at the Reform dinners : which multi- 
ply too rapidly, and embrace too 
wide a circle, to be any longer re- 
_— with indifference. The in- 

uence of the sentiments enunciated 
on these occasions is felt forcibly 
wherever a popular election affords 
the people an opportunity of practi- 
cally testifying their feelings. The 
king’s candidate for Rochfort was 
thrown out a few weeks ago by a 
majority of eleven, to the irrepres- 
sible astonishment and consternation 
of the court party ; and shortly after- 
wards the ministry experienced a still 
more decisive defeat in the election 
of the twelve candidates from amongst 
whom his majesty was to choose the 
mayor and deputy-mayor of the 
second municipal district of Paris. 
The highest ministerial candidate on 
the list was one hundred and twenty- 
five votes below the lowest opposition 
candidate. But this was not the 
worst feature of the election. M. 
Berger, the highest opposition can- 
didate, is a staunch disciple of M. 
Thiers, and on that account pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the cabinet ; and, 
in order to secure his appointment, 
his eleven colleagues have agreed to 
refuse the office should his majesty 
offer it tothem. The next struggle, 
which may probably settle the fate 
of the administration, will take place 
in the Chamber of Deputies upon 
the election of the president, and four 
vice-presidents. MM. Thiers and 
Barrot have signified their readiness 
to waive all party differences for the 
sake of securing the return of the 
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opposition candidates, and the Pro- 
gressist Conservatives and the Legi- 
timists have entered into a similar 
combination. Thegovernment openly 
stake their existence upon the issue, 
and have declared their determina- 
tion to resign in the event of a 
defeat. The result will be known 
almost as soon as this page shall be 
in the hands of the reader. 

In the midst of these agitations, 
mysterious rumours are flying about 
Paris concerning the health and de- 
signs of the king. It was confidently 
asserted that he was seriously il, 
but M. Guizot assures the impatient 
= that his majesty is only suf- 
ering from a slight cold. According 
to another report, Louis Philippe con- 
templates abdication, appointing the 
Duc de Nemours to the regency, 
with the view of putting his system 
out to nurse under his own eyes, so 
that he may leave it in established 
vigour at his departure. These dark 
suggestions are received with pro- 
found curiosity ; but the superstition 
which attached so much importance 
to the duration of his reign has al- 
ready expired. It may become the 
province of history to pronounce, 
that the peace of Europe was more 
compromised by his life than by his 
death. 





THE RESULTS OF INTERVENTION IN 
PORTUGAL. 


The principle of non-intervention 
which we have applied with such 
success to the domestic affairs of 
Switzerland, we have, on the other 
hand, violated with signal discredit 
in reference to Portugal. The his- 
tory of our interference in that coun- 
try is of too recent a date not to be 
fresh in the recollection of the public. 
A popular insurrection had driven 
the faction of the Cabrals from the 
power which they had so long held 
and abused. It was a question be- 
tween the people and the govern- 
ment. No dynastic or territorial 
changes, or abstract theories of any 
kind, were staked upon the issue. 
The Portuguese demanded freedom 
of election. It does not appear that 
they looked for any alterations in the 
constitution, or extension of the fran- 
chise. The whole aim was to secure 
the practical exercise of a right with 
which the constitution had already 
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invested them. Whether they were 
right or wrong, whether their com~- 
plaints were ill or well founded, or 
whether the means through which 
they sought redress were justifiable 
or unjustifiable, were matters for 
final adjustment between the govern- 
ment and the people. In the mean- 
while the insurgents carried their 
object, banished the Cabrals, and got 

ssession of the second city in the 

ingdom. It was at this juncture 
the British fleet interposed and saved 
the capital; defeating the malecon- 
tents, seizing their vessels and arms, 
and compelling them to surrender. 
But not without entering into a so- 
lemn engagement, to which the queen 
was a consenting party, that the 
electoral rights of the people should 
be respected and vindicated in the 
election of a free cortes. 

Great rejoicings and congratula- 
tions followed upon these events. We 
had, with our invariable magnani- 
mity, asserted the liberties of Por- 
tugal! Our name again went forth 
as the safeguard of order, and the 
champion of freedom! Let us see 
what has taken place since. 

A long interval of political coquet- 
ry followed. The enthusiasm of the 
mob was allowed to wear itself out in 
expectancy. The preparations for 
the new election were delayed under 
a thousand pretexts, until the com- 
bination which had so recently esta- 
blished something like a pu4iic opi- 
nion in the country, gave out symp- 
toms of weakness and dispersion. 
When the process of exhaustion had 
sufficiently accomplished its end, the 
elections began. Having interfered 
in the first instance, and pledged 
ourselves to secure the rights of the 
electors, it might be supposed that 
we should consider ourselves bound 
to watch over the fulfilment of the 
undertaking. But we had no such 
intention. Our Government had 
either repented of what it had done, 
or it had resolved to throw upon the 
queen the whole responsibility of 
discharging honestly the promises 
she had given to her subjects. How 
that may be we know not; but certain 
it is that the election of the cortes was 
carried at the point of the bayonet, 
and that the Cabrals were res*ored to 
power by a movement as violent and 
unexpected as it was perfidious and 
unconstitutional. The king-consort 
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is said to have made some feeble 
show of resistance; but we have not 
been able to discover that the queen 
exhibited the slightest inclination to 
sustain him. ‘The consequence is, 
that the government is again in the 
hands of the Cabrals, and that our 
interference has had no other effect 
than that of placing the domestic 
affairs of Portugal in a much more 
perilous condition than we found 
them. 

The Cabrals are the allies of 
France. They have already opened 
the most friendly relations with Nar- 
vaez and Christina; and the whole 
course of their policy betrays a reso- 
lution to establish, if they can, over 
the entire Peninsula, the influence 
of that intriguing power which has 
baffled us in Madrid, which endea- 
voured to embroil us in Switzerland, 
and which is now undermining us in 
Portugal. Such are the fruits of 
intervention, unwise on most occa- 
sions, but always dangerous and un- 
just when it stops half-way, and 
eaves to incapable or unwilling hands 
the completion of its designs. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


Hatred of Austria is an historical 
inheritance in Italy. The Italians 
may never be able to collect a 
national sentiment from the scattered 
ruins of their conflicting republics; 
they may never be able to establish a 
patriotic unanimity amongst them- 
selves; but whatever, or however 
irreconcilable, may be their points 
of differences on all other questions, 
their agreement with respect to Aus- 
tria is perfect. 

The movement which has latter- 
ly been advancing so successfully 
throughout Italy, and which has 
acquired such importance from the 
liberal policy of the Pope and the 
open adhesion of Charles Albert of 
Sardinia, is no longer a matter of 
speculation. It has begun to take a 
shape too bold and palpable to be 
treated with indifference. The anni- 
versary of the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Genoa in 1746, has 
been celebrated in all the coast-towns 
of Piedmont with a publicity which 
challenges attention, and is not un- 
likely to produce the most serious 
results. ‘The whole population, we 
are told, was on foot; and the ladies, 
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headed by the Princess Theresa 
Doria, walked in the multitudinous 

rocession, and attended a Te Deum 
in the cathedral. The towns were 
illuminated at night, and the moun- 
tains, for many miles round, blazed 
with bonfires. Such manifestations 
are not mistaken, and the Austrian 
government are making their prepa- 
rations accordingly. 

The commander-in-chief in Lom- 
bardy has been armed with additional 

wers; the effective force at his 

isposal has been augmented to sixty 
thousand men; six battalions of ar- 
tillery are already on their way into 
Italy; and twelve battalions of in- 
fantry, stationed along the frontier, 
have been ordered to be ready to 
march at a moment's notice. In this 
condition of things, we may soon 
expect a collision, the issues of which 
cannot be safely predicted. That 
Austria has the power to suppress 
each individual outbreak is manifest ; 
but the volcanic soil throws up so 
many columns of fire in distant 
places, as to create an incessant 
diversion which cannot be easily met. 
It is no less certain that Austria 
cannot succeed in establishing a pa- 
cific rule in Italy, than that Italy 
cannot liberate herself by spasmodic 
efforts, destitute alike of distinctness 
of purpose and adequate combination 
of resources. The unnatural contest 
will, in all human probability, be 
finally terminated by the intervention 
of other powers. 

The insurrection in Sicily appears 
to have assumed a formidable aspect ; 
and the people of Naples have pro- 
claimed their independence. But the 
king has taken his resolution, and is 
not to be terrified by street riots. 
No less than forty foreigners were 
arrested and thrown into prison; 
and the earnest remonstrances of the 
ministers of their respective countries 
failed to make the least impression 
on his majesty, who not only refused 
to liberate them, but to allow any 
communication whatever to be held 
with them. The energy exhibited by 
his majesty throughout this trying 
crisis displays a spirit of constancy 
worthy of a greater occasion. He is 
said to have declared that his relative, 
Louis XVI., would have escaped the 
scaffold, had it not been for his 
concessions. ‘ Weakness in political 
matters,’ exclaimed his majesty, ‘is a 
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crime. J will never yield! It is not 
my intention to surrender my crown to 
the revolution. I will defend it whilst 
a single soldier stands by my side; 
and, if I am to lose it, it will be with 
my head.’ Toexpressions such as these, 
and the bravery of heart of which 
they are the exponents, we look more 
confidently for the regeneration of 
Italy than to the blind fury and 
headlong impulses of her picturesque 
mobs. The people have not yet 
shewn themselves capable of appre- 
ciating the liberty for which they 
clamour. If they were, they would 
adopt wiser methods of redress, and 
be careful to avoid excesses which 
betray passion and weakness, where 
judgment and vigour are so essentially 
demanded. 





THE INVASION OF MEXICO, 


The main incident which at once 
darkens and enlivens the intelligence 
from the United States is the war in 
Mexico. It continues to be pursued 
through a series of petty but san- 
guinary conflicts, from which the 
victors reap nothing but disgrace, 
and the vanquished contempt. We 
read of a revolting massacre in the 
streets of alittle town, where, crushed 
into a barbarous mélée, two hundred 
and fifty Americans are stated to 
have dispersed no less than sixteen 
hundred Mexicans at a loss of only 
six men; the Mexicans, of course, 
suffering in the inverse ratio. The 
gallant American captain, it seems, 
performed ‘ prodigies of valour’ on 
the occasion, but was slain in an 
access of irresistible frenzy by an 
infuriated father, whose son had just 
perished under his redoubtable hands. 
We are not informed what became 
of the father, but he was doubtless 
instantly swept away in a torrent of 
blood. Such episodes, thus exag- 
gerated into deeds of high chivalry, 
are characteristic of the whole course 
of this most indefensible war, and of 
the braggart and brutal tone in 
which it is recorded in the despatches. 
The extravagant vanity of these 
American troops has passed into a 
proverb. Their accounts of their own 
actions have long since ceased to be 
entitled to credit. But, taking their 
statements for unvarnished facts, ex- 
actly as we receive them, could the 
premeditated satires of their most 
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malignant enemies render them more 
despicable and ridiculous ? 

It is satisfactory to know that the 
respectable and enlightened (unhap- 
pily, the smallest) section of the 

ple look upon this war with ab- 
hee They regard it not merely 
as unjust in a a but dangerous 
even in the triumphant issue to 
which its promoters now look confi- 
dently forward. Mr. Clay, the leader 
of the Whig party, declared at a 
recent public meeting in Kentucky, 
that the war was begun by the 
United States, and not, as the Pre- 
sident pretended, by Mexico; and 
protested against the annexation of 
Mexico at a time when one half of 
the territory of the States was actu- 
ally lying waste and unoccupied. 
The annexation of such a vast sur- 
face of country, entailing the neces- 
sity of increased military establish- 
ments, would be a source of weakness 
which at no distant day might place 
in jeopardy the very existence of the 
Union. These opinions, so entirely 
in accordance with the wise and tem- 
perate views of Washington, are held 
generally by the Whig party. But 
the Whig party is powerless ; Ame- 
rica is overborne by the ascendancy 
of numbers over mind. ‘The aristo- 
cracy of knowledge and intellect has 
no more influence in the formation 
of public opinion, or in the practical 
conduct of public affairs in America, 
than the advocates of the Five Points 
possess in England. The position of 
the two parties for all available ac- 
tion is, indeed, much the same. But 
it may be reasonably hoped, that in 
proportion as the one is rapidly 
sinking into contempt and oblivion, 
the other will gradually rise into the 
acquisition of power. 





THE STATE OF INDIA. 


Lord Dalhousie has had the rare 
satisfaction of finding India in a state 
of general tranquillity upon his ar- 
rival to assume the government. 
The lull, indeed, is so “remarkable, 
that the mind cannot contemplate it 
without recurring, at the same in- 
stant, to the old proverb about the 
coming of a storm. ‘Tranquillity in 
India is not the result of consolidated 
institutions or commercial prosperity : 
it is the stillness of shattered popula- 
tions brooding over the ashes of their 
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battle-fields. We must not conceal 
from ourselves the fact that India is 
kept as she was won — by the sword. 
We must not trust too much to ap- 
pearances of repose supervening sud- 
denly upon the devastations of a san- 
guinary war. The wisdom of our 
rule has effected miracles in redeem- 
ing whole races in that vast territory 
from the grossest superstitions, sen- 
sualities, and barbaric ignorance. We 
have awakened the intelligence of 
the country within our immediate 
control, diffused around us the bless- 
ings of practical education, and effec- 
tually secured our power in British 
India by giving the people a direct 
interest in its conservation. But we 
are perpetually menaced on the bor- 
ders by tribes jealous of our encroach- 
ments, and, worse still, hostile to each 
other. As we approach the bounda- 
ries of our Indian empire, on almost 
every side we find the smouldering 
fires of a camp. If not engaged in 
actual hostilities, we are either pre- 
paring for them, or have only just 
brought them to a close. The causes 
which have led to this state of things 
are numerous and complicated, some- 
times having reference to local ani- 
mosities, and sometimes to special or 
mixed questions involving our own 
rights or influence. But whatever 
the ground of conflict may be, the 
result is still the same, and will admit 
of but one solution. We have 
seen how hopeless it is to discuss 
problems in diplomacy with the 
Eastern princes; we have seen our 
peaceful envoys perfidiously slaugh- 
tered, in violation of solemn pledges 
and engagements; and we have pur- 
chased at too dear a cost our know- 
ledge of the difficulties of restraining 
these turbulent and treacherous races, 
not to be by this time thoroughly 
convinced that the only way to pre- 
serve the peace of India is to shew 
that we have the power to subjugate 
the disturbing elements. The Gor- 
dian knot must be cut: we have 
already wasted too much time in 
attempting to unravel its coils. 
The recent items of intelligence 
from India are few and unimportant. 
In the region of the Puijab, the 
Sikh soldiers have justified the grow- 
ing confidence of the British by the 
energy they have displayed in chas- 
tising a refractory tribe, who had 
endeavoured to evade, or had actu- 
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ally refused, the payment of their 
tribute. The Sikhs appear to have 
tracked them in the mountains near 
Peshawur, and compelled them to 
submit. 

The King of Oude, it seems, is 
much harassed by the corrupt and 
oppressive conduct of his ministers, 
who have been in the habit of levy- 
ing such ruinous contributions from 
the inhabitants, that the British re- 
sident, acting under the express pro- 
visions of the subsisting treaty, an- 
nounced to his majesty the deter- 
mination of his Government to inter- 
fere if the offending favourites were 
not dismissed. It is expected that new 
ministers will be appointed, and the 
whole system of government altered 
—one of the many boons for which 
the people will have been indebted 
to the vigilance of the English. 

The only disturbances of which 
we are apprised have taken place in 
the Nizam’s country. Here, as usual, 
we have incidents of a nature so 
revolting, that they seem to belong 
to the fabulous ages of oriental des- 
potism. The Nizam’s brother, hay- 
ing detected his wife in some crime, 
resorted to an act of revenge which 
is almost unparalleled. He shut her 
up within the walls of a room, which 
he caused to be built around her, 
and, confining seven of her slave- 
girls in an adjoining apartment, in- 

Iged his ferocity by witnessing 
their lingering agonies through eye- 
let holes pierced in the building for 
the purpose. This horrible proceed- 
ing was too much even for a race 
accustomed to sink under the ma- 
niacal tyranny of their rulers; and 
the relatives of the unfortunate prin- 
cess, having remonstrated against it 
in vain, assembled a body of armed 
troops, and, storming the house, suc- 
ceeded at last in rescuing her, almost 
in an expiring condition, from her 
living tomb. The prime minister, 
paralysed by the sovereign in his 
efforts to place the finances on a 
sound and intelligible basis, and over- 
awed by repeated acts of guilt and 
folly, had tendered his resignation. 

The commercial crisis is passing 
over less injuriously than was anti- 
cipated. Great alarm still prevails 
every where; but it is believed 
that ultimately no material losses 
will fall upon the great houses of 
Calcutta. At Bombay the state of 
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monetary affairs is not quite so hope- 
ful. The apprehension of further 
failures in England checks the ope- 
ration of business, and narrows the 
field of credit. But the improvement 
that has taken place at home may be 
expected gradually to communicate 
an increasing tone of confidence. 


THE LAST CONSTITUTION FOR 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The attempt to establish a consti- 
tution in New Zealand upon the 
basis of the representative principle, 
as worked out by Lord Grey, hes 
proved a conspicuous failure; and 
the Colonial Secretary has been com- 
pelled to go to parliament for power 
to suspend an act, which he had but 
recently gone to parliament for powers 
to put into operation. The whole 
course of our treatment of New Zea- 
land has been marked by similar 
vacillations ; we appear to have done 
every thing at random, and to have 
undone it again as speedily as pos- 
sible. ‘The Penelope of the Colonial 
Office has been indefatigably con- 
sistent in her vocation. 

It was only last year that an act 
was passed for the purpose of esta- 
blishing municipal corporations in 
places where a sufficient number of 
colonists had settled, making these 
corporations the basis of a system of 
representation by election. In this 
arrangement no notice was taken of 
a large population of aborigines, who 
covered extensive tracts not included 
within the reach of the proposed cor- 
porations ; but security was given (to 
use the explanatory language of Mr. 
Labouchere) that the representative 
system should not interfere with 
them. What that security was does 
not appear; and we suspect it would 
puzzle the ingenuity of the most 
adroit code-maker to hit upon any 
security which, under such circum- 
stances, could provide for the in- 
terests of the natives. But the act 
was passed, and the constitution, 
packed up in a box, was duly sent 
out to be put into motion by Go- 
vernor Grey. 

Governor Grey, however, had a 
clearer perception of the wants of the 
colony than his namesake at home ; 
and with a boldness which is the 
best guarantee of the integrity of his 
character, not only declined to com- 
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ply with his instructions, but de- 
spatched an immediate remonstrance 
to the Government, in which he in- 
sisted upon the absolute necessity of 
recalling the new constitution. He 
shewed, what was evident enough 
before, that instead of conferring 
self-government on the people, it 
would throw the whole power of 
legislation into the hands of a few; 
and that, instead of satisfying the just 
expectations of the aborigines, who 
had been already so often tricked 
and deluded, it would exasperate them 
into rebellion. His intimate know- 
ledge of the New Zealanders renders 
his evidence on this point of weight 
and authority. He describes them 
as a people of strong natural sense 
and ability, but jealous and suspi- 
cious; which latter qualities have, 
no doubt, been tolerably sharpened 
by their intercourse with the various 
specimens of the civilised world who 
have occasionally lighted upon their 
shores. They have also turned their 
aptitude for the business of life to 
some account, and are not to be dealt 
with so unceremoniously as the au- 
thors of the new constitution ima- 
gined. Many of them are rich, pos- 
sess ships, horses, and cattle, and 
considerable sums of money; “and,” 
adds Governor Grey, significantly, 
“there are no people with whom I 
am acquainted less likely to sit down 
quietly under what they might re- 
gard as an injustice.” 

A new light broke in upon the 
Colonial Office ; and it is much to 
the credit of ministers that, recog- 
nising the wisdom of the governor's 
criticism, they at once resolved to 
adopt his suggestions. ‘They did not 
suffer any false views of official eti- 
quette to step between them and the 
justice of the case. They magnani- 
mously resolved to call upon parlia- 
ment to suspend the ae of their 
own act, so as toenable them, by new 
provisions, to throw open the repre- 
sentation to the natives. By this mea- 
sure, to which parliament heartily 
responded, the old legislative council 
of 1840 will be revived for five years, 
while the governor will be invested 
with power during that interval to 
add to its numbers. 

The qualification of a voter under 
the rescinded act was the possession 
of a house, and ability to read and 
write the English language. Now 
the New Zealanders (who live in 
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very good houses) can generally read 
and write their own language, but 
have not been educated up to that 
point in English. The qualification, 
thereforc, was a virtual exclusion of 
the natives from the advantages of 
the constitution. The defect will 
hereafter be remedied by enabling 
the governor to grant to respectable 
persons, whether natives or foreign- 
ers, a certificate under his own hand, 
which will confer upon them the right 
to vote. The difficulty will thus be 
easily got rid off; although we can 
readily imagine a more simple and 
less questionable remedy. 


THE LEGACY OF AGITATION IN 
IRELAND. 


The fallen condition of the political 
agitators of Ireland is a practical 
homily, full of significant meanings. 
The whole history of the agitation— 
its rise, progress, and decline—is re- 
pe with instruction ; although the 
esson it conveys, valuable as it is, 
may have been bought at a cost of 
blood and perfidy, from which sober 
humanity recoils. 

The motto of the agitation of the 
last five-and-twenty years was, to 
obtain redress of grievances by peace- 
ful and constitutional means. Mr. 
O’Connell always deprecated acts of 
violence. He even went so far as to 
call the building in which the agita- 
tors assembled, Conciliation Hall. No 
man understood the art of humbug 
on a large scale so thoroughly ; no 
man ever practised it so successfully. 

While he lived he was enabled, by 
his commanding influence, to restrain 
the passions he thus perpetually ex- 
cited by indirect and sinuous ap- 
peals. Violence would not have 
answered his purpose. He knew, 
that the moment the people trans- 
gressed the law, his prestige was 
gone. It was his policy to keep them 
in constant turbulence within the 
statute; so that he had the elements 
of disaffection always in a state of 
disturbance, and always under con- 
trol. This was at once the source of 
his power and of his revenues. The 
Rent was a sort of per-centage upon 

pular discontent. And to the 
or of his death he preached 
peace to the people, and boasted that 
to the course he had pursued was to 
be attributed the tranquillity of Ire- 
land. 
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If that had been true, we should 
now be in the enjoyment of the happy 
fruits of his pacific mission. It cannot 
be denied, that be had time enough 
to educate the people in constitutional 
principles, and to train them up to a 
sense of the advantage of pursuing 
their ends by at least Christian 
means. If it had been true, that he 
inculcated maxims of that nature, 
and that his whole life was not in 
reality a monstrous hypocrisy, we 
should by this time have felt the 
benefits of his well-directed exertions. 
He sowed the seed, and must be 
judged by the harvest. 

Need we ask, What is the harvest 
O'Connell left his successors to reap ? 
Need we look into the annals of the 
last six months for evidences of the 
forbearance, the patience, and the 
peaceful admonitions he instilled into 
the minds of the peasantry? Is it 
necessary to recapitulate the assassin- 
ations, the destruction of property, 
the deliberate system of murder, that 
has ever since his death devastated the 
face of the country, in order to satisfy 
the whole world of the true character 
of the agitation he conducted for so 
many years with such sleepless ac- 
tivity ? 

But this frightful picture is not 
without a consolatory incident. The 
agitators are already paying the pe- 
nalty of the political morality they 
have so successfully impressed upon 
their followers. If you teach a man 
to become a rogue and a perjurer, 
you must not be surprised if, one day 
or another, he make profit of your 
training at your own expense. And 
so it has turned out with the Irish 
leaders. Conciliation Hall can hardly 
gather enough of funds to pay rent 
and taxes. ‘The returns for the last 
four weeks have amounted alto- 
gether to less than 100/.; a sum 
which is scarcely sufficient for the 
vulgar sundries of paper and postage. 

The moral is every way complete 
in the legacy of crime bequeathed by 
the great Agitator, and the signal re- 
tribution which has descended upon 
his successors. The finest peasantry 
in the world have taken the matter 
into their own hands; and the lead- 
ers, who used to sway them with 
such miraculous facility, are aban- 
doned to contempt and destitution. 

It may now be hoped that the law, 
left free to deal with the sanguinary 
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violators of the peace, may ultimately 
establish something like order and 
security in the country. The new 
powers granted by parliament have 
already been put into effect in the 
disturbed districts; and as there is 
reason to believe that they will be 
stringently enforced, it is reasonable 
to anticipate a suspension of the as- 
sassinations. It is creditable to the 
Irish members that few amongst 
them—and those only the dregs of 
the Repeal party—offered any serious 
opposition to the measure. The ne- 
cessity for some extreme enactment 
had grown more and more imperative 
every day; and even while parlia- 
ment was discussing the bill, and 
after it had passed into law, outrage 
and intimidation rose to a greater 
height than they had ever reached 
before. The system was rapidly 
spreading into new quarters, and the 
Coercion Bill came just in time to 
check its devastating progress. 

The elastic nature of the act is its 
great recommendation. The lord- 
lieutenant is empowered to apply its 
provisions at his own discretion, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Wherever 
a district is proclaimed under this 
act, the population, with express ex- 
ceptions, are forbidden to carry arms ; 
and, in the event of the pursuit of a 
criminal, the inhabitants are liable 
to be-summoned from their houses 
to assist the military in the discharge 
of their duty—a certain test of the 
disposition of the people to aid or 
battle the law. 

But this measure, which provides 
to some extent for the prevention of 
crime, and effectually for its de- 
tection, unavoidably leaves untouched 
the greatest criminals of all —the 
priests: who, denouncing their vic- 
tims from the altar, are the real in- 
stigators of some of the most atrocious 
murders that have been committed 
in the country. The difficulty in 
these cases is to bring home the 
proofs with such legal formality as 
to ensure conviction. The priest 
seldom denounces his victim by 
name, but indicates him with a pre- 
cision which is certain to be under- 
stood by his eager congregation. 
How this master guilt is to be 
reached remains yet to be seen; but 
it must be struck down, or the great 
evil can never be completely extir- 
pated. 





